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INTRODUCTION 


THE SOVIET ARMY looms like a vast cloud on the horizon of 
the Western world. Yet knowledge of its evolution and present 
organization is far from being proportionate, except perhaps in 
military staff branches specially concerned with the subject. 
Information about it does not circulate widely even in govern- 
ing circles, and is very sparse among the intelligent reading 
. public, military or civilian. 

The aim of this book is to provide a reliable account, and 
comprehensive picture, of the Soviet Army in all its aspects—by 
drawing on and piecing together the knowledge of a wide range 
of experts in various countries who have made a special study, 
or have had direct experience, of particular aspects and organs 
of this Army. Such a composite picture may not have the 
evenness, and consistency, of one sketched by a single hand, but 
no one expert could have such a range of knowledge, and the 
combination enriches the picture, while the multiplicity of 
angles gives it greater depth. 

The chapters of Part I successively cover the story of the 
‘Red Army’ from its start until the end of the Second World 
War—when its name was changed to the ‘Soviet Army’. The 
historical chapters are in the main by contributors who have 
made an extensive study of this period—Mr. Leonard Schapiro; 
Mr. J. M. Mackintosh; Colonel Léderrey, the well-known Swiss 
military writer; Colonel Andolenko, the historian of the Russian 
Imperial Army—who traces the hereditary influences on its 
successor. The chapter on the Russo-Polish War of 1920 is 
written by General Weygand, who has unique knowledge of 
that campaign as the strategic adviser of the Poles. The Russo- 
Finnish campaigns are dealt with by General Dittmar, who 
commanded a German division on that front, while Colonel 
Antonov provides a vivid impression, from the Russian side, 
of both that war and the preceding march into Poland. Besides 
a general historical account of the Russo-German campaigns, 
by the Editor, the performance of the Red Army is described 
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and assessed by two of the most famous German commanders 
on that front, Field-Marshal von Manstein and General 
Guderian, and by a top-level staff officer, General Blumentritt. 
In addition an illuminating study of the Soviet partisan forces 
is contributed by Captain Galay, an officer in the Vlasov Army, 
who was able to draw on much documentary material. Part I 
ends with eye-witness descriptions of the Soviet troops’ be- 
haviour as occupying forces during successive post-war periods 
—the first being described by General Keating of the US 
Army and the second by General Manners-Smith of the British 
Army. 

Part II, the longer part, deals with the post-war Soviet Army 
and its present state. It starts with a general survey hy Colonel 
Ely, a distinguished Intelligence expert who, since his retire- 
ment from the US Army two years ago, has continued to 
pursue his study of the Soviet forces. The psychological back- 
ground is sketched by Sir David Kelly, British Ambassador in 
Moscow 1949-51; the political background by General Niessel, 
a longstanding French authority on the Russian forces; and 
the political administration is dealt with by Mr. Mackintosh. 
The relationship between Soviet policy and Soviet strategy is 
discussed by General Guillaume, who was French Military 
Attaché in Moscow immediately after the war, and recently Chief 
of the Joint General Staff of the French Armed Forces and 
President of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. The relationship 
between Russian geography and strategy is suggestively 
treated by that widely known military writer, Colonel Miksche. 

The brain and other organs of the Soviet Army are next 
examined and described. Dr. Raymond Garthoff, the well- 
known American authority, deals with the General Staff and 
High Command, and also with the Intelligence Services. The 
supply system is dealt with by Colonel Hinrichs, one of the 
youngest members of the former German General Staff, who 
now has the fresh distinction of being the first officer of the new 
German Army to attend the British Staff College at Camberley. 
A report on Soviet weapons and equipment is contributed by an 
expert whose name, for security reasons, cannot be disclosed. 
Tanks, and tank design, are discussed more fully by Mr. 
Richard Ogorkiewicz, who has an international reputation as 
a specialist in this subject. 
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Then, the different arms and branches are separately dis- 
cussed. The armoured forces by Captain Galay, while General 
Bayerlein gives his impressions of them from the German side 
—where he played such an illustrious part as a panzer leader, in 
three theatres of war. 

The infantry and artillery by Mr. Harold Gordon, now of 
Pittsburgh University, who has been engaged for some years in 
special study of the Soviet Army. Colonel Wolfgang Mueller 
gives an expert appreciation of the infantry from the German 
angle. 

The cavalry by General Niessel, who helps to clarify the 
vague and confusing reports as to the part which this old arm 
actually played in the last war. 

The Soviet engineers and technical services are described by 
General Dorn, who compiled the German Army’s handbook on 
them, when in charge of the training of the German engineers 
from 1942 on. 

The Soviet airborne forces are appraised by General 
Student, the world-famous chief of the German airborne forces, 
who so strikingly developed the new arm which the Russians 
had been the first to create. 

The chemical arm of the Soviet Army is described in very 
revealing detail by Colonel Pozdynakov, who was an officer in 
it for more than twenty years. 

After this series of chapters on particular arms and branches, 
comes a chapter by Colonel Ely on the officers as a whole, and 
one by Mr. Mackintosh on the conditions of the other ranks, 
while the military atmosphere is vividly depicted by Mr. 
Koriakov, a literary critic before the war, who served in the 
Red Army throughout the war. 

Finally, there are three chapters dealing with new factors of 
great, and growing, importance. The question of the Soviet 
Army’s adjustment to nuclear warfare is examined by Colonel 
Reinhardt of the US Army, one of the leading authorities on 
the tactical use of atomic weapons. The question of the strength 
and value of the various satellite armies is examined by Mr. 
- Mackintosh. The still wider question of scientific developments 
in the USSR, which have a vital bearing on Soviet war 
potential, is discussed by Sir Eric Ashby, Vice-Chancellor of 
Queen’s University, Belfast—who came into touch with Soviet 
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scientists when working in Moscow 1945-46, and has been 
following their progress with close attention. 

In view of the number and variety of contributors to this 
book, and the number of countries from which they come, the 
measure of agreement between their conclusions is more re- 
markable than the differences. That is an aid towards reaching 
a balanced estimate. In so far as there are differences of opinion, 
it will be noticed that the American contributors tend to place 
a lower value on Soviet military power and potential than most 
of the European contributors, particularly the German ones— 
who have had the most direct experience. Moreover, Guderian’s 
emphatic warning about the danger of under-rating the 
Russians is reinforced by Sir Eric Ashby’s warning, from the 
scientific and technological point of view. 

While the defects and limitations become evident in examin- 
ing the course of the last war, the progress in overcoming them 
is more notable. It could be a fatal mistake to consider them 
permanent. An armed force, the embodiment of physical and 
material power, can attain an efficiency adequate for its im- 
mediate purpose without fulfilling the conditions of mental 
efficiency that are deemed essential in liberal theory and 
philosophy. 

B. H. LippEtt Harr 


PROLOGUE 


BEFORE THE WAR the Western military view of the Soviet 
soldier was coloured by his ‘Red’ label. After the war the view 
was coloured by the impressions derived from fleeting glimpses 
of Soviet troops at occasional points of contact. The crudity of 
much of the Russian equipment caught the eye, and so did the 
odd assortment of transport. British and American soldiers 
could not understand how an army could have carried on, or 
proved efficient, without so many things they had been 
accustomed to regard as necessary. 

Such occasional glimpses much affected Anglo-American 
military opinion, and led to an under-rating of the effectiveness 
of the Saviet Army. But such a low estimate does not tally with 
its performance against the German Army, especially in 1944— 
45. For while the Russians had a larger superiority in man- 
power than the Western Allies, they had not nearly such a large 
advantage in fire-power, and’ no such immense superiority in 
air-power. In examination, too, it becomes clear that the 
Russian victories were not due only to sheer numbers of men. 

German soldiers are the only ones in the West who have had 
experience in operating against the Soviet Army. Moreover, 
they have seen it during successive stages of development, and 
under the hardest conditions. It is to their experience that we 
must turn for any real guidance about its performance. 

Three key points emerge from the sum of their evidence. The 
Soviet Army is two in one—there is an ‘army of quality’ within 
the ‘army of quantity’, and although even the former is of 
curiously mixed quality, it has developed much faster than the 
mass. 

Secondly, the Soviet Army is an embodiment of contrasts—a 
mingling of new and old, of scientific method and primitive 
habit, or rigidity and flexibility. The puzzling contrasts lead 
casual observers to widely different conclusions. 

The third point is that any judgement on the Red Army 


should be accompanied by the date, just as we know a wine by 
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its year. An expert who has only known ‘Red Army 1941’ may 
be quite misleading about ‘Red Army 1943’, and so on. While 
the differences of vintage are likely to be less marked since the 
war ended, it is not safe to assume that the quality now is the 
same as that of 1945. But a knowledge of basic tendencies can 
be a guide to the question whether it is likely to have improved 
or otherwise. 


LEADERSHIP 


As regards the leadership, it is clear that the 1937 political 
purge had very damaging effects on the capacity of the Red 
Army to meet the test of war. But the military purge that 
followed the 1941 disasters had better results, opening the way 
for the rise of talented commanders who could prove their case 
in the more realistic ‘trial by battle’. By 1942 the level of 
leadership was rising, and despite heavy losses it went on rising 
year by year, while the war lasted. 

All the German generals with whom I have discussed the war 
on the Russian front have expressed high admiration for the 
ability of Marshal Zhukov, and next to him they placed 
Marshal Konev. They considered that a number of the other 
top-level commanders became highly skilled in manceuvring 
large forces, but that the proportion of able leaders decreased on 
the lower levels of the high command, where less scope was 
allowed for initiative. 

In the German view the top and bottom levels were the best, 
while the middle level was shaky. The top level was filled by 
men who had proved themselves so able that they were allowed 
to exercise their own judgement, and could safely insist on doing 
things in their own way. The bottom level was filled by junior 
officers who, within their limited sphere, tended to develop a 
good tactical sense, because the incompetent soon became 
casualties in a field where the enemy’s fire was the most immedi- 
ate danger, and the dominant factor in the problem. But the 
intermediate commanders, even more than in other armies, 
were apt to be predominantly concerned with: a less concrete 
but no less hard factor—their superiors’ judgement of their 
performance and fulfilment of orders. That judgement was 
more to be feared than the enemy in front. The Germans often 
overheard Russian radio orders threatening commanders with 
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dire punishment if they hesitated to renew assaults that had 
failed—and the troops in their turn were pushed forward again 
with the threat of being shot in the back if they faltered. 


THE ARMOURED FORCES 


In the later part of the war, from the Stalingrad counter- 
offensive onward, the principal striking power of the Soviet 
Army lay in its armoured forces, which carried out the deep 
thrusts in the westward advance to victory. They are even more 
formidable now—comprising nearly half the Soviet Union’s 
total of active divisions, exclusive of the troops in the Far East, 
whereas in 1945 they formed barely 6 per cent. of the Army’s 
mobilized total of assault troops (i.e. infantry, cavalry, armour). 
Moreover, they are now fully mechanized, whereas in the war 
their transport was a mixed assortment and far from being 
adequately fitted for operating with tanks. 

In meeting Hitler’s invasion, the Red Army—and Russia— 
paid a heavy penalty for a military swing-back to old ideas. In 
the late 1920s and early 1930s the leading minds in Russia had 
shown an even quicker interest than the Germans did in the 
new idea of armoured warfare conceived in Britain. They 
hailed it as promising ‘a revolution in warfare’ akin to their 
‘own in other spheres, and British books advocating the mech- 
anization of armies had an immensely wide circulation in 
‘pirated’ editions. The Russians started to form mechanized 
corps as early as 1932. (In March that year, when at Geneva, I 
was approached as to whether I would consider going to Russia 
for a time as adviser on the subject.) This was three years 
before the Germans created their first panzer divisions. By then 
the Russians had also produced a large quantity of new-type 
fast tanks based on models which they had purchased from 
Vickers-Armstrong in Britain and Christie in the U.S.A. But 
the Russians, as was evident in discussion, did not have so clear 
a grasp of the new concept as did leaders like Guderian in 
Germany. They were inclined to be too doctrinaire in their in- 
terpretation of the new concept, and too geometrical in apply- 
ing it. 

Then in the late 1930s a reaction set in, following the ‘Great 
Purge’ and the war in Spain, and the Red Army reverted to the 
old fashion of using tanks mainly to support the infantry and the 
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cavalry—the same fashion that had continued to persist in 
France. In 1939 the new-type corps were broken up, and dis- 
tributed among the older arms.’ By that time seven had been 
formed, each with strong tank brigades as the main component. 
‘Second thoughts’ arose after the success of the German panzer 
divisions against Poland and France in turn, and plans were 
drafted for the formation of twenty or more armoured corps— 
each comprising two tank divisions and one of motorized in- 
fantry—by the autumn of 1941. But it is easier to break up than 
to build up—and Hitler struck while the reorganization was in 
process. Ill-trained in manceuvre and mishandled by the higher 
command, the new formations were progressively overrun and 
destroyed piecemeal, together with the thousands of tanks that 
were still parcelled out among the infantry—and with them 
vanished Russia’s chance of checking the invasion before vast 
stretches of her territory had been overrun. At the outset Russia 
had three or four times as many tanks in the field as the invaders, 
and was just bringing into action a tank, the T.34, superior to 
any the Germans possessed. Yet by the time winter came to her 
relief little of that vast tank strength was left, while most of the 
experienced personnel had been killed or captured. 

The armoured forces were gradually rebuilt, with the help of 
new tank production from the factories beyond the Urals, as 
well as newly raised troops. But owing to the shortages in 1942 
—of tanks, transport, and training—the rebuilding was on a 
different and more modest design. The first concern was to 
create a large number of small formations—small enough to be 
handled by relatively unskilled commanders. These so-called 
‘tank brigades’ at first approximated only to a Western 
battalion’s strength in tanks, though 50 per cent. larger. From 
the autumn of 1942 onwards they came to be grouped in- 
creasingly in corps, without the intervening link of a divisional 
headquarters—a shortening of the chain of command which 
helped to economize skilled commanders, and saved time in the 
transmission of orders. These corps, however, were not much 
larger than a Western armoured division, and had only about 
200 tanks apiece. 

In an offensive, carefully mounted, the assault on the enemy’s 
front was delivered by the infantry corps, reinforced from the 
higher commander’s general reserve by special ‘artillery 
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divisions’ as well as by medium tank brigades and heavy tank 
battalions. The armoured corps were brought up when the 
front had been breached, or in the final stage of that process, 
and then exploited the break-through by driving forward 
through the open country beyond. These armoured drives were 
continued as long as conditions allowed. 

When the enemy rallied and succeeded in establishing a firm 
line farther back, the armoured corps were withdrawn into 
reserve to prepare for the next big bound. There was usually a 
pause of several months while the Russians were repairing the 
communications, bringing up supplies, accumulating large 
stocks of ammunition, and were ready to launch a fresh offen- 
sive. 

The exploiting bounds became longer and faster as the war 
advanced. That was due not only to growing skill and diminish- 
ing opposition, but even more to the inflowing supplies of 
American trucks, and also of canned food. The armoured corps 
could thereby be fully motorized, and to back them up in a 
long drive ‘mechanized corps’ were formed, which had a higher 
proportion of motor-borne infantry to tanks. The two slightly 
different types of formation were grouped in ‘armoured 
armies’, kept distinct from the ordinary armies. 

Since the war the armoured and mechanized corps have been 
renamed ‘divisions’, and to some extent reorganized—as is 
emphasized in more detail in Chapter 27. The first type have 
been given a marked increase in tanks and supporting fire 
without increasing the number of men. The second type has a 
slight increase in tanks and firepower, while being considerably 
reduced in bulk and numbers of infantry. 


THE INFANTRY FORCES 


The infantry divisions form the ‘army of quantity’. Their 
very number has long given infantry officers a preponderant 
voice in the shaping of the Army and its tactical doctrine, since 
the majority of the higher commanders and staff have come 
from this arm. Naturally, too, they strive to maintain its 
interests and bolster up its prestige. It is still called the principal 
arm, or even the decisive arm. But that description no longer 
corresponds to reality. 

It was by quantity far more than by skill that the infantry 
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fulfilled their role in the last war, as in Russia’s previous wars. 
The way they were used was in itself a manifestation of such a 
view of their tactical limitations. Attacks to breach the enemy’s 
front were commonly planned and executed as massed assaults, 
to swamp the defence by the volume and weight of the succes- 
sive waves, regardless of cost. The view of their opponents was 
expressed in the summing-up comment of one of the German 
Army commanders on the northern front, General von Tippel- 
skirch: ‘It was usually safe to encourage the Russians to attack, 
so long as the defence was elastically designed. The Russians 
were always very bull-headed in their offensive methods, 
repeating their attacks again and again. This was due to the 
way their leaders lived in fear of being considered lacking in 
determination if they broke off their attacks.’ 

Such bull-headed attacks failed more often than they suc- 
ceeded, while piling up the losses. Nevertheless they had a 
psychological effect on the defender even where they failed. 
They left him with the feeling that no matter how many waves 
he shot down more would come on. That wore him down, and 
made him more susceptible to the flank threat that arose when 
the Russian armoured forces penetrated and exploited weak- 
ened sectors of his over-extended front. 

The massed infantry assault was employed mostly in the 
breaching stage of big offensives, where the fulfilment of the 
time-schedule was a prime consideration. In less important and 
less formal attacks the Russian infantry had more scope to 
follow country-bred instinct and develop natural aptitude. In 
night and forest fighting they had fuller rein, and proved very 
formidable. Even in big offensives, the small infantry units 
often showed skill and cunning in the way they went on 
‘trickling through’ after the massed assault had failed. In that 
way they frequently redeemed the failure, and turned the scales, 
so that these infiltration tactics came to be increasingly 
favoured. With shrewd instinct, junior commanders often chose 
to advance over ground, such as a marsh, that appeared a 
barrier in advance. When a handful of men trickled through 
and established a lodgement in the evening, they might be 
increased in numbers to a thousand or more by daylight—and 
the threat frayed the opponents’ nerves. 

These observations lead on to the question of possible de- 
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velopment in the Russians’ tactical technique from that seen in 
the last war. 


TACTICS 


In the war, even with the armoured forces, attacks were 
usually carried out in a drill pattern, with each step carefully 
planned in advance. Before an attack, the subordinate com- 
manders were given maps on which their routes and objectives 
were marked by coloured lines. Such extremely detailed plan- 
ning suggests that little trust was placed in the executants’ 
intelligence, or that it was a policy not to allow much scope for 
individual judgement and initiative. 

The attacks were conducted on lines very similar to those of 
the First World War—‘tramlines’ they might be called—with 
the tanks closely backed up by the infantry. The assault was 
delivered by a long chain of mixed groups, with a company of 
tanks leading a company of infantry. The Russian companies 
were small, ten tanks or eighty infantrymen, which allowed 
some degree of local flexibility. Once the enemy position had 
been broken through, the tanks reassembled and continued the 
advance in a large body until another defensive position was 
reached. The Soviet armoured forces became, with experience, 
capable of large-scale manoeuvre during these intermediate 
stages, but assault methods remained more stereotyped than in 
other armies. 

These tactical limitations were accentuated by extreme 
simplicity of equipment. Until late in the war, the armoured 
and mechanized corps had only two kinds of vehicle, the tank 
and the lorry. Lacking reconnaissance vehicles, staff cars, or 
motor-cycles, if they wanted to send a written message or an 
order they had to use a tank to carry it—and that was the more 
frequent because the habit of issuing very detailed instructions 
was unsuitable for radio communication. 

The quick support of tanks by infantry, and mobile combina- 
tion between the two, were hindered by the lack of any armoured 
carriers or other cross-country vehicles. The result was that the 
tanks often had to halt until lorry-borne infantry brigades or 
divisions could be brought up—and these might become stuck 
a long way back when the sandy roads turned into mud. The 
Russians partly filled the gap by mounting infantry on the 
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tanks, and carrying them forward in that manner until the 
enemy’s fire compelled them to dismount. 

This was typical of the Russians’ way of improvization to 
overcome their handicaps. Their bridging methods in particular 
showed a remarkable resourcefulness, and they frequently 
scored by using under-water bridges as a surprise device. 


AIRBORNE FORCES 


The success and rapidity of the Russians in overcoming the 
many formidable river barriers in their westward path were the 
more remarkable since they never made use, as might have been 
expected, of their airborne forces to lever away the defence. 
Indeed, they made little attempt throughout the war to use 
this new arm—which they had developed earlier than any 
other country. 

Why did the Russians fail or abstain from making use of the 
vast number of parachute troops they had trained? Shortage 
of air transport and the pilots’ shortage of training in naviga- 
tion are the reasons usuallysuggested. But such handicaps could 
have been overcome, or at least diminished, in the later stages 
of the war, when the Russian air forces far outnumbered the 
German, and there was opportunity to carry out airborne 
strokes with little risk of interception. 

There are other possible reasons for the abstention. By that 
time the successful issue of the war against Gérmany was 
assured, while on a longer view it looked probable that a con- 
flict of interests between Soviet Russia and her temporary 
associates in the West would develop, leading conceivably to a 
further war. On such a reckoning, long-sighted strategists 
might have considered it better not to disclose the extra card 
which they had been keeping up their sleeve. -In any invasion 
of Western or Southern Europe, of the Middle East, or the Far 
East, there would be great opportunities for using it, and great 
value in doing so by surprise at the outset—to open the way 
across water and mountain barriers. It is significant that the 
Russians have continued to build up airborne divisions in 
recent years, while the Western Powers have tended to neglect 
them. 

Chemical warfare is another field to which the Russians have 
devoted much attention—more than most countries—without: 
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making use of a weapon in the last war. It would be unwise to 
assume they would continue to show such restraint in the event 
of another war. The most effective chemical weapons developed 
hitherto are, however, better fitted for the use of the defender 
than of the invader. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To Western observers the Soviet Army presents such a start- 
ling combination of contrasts that it is hard to summarize 
or to assess in value. It has the characteristics both of the 
primitive hordes and of a robot force, or ‘Frankenstein monster’. 
While some parts show one characteristic more than the other, 
all parts show traces of both, in varying degree. Thus a ‘mech- 
anistic’ tendency towards centralized rigidity goes along with an 
exceptional knack of improvisation, while at the same time the 
flexibility provided by the mechanized vehicle itself is cramped 
by old habits of infantry action—even where the new régime 
favours a dynamic mobility. 

On the technical side it is often asserted by Westerners that, 
even if the Russians can produce good machines, they are in- 
efficient in operating and maintaining them. This view is 
contradicted by the evidence of German experts, who say that 
the Russians improved greatly in mechanical sense and skill by 
1944-45 compared with 1941. The bigger repairs were not 
carried out as quickly as in the German Army, but their normal 
maintenance service was good, and they had plenty of well- 
trained mechanics. Indeed, in the later part of the war, the 
Germans’ own tank maintenance companies were largely 
manned by Russians, and these proved as good as their own 
men. This should be warning to the Western nations of the 
danger of clinging, and pinning their hopes, to an out-of-date 
judgement. 

The mass of the Army in the last war was, by Western 
standards, backward in technique and equipment. But the 
leaven of quality in both respects was rising all the time, and 
since the war the ratio of tank and mechanized troops to the 
mass has been much increased, while the production of new 
equipment has gone on so fast that the former are now much 
more fully mechanized than in the war, and even the infantry 
divisions of the active Army partly mechanized. Thus the 
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strategic mobility of the whole is multiplied. Moreover, the 
proportion of long-service professional soldiers in the present 
active Army is very high—and that is an aid towards con- 
stituting the spearhead divisions from men of high skill and 
training, mechanical and tactical. 

The question remains whether the Soviet Army has continued 
to make equal progress since the war in other respects—par- 
ticularly in its mental elasticity and tactical quality. The Soviet 
regime does not foster a critical attitude, and the Soviet Russian 
is not usually self-critical. In the military field, past experience 
suggests that only the test of war itself arouses in the leadership 
a sense of reality. The normal peace-time relapse that tends to 
occur in any army, when combined with the Soviet system’s 
intense political suspicion of the more able officers, may have 
been operating as a check on development in military ideas. 

In the years following the war there were manifest signs of a 
tendency to eliminate the military leaders who have proved of 
outstanding ability and made their names famous. This trend 
has been reversed since Stalin’s death, but the effects may be 
slower to overcome. Thus the Soviet Army of to-day, instead of 
being ten years more advanced than the victorious Army of 
1945, may actually have slipped back to some extent. 


B. H. Lippett Harr 


Part One 


THE RED ARMY 
1918-1945 


CHAPTER I 
THE IMPERIAL HERITAGE 


Lieutenant-Colonel Serge Andolenko 


ALTHOUGH THE IMPERIAL ARMY had little in common with 
the Army which existed before Peter the Great, and differed 
widely from the Soviet Army, all three were products of the 
same nation. Following the example of Peter the Great, who 
revolutionized the army of his predecessors but continued to de- 
rive inspiration from the enduring achievements of the past, the 
Soviet Army in its turn, while reflecting a régime opposed in every 
way to that of the Imperial era, is showing a growing tendency 
to turn for inspiration to the traditions of the old Russian Army. 

The history of the Imperial Army could be divided into two 
chapters. The first covered the eighteenth century: a period of 
progress, rich in enduring ideas and institutions, and dominated 
by Peter the Great, Rumyantsev, Suvorov, and Kutusov. The 
second covered the nineteenth century: a period of decadence 
and spiritual poverty. Both these periods were, however, equally 
instructive—for whereas the first laid down the fundamental 
principles of an efficient army, the second drew attention to 
mistakes to be avoided. 

The Russian Army fought innumerable wars. From nearly 
all of them it emerged victorious. Yet most historians maintain 
that these wars were not fought in accordance with the in- 
trinsically Russian form of warfare, except under Peter the 
Great and Catherine the Great. Of the many distinguished 
commanders, only three have been hailed as “Teachers’: Peter 
the Great, Rumyantsev, and Suvorov—the founders of the 
‘Russian School’ which is such a notable bastion of the ‘Soviet 
School’. For that reason alone the basic concepts of Peter the 
Great and Suvorov deserve closer examination. 


PETER THE GREAT 
The Emperor known to history as Peter the Great was first 
and foremost a realist. His aim was an army well versed in the 
13 
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art of warfare. He himself was a military thinker, given to 
experimenting and ready to adopt from other countries what- 
ever he thought useful, while rejecting all that in his view was 
not. The army of Peter the Great drew its strength from its 
own experience and many original ideas. It was from the outset 
a truly national army, including the principal classes of Russian 
society: the peasantry and the nobility. The religious, political, 
and social tenets of that army were thus identical with those of 
the Russian people. Peter also evolved a doctrine which found 
full expression in the ‘Military Rules and Regulations’ of 1716. 
The spirit of these regulations is summed up in the words 
written by himself on the title-page of this textbook: ‘Forward 
to Glory—through strength of arms’. 

The purpose of this textbook was ‘to record the principles and 
rules which enabled the young Russian Army to defeat the fine 
and unconquerable army of Sweden’. Peter maintained that 
victory belongs to a well-ordered army with stout hearts and 
adequate equipment. But what mattered above all was the 
Army’s morale, and co-operation between officers and men. 
This in itself was a novel concept—that of the equality of all 
men in the fulfilment of a duty. Thereafter the soldier ceased to 
be the slave of his master and became a free man having the 
same duty to the State as his officer, or, for that matter, as his 
Emperor. Peter extolled the individual’s innate love of his 
native country, added his own wisdom to it, and aroused in his 
subjects an interest in the major problems with which Russia 
was faced. His tactics and strategy were chiefly notable for the 
emphasis he put on: 


(1) an acute appraisal of a situation; 
(2) the importance of preparation; 
(3) faith in the virtues of manceuvre. 


The training system he devised was eminently practical and 
exclusively concerned with the prerequisites of war. Another of 
his novel ideas was that a country’s military power depends on 
the quality and productive capacity of her industries. The result 
of this was the rapid growth of factories in Russia. But it was 
military skill that Peter regarded as of the utmost importance: 
‘However much you may wish for peace, never forget military 
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skill if you do not wish to suffer the same fate as the Byzantine 
monarchy.’ 

A study of the Imperial period of the Russian Army’s history 
shows that the impetus it received from Peter the Great con- 
stituted the driving force of that army from 1725 to 1917. The 
spirit, institutions, and doctrine which he evolved proved of 
such lasting value that subsequent generations only had to ad- 
just them to new circumstances. If these guiding principles sur- 
vived so long, it was because they were in full harmony with 
the spirit of the Russian people and deeply rooted in its past. 


SUVOROV 


Marshal Rumyantsev, whose military achievements are at 
present the subject of study by Soviet historians, continued and 
further developed the principles of Peter the Great. But it was 
Suvorov who has gone on record as the author of a complete 
military theory, summed up in his book The Art of Victory by the 
dictum: “quick grasp (coup d’oeil), speed, shock’. The principles 
he evolved provide the key to what is known as the ‘Russian 
School’ and, to a certain extent, the ‘Soviet School’. 

Suvorov’s genius was moulded by classic influences. He had 
made a study of the great commanders and the famous battles 
in history. He said: “Tactics without military history is tanta- 
mount to groping in the dark’. 

1. Quick Grasp. This means the power of solving, swiftly and 
well, any kind of problem likely to arise; of appraising a situation 
quickly, of making a decision rapidly; of preparing its execution 
rapidly, yet with attention to detail; then, finally, of carrying it 
out in the same way, with the maximum chances of success. 
Reason and calculation, an accurate knowledge of the possi- 
bilities on one’s own side and the enemy’s, play an important 
part. Such qualities can be acquired only by dint of constant 
methodical work, continuous mental alertness and intensive 
study, particularly of history. 

2. Speed. To impose one’s will on the enemy it is necessary to 
surprise him. The school of Suvorov teaches the art of achieving 
surprise and of securing one’s own troops against it. Surprise is 
obtained above all by speed—speed in conception and in 
execution. 

3. Shock. This is the decisive act in any battle and the one that 
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determines the issue. None but troops determined to meet the 
enemy in hand-to-hand fighting are capable of winning a battle. 
To obtain the best results from shock, Suvorov stressed the 
need for adequate equipment but not for numerical superiority. 
As he put it: ‘We can attack the enemy with one against four 
or five, provided that we act with skill and intelligence.’ 

Such, in brief, were Suvorov’s principal ideas on war. Useful 
though they proved, it was not enough merely to acknowledge 
their value; his recommendations had to be put into practice. 
This meant the formation of an army both willing and capable 
of giving battle. No one was more alive to this need than Suvo- 
rov himself, and he devised a system of education and training 
that was to be the crowning achievement of his ‘school’. 

The system in question set something of a precedent by giving 
pride of place to the personal qualities of the fighting man. 
Suvorov was convinced of the superiority of mind over matter. 
He therefore sought to instil into his troops a sense of devotion 
based on religious and national motives. He felt that if it be 
true that none but armies inspired by an ideal are capable of 
victory, it was equally true that none but the soldier deter- 
mined to win or die can have any hope of winning a battle. 
‘There is nothing more dangerous than desperate men and my 
troops are fighting like desperate men.’ 

To him the next most important thing to education was 
training. ‘Sound training breeds self-confidence; that in turn 
stimulates gallantry and gallantry leads to victory.’ A well- 
trained soldier acquires in due course a sense of superiority. 
Suvorov wanted training to be limited to what was really 
essential in war, but insisted that this limited amount be 
assimilated so thoroughly as to become second nature to the 
fighting man. Anything superfluous or detrimental to what was 
essential was to be eliminated. Another significant point he 
raised was the need to keep the army on a permanent war 
footing and protected from surprise attack through continuous 
and intensive training. “he more comfort the less bravery.’ 

His whole doctrine was so conceived as to be readily under- 
stood by the least intelligent soldier. Hefelt it to be imperative 
that each of his men should know where he stood, for then— 
and only then—would he regard the outcome of a battle as his 
personal affair. To those who sneered at his technique of initi- 
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ating simple peasants into the art of war he replied: ‘Anyone 
who doubts the personal qualities of man is unworthy of giving 
orders to men.’ 

Suvorov proved that for troops educated and trained on 
these principles nothing is impossible in war. He was strongly 
opposed to all dogmatic interpretations, preconceived ideas, 
and ready-made formulas. He constantly changed his own 
tactics, adapting them to those of the enemy and to new situa- 
tions. Every weapon was used in relation to circumstances and 
not according to hard-and-fast rules. With Suvorov, everything 
was a matter of judgement and common-sense. The full weight 
cf his sarcasm was reserved for those who sought the secret of 
his victories not in superiority of intellect, but in some superior 
form of warfare. In 1950 an article in Pravda said: ‘The tre- 
mendous significance of Suvorov’s principles on warfare was 
fully recognized by the Soviet leaders immediately the Soviet 
State came into existence. The true value of his historic legacy 
was duly acknowledged by Stalin himself.’ 


DECADENCE OF THE MILITARY ART IN RUSSIA 


Suvorov’s military doctrine did not outlive its author. No sooner 
had he died than his teachings fell into oblivion. The advent of 
Paul I marked the beginning of a period which simply ignored 
the lessons of history. The Emperor, whose practical experience 
of military affairs was nil, imposed a ‘school’ of his own, based 
on a blind admiration for Prussian efficiency and two witti- 
cisms of Frederick the Great. The first of them was: ‘Forward 
march, smartly and in line—that’s the way to win a battle.’ 
The second was: ‘A soldier ought to be more scared of his 
corporal’s stick than of the enemy’s bullet.’ Thereafter the stick 
became the symbol of education in the Russian Army, while 
training as such was limited to military parades. 

Regulations of that period took no account of Suvorov’s 
battles or even Napoleon’s campaigns. Military studies were 
neglected and superseded by a merciless drill; formalism came 
to replace intellectual attainment, and personal initiative was 

stifled through centralization. 
_ The Crimean War fully revealed the fatal weaknesses of the 
‘school’ of Paul I. In action, the troops proved that they still 
knew how to die; they no longer knew how to fight. On the 
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battlefield they meticulously applied the lessons learnt in peace 
time: they paraded. 

The outcome of the Crimean campaign left the Russian 
Army with a sense of bitter disillusionment. It set to work to 
ascertain the fundamental causes of the defeat. It re-discovered 
Suvorov, the resourceful general and author of sound military 
ideas, and applied itself to the study of these ideas. This rever- 
sion to Suvorov proved a long and laborious process. At the 
same time another so-called Suvorov School was formed, which, 
disregarding the tenets of his doctrine, chose to adopt one of his 
precepts—‘The bullet is foolish; the bayonet wise’—as the 
essence of their own doctrine. The spurious Suvorov School had 
evidently never heard of another of his maxims which comple- 
mented the first—‘The infantry’s fire opens the way to victory.’ 

The impact of the spurious Suvorov School was soon ap- 
parent. It advocated all-out offensives, treated fire-control as a 
matter of no importance, and reduced military science as such 
to frontal assaults with fixed bayonets regardless of cost. 
General Golovin has gone on record for his quip: ‘Thanks to 
the valour of our fighting men, the general can afford to be intel- 
lectually lazy.’ The disastrous battles of Plevna were due in the 
first place to the teachings of this unauthentic Suvorov School. 

About 1880 a movement against formalism, dogmatic con- 
cepts, routine, and ‘military cosmopolitanism’ came into being 
at the Staff College, which sought to revive the fundamental 
principles of the national school. Small at first, it gradually 
grew in number, and by 1914 had won over the most promising 
among the younger generation of officers. 

The part played by the Staff College was the more important 
because the Army had been without a proper military doctrine 
since the death of Suvorov. Thanks to the efforts of the Staff 
College, the lessons of the Manchurian campaign produced the 
desired effect. In 1915 the German General Hoffmann com- 
mented: “The Russians have learnt a lot. Against us they did not 
repeat the mistakes of the Japanese War.’ Yet it was felt that 
even these efforts were not enough. In 1912 General Elchaninov 
said: ‘In 1854, 1877, and in the Japanese War we lost a great 
many lives through ignorance or the erroneous interpretation of 
Suvorov. Must there be more casualties? Is it not high time for 
us to revert to Suvorov’s methods of common-sense, his shrewd 
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appreciation of warfare, and his endeavours to train the Army 
on such lines as to render it as efficient in peace-time as on 
active service? Is the time not ripe yet to heed his golden rule: 
““Wars are fought not with numbers but with knowledge”? ’ 

Such, in short, was the outlook of those officers who were en- 
trusted with the organization of the Red Army. The First World 
War, the collapse of the State, and the tremendous upheavals 
bound up with these events provided these officers with a stock 
of lessons of vital importance. 


THE LESSONS OF 1914-18 


As early as 1918, General Brusilov formed a number of fact- 
finding commissions consisting of capable officers, who— 
despite the prevailing Civil War, famine, and terror—set to 
work to compile material and prepare the application of ex- 
perience gained in the First World War. At that time Soviet 
propaganda went out of its way to decry the past. Actually, 
that much-abused past was carefully examined, analysed, dis- 
sected, and catalogued—-so that all that was worth preserving 
could be either retained or improved and the less praiseworthy 
features discarded. 

The Russian collapse had come about as a result of political, 
economic, and industrial weakness combined with the existence 
of a discredited army. The root cause was the political weakness 
of the Government then in power, which proved unable to 
control the Home Front, whose disintegration soon spread 
to the Army. As for the military reverses, they were primarily 
caused by the shortage of materials and equipment—the 
logical consequence of a policy of reduced military expendi- 
ture initiated by Alexander III—which eventually produced a 
Russian Army stripped of all prestige. In that Army everything 
was lacking: to begin with, regular officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, to whom the miserable rates of pay offered no 
prospects. Then there was the shortage of equipment, especially 
field artillery, which resulted in staggering losses that shook the 
framework of the State. Lenin once said: ‘The best army in the 
world is bound to be annihilated unless it is backed up by a 
strong, well-organized Home Front. Let every institution in the 
USSR treat the Army as a matter of top-priority.’ 

Professor Mendeleyev estimated that the total area of the 
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Russian Empire called for a population of 500 million. But in 
1914 the population of Russia was only 180 million. The dis- 
crepancy between these figures illustrates the importance to 
Russia of the problem of man-power and accounts for her 
perennial shortage of labour. Russia needed a powerful in- 
dustry to make up for the shortage of labour, and it was pre- 
cisely in that sphere that she was behind the times. 

The ‘steam-roller’—a figure of speech often heard in 1914— 
was in fact a sheer fallacy. In the First World War, Russia 
mobilized a total of 15 million men. But the losses she sustained 
were such that the number of fighting men never exceeded 
3} million. She could not go beyond that limit without the 
risk of complete internal dislocation. At the end of 1916 she 
was faced with an acute shortage of men. 

There is no need to explain at this stage how the Russian 
military authorities solved their problem of man-power. In this 
field they found powerful allies in the Marxists, who were as 
realistic as they themselves. The problem of the scarcity of 
materials was solved in an equally radical manner. Here, again, 
it was Lenin who blazed the trail by saying: ‘History is merci- 
less and has brought us face to face with the choice: either we 
perish or catch up the industrialized countries.’ 

In the First World War the Russian Home Front was char- 
acterized by its economic dislocation and the gradual deteriora- 
tion of morale. Inefficient management of national resources 
produced a high cost-of-living, which in turn led to discontent. 
Revolutionary propaganda made full use of this state of affairs 
for its own purposes. The Government failed to react, and let 
things drift. No steps were taken to deal with an armed rising; 
the Army in the field was weakened by crippling losses, and the 
Guards—traditionally the stand-by of the Government—were 
away from the capital. - 

Moreover, the war effort was managed in a manner which 
fell considerably short of requirements. The huge admini- 
strative machine was cumbersome and unwieldy. The Supreme 
Commander, the Ministers of War, Finance, and .Foreign 
Affairs all worked in water-tight compartments, as did Parlia- 
ment and local authorities. There was no realization that the 
conduct of the war was a matter for the State as a whole, and 
not the concern of a few individuals or departments. 
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Nor was this all. Intelligence and secrecy were treated as of no 
particular importance. Poor intelligence work, careless talk, 
newspaper indiscretions, and the relative ease with which 
enemy spies could operate in the country—all these factors 
often led to operational fiascos. These deficiencies have since 
been more than remedied under the Soviet system. 

Conversely, the Soviets discovered in the traditions of the 
old Army elements of strength which were worth preserving. 
First there was the high morale of the troops. An examination 
of the 1915 campaign leaves one astounded at the magnitude of 
the Russian Army’s efforts. Lacking in arms and equipment, 
fighting with a scarcity of artillery support and aircraft, it met 
the all-out offensive of an enemy abundantly supplied and 
superior in numbers. During that campaign of 1915 the Russian 
losses were more than 3 million men. After such a crippling 
blow it seemed for a time out of action. But, to the general 
surprise, it returned to the attack six months later, winning the 
most spectacular battle of the whole war. On this occasion it 
utterly confounded even the most time-tested military theories. 
It was obvious that such operations could never have been 
undertaken by an army with a declining morale. 

Such a high morale had to be revived and passed on to the 
new Red Army in the making. Much attention was therefore 
paid to the causes that produced such effects. Apart from the 
traditional military qualities of the Russian race, it was found 
that the fiercest stimulant of all was patriotism. But among the 
rural masses patriotism was a dormant feeling. The need thus 
arose for an educational system that would at once stimulate 
and extol the virtues of patriotism. That task had once before 
been entrusted to the Army. It was now to be entrusted again 
to the Red Army. 

There was indeed a precedent to work on. After the return to 
the teachings of Suvorov, the Russian military educational 
system devoted more and more time to religious, civic, and 
military training; the development of a feeling of superiority; 
the pride of belonging to a great nation and in devotion to 
duty. 

One of the notable features of the old Army had been its 
esprit de corps—a characteristic which the Soviets now turned 
to full account. The status of the Army within the national 
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community was enhanced by distinctive uniforms; an abundance 
and diversity of decorations for gallantry in the field; regi- 
mental badges, songs, marches; observance of traditions 
peculiar to certain corps; daily roll calls of regimental heroes 
killed in action; presentation to servicemen of richly illustrated 
regimental histories; sumptuously furnished military museums; 
and frequent lectures by officers concentrating on the minds of 
young recruits and imparting to them the feeling of the great- 
ness of their profession. 

It was then found that regiments with the finest traditions 
were the most efficient in action and that nowhere did the 
esprit de corps assert itself more than on the battlefield. The 
extent to which these facts had been accepted can best be 
gauged from a remark made by President Kalinin: ‘A regiment 
can quickly recover its fighting strength, no matter how appal- 
ling its experiences, so long as there is a nucleus of veterans 
imbued with the military traditions of that unit’. As a matter of 
interest, it is worth noting that the first handbook for Red 
Army recruits consisted of a number of Suvorov’s dicta. 

Once the successes of the old Army’s education had been 
recognized, the organizers of the Red Army turned their 
attention to the regular officers and non-commissioned officers, 
who were, after all, the mainstay of the educational system. The 
moral qualities of the officer—a subject which received con- 
siderable prominence in Soviet propaganda—were now to be 
supplemented by technical proficiency. 

Since then the Soviet Army has sought to raise the standard 
of its officers to that of the Imperial Army officers. The Cadet 
Corps, Courts of Honour, medals, epaulettes, traditions—all 
these have been restored and modelled on the lines of the former 
Army. The study of history has been greatly encouraged and a 
large number of books on famous battles and commanders of 
the Imperial Army have been published. 

In the last ten years this cult of the past has been carried on 
under official auspices, and the following symptomatic sentence 
can be found in the Red Army’s ‘Rules and Regulations’: ‘The 
strengthening, preservation, and development of the military 
traditions of the great Russian nation are the sacred duty of the 
Red Army.’ 


After his own study of the history of the Russian Army, 
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Stalin laid down the following five prerequisites for a country’s 
national security: 


(1) a strong Home Front; 
(2) morale; 
(3) numbers and training; 
(4) supplies; 
(5) cadres. 
He stated later that these factors proved their worth in the 
War of 1941-45 and were still as important as ever. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE BIRTH OF THE RED ARMY 
Leonard Schapiro 


WHEN THE RUSSIAN monarchy collapsed before the first 
revolution of March 1917 the Army was already in a very 
critical state. Defeat, disorganization of supplies, and inept 
political leadership had all left their mark. Between March and 
November 1917 morale declined rapidly, largely owing to 
political developments. 

The Provisional Government, formed at first of moderate 
progressives, was in favour of war to victory against the Central 
Powers, and ought therefore to have been interested in pre- 
serving an effective armed force. But real authority soon passed 
into the hands of the parallel Petrograd Soviet, composed 
mainly of Socialist deputies. Of these deputies, a minority of 
extremists stood for immediate peace ‘without annexations or 
indemnities’. The more moderate majority, though in favour of 
prosecuting the war, were opposed to what they regarded as 
the trappings of the old régime, and particularly the old mili- 
tary discipline. 

Almost the first political Act of the Petrograd Soviet, known 
as Order Number One—an Act which the Provisional Govern- 
ment was unable to withstand—abolished certain disciplinary 
rules and provided for the election of soldiers’ committees with 
power to override the orders issued by the Government. This 
Order destroyed discipline and played into the hands of the ex- 
tremist minority. It unleashed the accumulated hatred of the 
soldiers and led to outbursts of violence in which many officers 
were murdered. It also opened the gates to a flood of propa- 
ganda—first by the more extreme Socialists, later by the Bol- 
sheviks, 

In spite of the disorganization brought about by Order 
Number One, the Army retained some effective fighting 
qualities, at any rate until the early autumn of 1917. In June it 
was still possible for Kerensky to agitate with success in the 
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trenches for an offensive; and the defeat of the Army in early 
September, when the Germans captured Riga, was probably 
due as much to bad organization and to lack of supplies as to 
collapse of morale. But by October the Army was in a state of 
complete disintegration. 

Several factors contributed to this rapid decline. One was 
the effective agitation by the Bolsheviks among the troops. 
Untroubled by the scruples which beset even the more extreme 
Socialists, the Bolsheviks openly and persistently preached im- 
mediate peace and fraternization—and, even more important 
in a peasant army, seizure of the land from the landlords. 
Another factor was the delay and irresolution of the Provisional 
Government in formulating a clear policy on either of these 
burning questions—peace and land. On the eve of the Bolshevik 
Revolution the number of deserters from the Army was esti- 
mated at 2 million. It is doubtful if more than 30,000 to 50,000 
men in the whole Army were actively pro-Bolshevik. Some 
units, which preserved their morale in spite of everything, were 
actively anti-Bolshevik. But the vast majority of the soldiers 
were intent on getting home, so as not to miss their opportunities 
of seizing land; or at most ‘neutral’, intent on keeping out of 
any fighting that might be going on. 

The destruction of the old Army was the avowed aim of the 
Bolsheviks. This was consistent both with Marxist theory of 
revolution, which placed the destruction of the existing State 
machinery in the forefront of its immediate objectives, and with 
Marxist theory of the State, which rejected a standing army in 
favour of an armed peoples’ militia. Apart from theory, from 
the practical point of view Lenin could never have hoped to 
win the Army over to his side as an ally; what he could do, and 
did, was to convert it into a neutral force by destroying its will 
to fight. With this object in mind, the Bolsheviks, as their in- 
fluence in the Army grew, encouraged the setting up of political 
committees and the demand for the election of officers and for 
‘democratization’—in fact for all those disruptive practices 
which they would themselves put down when the time came to 
form a new Red Army. 

It was probably never the intention of the Bolsheviks to use 
any of the existing units for their own future army. With very 
few exceptions (such as the Latvian Rifle Regiment) no former 
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units of the Imperial Army were in the event incorporated in 
the Red Army when it was formed in 1918. While preparing for 
the seizure of power, Lenin was successful in his main aim—to 
prevent the Army from being used as a force against the Bol- 
sheviks. For the armed force of the Bolshevik Revolution Lenin 
relied mainly on the Red Guards. This was an improvised 
guerrilla force, formed largely in the factories, but also in the 
villages, from staunch Bolshevik supporters. It was openly 
armed, drilled, and trained, ostensibly for the defence of the 
March Revolution, and already numbered some 20,000 on the 
eve of the November Revolution. It was a measure both of the 
impotence and the incompetence of the Provisional Govern- 
ment that it could, or would, do nothing to prevent the forma- 
tion and maintenance of this force which it did not control. 
As it was, this amateur Red Guard provided the means for the 
overthrow of the Provisional Government in November 1917. 
It also bore the brunt of such sporadic fighting against the 
Germans, the Czech Legionaries, or the White Armies as took 
place for a year or more after the Bolshevik Revolution—until 
the new Red Army could be built up for the real battles of the 
Civil War. 

Since the promise of immediate peace had been the main 
factor in helping the Bolsheviks to victory, it was obvious that 
no immediate steps could be taken to form a new army once 
they were in power. Lenin had repeatedly affirmed, and many 
of his followers no doubt believed, that if the Bolsheviks’ offer 
to all belligerents of a ‘democratic’ peace were rejected, then 
the Bolsheviks must fight a ‘revolutionary war’. There was in 
fact in early 1918 a large movement within the Communist 
Party in favour of such a war. But few of Lenin’s followers seem 
to have realized that in helping to destroy the morale of the 
Army they would make any continuance of war impossible. 

After the Bolshevik offer of all-round peace had been ignored, 
an attempt was made to re-create an army in January 1918 on 
a volunteer basis. The attempt was not a success, and indeed it 
is doubtful if Lenin himself ever regarded ‘revolutionary war’ 
as a serious possibility, and equally doubtful if he ever seriously 
tried to build up an army in January. He seems at this time to 
have relied almost entirely on the ever-increasing Red Guard. 

But after peace with Germany was signed on 3rd March 1918 
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—and with the danger of a civil war which threatened the Bol- 
shevik régime now looming—the creation of an army was 
decided on. The task was entrusted to Trotsky, as People’s 
Commissar for War, and was begun in earnest with a decree of 
22nd April 1918. This decree introduced compulsory military 
recruitment—and the origin of the Red Army may therefore 
be dated from it. But, for patriotic reasons, the official birthday 
of the Red Army is celebrated on 23rd February. This com- 
memorates the formation of the first Red Army volunteer con- 
tingents in response to an appeal: ‘the Socialist Fatherland is in 
danger’. It was on this day that the severe German peace terms 
were accepted by Lenin, but the acceptance had not yet reached 
the Germans, and their forces were rapidly advancing on 
Petrograd. 

The building of the Red Army owed more to Trotsky than 
to any other man. Even Lenin did not interfere with Trotsky’s 
handling of the problem, beyond endeavouring to keep the 
peace in the quarrels which developed between Trotsky and 
Voroshilov, and Trotsky and Stalin. The immediate problem 
which confronted Trotsky was the composition of the Army. 
The rank and file were mainly peasants. The peasants had 
helped the Bolsheviks to power by creating the chaos in which 
the final coup d’état proved possible: but they had no love for 
the Bolsheviks in power, who requisitioned their produce and 
gave them nothing in exchange. Above all, they had no wish to 
be forced once more into uniform. 

The problem of officers was equally serious. In the absence of 
anything like sufficient Communist commanders, Trotsky 
successfully reintroduced into the new Army thousands of 
officers of the old Army. Some of them joined for fear of the 
consequences of refusal, others from motives of patriotism. The 
introduction of these officers (who were known as ‘military 
specialists’) met with much opposition from the party purists. 
That Trotsky’s action was right from the point of view of 
efficiency is evident from the fact alone that throughout the 
Civil War the great majority of Red Army commanders 
(four-fifths in 1919, for example) were ex-officers. Nearly all 
the senior commands were held by them. The new Red com- 
manders who began to emerge from training were usually fit 
only for the more junior posts and did not affect the military 
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situation. The Communist guervilla leaders of the Red Guard 
were few, and did not materially alter the balance. 

Thus, both commanders and troops presented a serious 
problem of loyalty from the start. The problem of the officers 
was dealt with by the institution of political commissars 
attached to commanders at all levels, with co-ordinate powers. 
Their counter-signature to every military order was essential 
for its validity. This system, obviously detrimental to military 
efficiency, was not intended as a permanency. It was not, how- 
ever, until after 1925 that the Soviet authorities considered it 
safe to make any substantial inroads on this practice of dual 
command. 

To meet the danger presented by the large peasant com- 
ponent in the Army, Trotsky had recourse to the Communist 
Party cells and organizations inside the Army. These Army 
Communists were trained and used by him to stiffen the morale 
of doubtful units; they were enjoined to act as spies and in- 
formers, and also to show selfless devotion to duty, and thus to 
inspire others by their example. If they failed in their duties, 
the consequences to them were proportionately more severe. In 
the course of the Civil War thousands of such Communists were 
continually drafted from one part of the fluid front to another 
to meet any emergency as it arose, and to distribute the re- 
vitalizing Communist influence on morale where it was most 
needed. On the whole, the Army Communists carried out their 
assignment with success. 

The keynotes of Trotsky’s military policy were discipline, 
centralized political control, and orthodoxy of doctrine. In 
putting through each of these aspects of his policy, Trotsky 
had to overcome considerable opposition within his own party. 
That he was able to do so was due in part to Lenin’s support, 
and in part to the fact that the exigencies of the struggle for 
survival while the Civil War lasted overrode dispute and con- 
flict inside the party. 

In the interests of military discipline, Trotsky abolished the 
election of officers, curtailed the interference by Army Com- 
munist committees in military affairs, and when necessary 
backed the ex-officers, the ‘military specialists’, against the 
Communist commissars. As he frankly admitted, such practices 
as the election of officers were all very well so long as the aim was 
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to help to disintegrate the old Imperial Army while the Com- 
munists were preparing to seize power. They would not do now 
that the Communists were in power and needed an efficient 
army in order to achieve victory. But this point of view offended 
many of the Army Communists, particularly those who were 
drawn from the Red Guard or Red partisan detachments and 
who hankered after the freedom of action which they had en- 
joyed when they were helping to make the revolution. 

Trotsky’s policy of centralization, which aimed at facility of 
control, especially over the valuable Communist network in- 
side the Army, aroused a hostility due to similar motives among 
these same groups. It was therefore not until 1919 that Trotsky 
was successful in building up his centralized system of political 
control, under the Revolutionary War Council of the RSFSR, 
of which he was chairman. The political departments which 
were set up to co-ordinate all political activity in the Army 
were placed under the direction of the Political Administra- 
tion of the Red Army. But it took more than a year, and the 
mass recruitment of many new and more tractable young 
Communists, before this administration was successful in bend- 
ing the unruly cells and committees throughout the Army to its 
- will. Its methods were far from gentle, and Trotsky’s success 
made him many bitter enemies who did not easily forget. By 
1919, however, the process was virtually complete, though 
opposition from Army Communists, usually known as ‘syndical- 
ism’ in party jargon, was to smoulder for several more years. 

Throughout the Civil War the Political Administration of 
the Red Army, though under the general guidance of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, retained a degree 
of independence of control by the civilian party organization. 
Even more important in winning centralized and autonomous 
political control for the military authorities was the decree of 
21st February 1919, which removed the so-called special 
branches of the Army, responsible for security inside the armed 
forces, from the control of the Vecheka (the Extraordinary Com- 
mission for State Security) and placed them under the Revolu- 
tionary War Council. In other words, during the Civil War 
(and until 1925) the Army command controlled both its political 
and its police network. 

Finally, throughout the Civil War Trotsky faced considerable 
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opposition on the question of military doctrine. In military 
matters he dismissed with contempt theories of so-called 
‘Marxist’ military science and ranged himself on the side of the 
orthodox ex-officers of the Imperial Army and its main 
strategist, General Svechin. In doing so he clashed with men 
like Voroshilov, an ex-partisan leader, who advocated guerrilla 
tactics of manceuvre as being the only true form of Marxist 
warfare; or Frunze, later to oust Trotsky, who advocated the so- 
called unitary military doctrine, according to which the Red 
Army should be re-trained in that spirit of offence and rapid 
manceuvre which alone corresponded to the future needs of the 
army of the vanguard of the advancing proletariat. Trotsky 
also had little sympathy with the views of such young Com- 
munist enthusiasts as Tukhachevsky, who at one time advo- 
cated that the Red Army should become the military arm of the 
Communist International for the purpose of carrying revolu- 
tion to Europe by force. 

While the Civil War lasted Trotsky successfully overcame all 
such opposition to his policies. But he was tactless, ruthless, and 
apparently completely indifferent to the number of enemies he 
was steadily making for himself. The one refrain that ran 
through all his speeches was: this is no time for clever theories or 
for bizarre ‘Marxist’ doctrine. What is needed is to train an 
army consisting largely of illiterate peasants to shoot, to grease 
their boots, and to keep themselves free from vermin. His 
policy probably helped more than anything else to-win the Civil 
War for the Communists. It probably also helped considerably 
in bringing about Trotsky’s ultimate downfall after the Civil War 
was over and the struggle for the succession to Lenin began. 

The resistance to any form of centralized control by the 
guerrilla-minded Communist Red Guard commanders also 
caused initial difficulties on questions of military command. 
Trotsky began by forming a Central Operation Department in 
May 1918, but made little headway in enforcing its authority 
on the anarchical local commanders. A Commander-in-Chief, 
I. I. Vatsetis, an ex-colonel of the Imperial Army, was ap- 
pointed on 8th July 1918, but the first significant step was the 
setting up on 2nd September 1918 of the Revolutionary War 
Council, of which Trotsky became chairman. This Council, 
which also included political members, exercised supreme com- 
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mand over all military matters through subordinate Revolu- 
tionary War Councils of the several fronts. These were also 
composed of both military and political members. In all cases 
military orders required the concurrence of the political mem- 
bers for validity. Thus, the system of dual command was main- 
tained right up to the highest levels. 

The powers of the Revolutionary War Council at first ex- 
tended not only to the co-ordination of all operations of the 
Red Army throughout the country, but also to questions of 
military supply. But its authority, and therefore Trotsky’s, was 
to some extent curtailed soon after its formation, when, on 3oth 
November 1918, the parallel Council of Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Defence was set up with full powers in all matters relating to 
the organization of the resources of the country in the interests 
of the war. Lenin became chairman of this latter Council, of 
which both Stalin and Trotsky were members. Stalin was not, 
however, a member of the Revolutionary War Council except 
for a few weeks. 

The principal Communist achievement in the military field 
was perhaps not so much the military victory in the Civil War 
as the skill with which the Soviet Government succeeded in 
retaining to a sufficient degree for victory the loyalty of an 
army composed largely of ex-Imperial Army officers and of 
reluctant peasants. There were some, though not very many, 
desertions from among the officers. Deserters from the ranks 
were numbered in millions. But these soldier deserters did not 
for the most part transfer to the other side; they either tried to 
escape home, or in some cases formed ‘green’ partisan bands 
who fought against both belligerents. They were comparatively 
leniently treated on recapture, and many of them surrendered 
voluntarily. 

To say that the Red Army as a mass, as distinct from its 
Communist minority (Communists in the Red Army numbered 
280,000 out of some 5} millions in 1920), supported the Soviet 
Government would be an exaggeration. But in the main, when 
faced with the choice between the Communists and the White 
Armies—who committed the gross political error of attempting 
to restore the land to its former owners in territory which they 
controlled—the peasant Red Army men preferred the Com- 
munists. Their loyalty was thus at best a choice between two 
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evils. It was nonetheless, as Trotsky maintained, the decisive 
factor in victory in the Civil War. Thus, the success with which 
the Soviet Government kept the Army on its side was in large 
measure due to skill in political indoctrination. The whole 
centralized political system, with its network of Communist 
‘ginger groups’ and its mobile Communist cells, dispatched for 
first aid wherever morale was flagging, played a far-reaching 
part. 

It was a measure of the success of this system that in 1920 
and 1921 the Red Army could be employed for the purpose of 
putting down anti-Soviet peasant partisan warfare which was 
raging on a considerable scale in the Ukraine, in Siberia, and 
in the centre of Russia. Or, what was even more telling, that 
Trotsky could successfully use the Red Army in March 1921 
against the Kronstadt sailors, who had risen against the Com- 
munist Government and demanded some basic freedom for 
peasants and workers. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE RED ARMY DURING 
THE CIVIL WAR 


I9I7—1920 
Colonel E. Léderrey 


IN ORDER TO UNDERSTAND the Civil War in Russia it is 
essential to study the circumstances which led to these four 
years of bitter warfare which tore the Russian people apart. In 
1914 the Imperial Russian Army had joined battle with the 
Central Powers as the ally of Britain and France. In the course 
of nearly three years of continuous warfare, the Russian Army 
played a tremendous part in the Allied cause, but suffered 
enormous casualties. Russia was brought to the verge of ex- 
haustion by her war effort, and by lack of arms, the failure of 
the railway network, and by disorganization on the home front, 
which included serious food difficulties. Because of the magni- 
tude of her war effort, by 1917 Russia had become the first 
major casualty of the First World War. Her armies had been 
driven from Poland and Lithuania, and partly because of the 
appalling rate of casualties and the lack of arms and equip- 
ment, the rank and file were in the grip of war weariness, 
which made them vulnerable to revolutionary propaganda 
based on the simple slogans of ‘peace and bread’. 

In March 1917 a sudden revolutionary coup d’état overthrew 
the Government of the Tsar. But the new régime, based on 
liberal principles, was reluctant to desert Russia’s Western Allies, 
and in insisting on a continuation of the war, failed to satisfy 
the almost universal demand for an end to the fighting. More- 
over, the very liberal nature of the new régime, which had little 
armed force at its disposal, exposed it to serious dangers. 
Experienced generals, aghast at the dishonour of the proposals 
to make peace with Germany, threatened to march on the 
Russian capital, Petrograd; and one of them, Kornilov, actually 
tried to do so. On the political left, the militant Bolshevik party, 

3 Mr. J. M. Mackintosh collaborated in the writing of this chapter. 
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led by Lenin, who had been sent back to Russia by the Germans 
to sow confusion, staked all on peace at any price and power to 
the ‘Soviets’ or councils of soldiers and citizens which had 
sprung up all over the country. The failure of an offensive in 
July 1917 by a virtually unarmed horde on the South-Western 
front, served to emphasize the unhappy state of the Imperial 
Army, in which soldiers had already begun to kill their officers 
and to set up ‘Soviets’. Finally, in October 1917 the liberal 
régime collapsed under the blows of the Petrograd Soviet, 
led by the Bolshevik Leon (Lev) Trotsky. The success of the 
extreme left-wing in the capital was followed in Moscow and 
other cities, and the Bolshevik party set about the formation 
of a government pledged to end the war immediately and hand 
over the land to the peasants. 

The immediate reaction was the mass and unorganized 
break-up of the Army at the front. The peasant soldiers re- 
turned home carrying with them what arms they had and 
began to seize the land for themselves. The whole of Russia 
became a seething mass of deserting soldiery, out to take and 
defend what they could get. In the confusion, groups of every 
political and nationalist persuasion appeared, from Ukrainian 
or Caucasian nationalists to groups of monarchist officers; and 
everywhere outright brigandage raised its head. The writ of 
the Bolshevik Government in Petrograd and Moscow hardly 
ran outside the main cities. To add to the confusion, the 
German Army began to advance into Russia, driving the herds 
of deserters or brigades of armed Bolsheviks before them. In 
February 1918 the new régime took two momentous decisions. 
It empowered Trotsky to make peace with Germany at any 
price, including even the occupation of the Ukraine (the peace 
of Brest-Litovsk) ; and on 23rd February 1918, the day on which 
an armed Bolshevik unit inflicted a check on a German column 
marching on Petrograd, it announced the foundation of a Red 
Army of Workers and Peasants, to defend the revolution.} 

Gradually out of the utter confusion of the winter of 1917-18 
the main outlines of the protagonists in Russia’s new ‘time of 

? In November 1918 a plan was drawn up for the creation of 47 infantry divisions 
(116 brigades, 339 regiments) and 4 cavalry divisions, but how far it was fulfilled 
is uncertain. Sixteen so-called ‘armies’ are recorded as being in action at various 


times on various fronts, but the largest strength recorded of any one of them is 
65,000 men, and of some no higher than 20,000, 
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trouble’ began to appear. In the heart of Russia, power was in 
the hands of the Bolshevik Party, which was trying to organize 
the rudiments of a Communist State under conditions of war, 
chaos and the breakdown of normal administration. Soon all 
efforts of the régime were to be concentrated on military 
defence against its political enemies in arms. In the south the 
whole Ukraine was in the hands of the German Army, which 
had driven Bolshevik detachments eastwards to the Volga and 
the Caucasus. A strong Ukrainian nationalist movement had 
appeared in Kiev behind the Germans’ backs. In many outlying 
territories of the old Russian Empire—Estonia, Latvia, Fin- 
land, and the Caucasus—such movements took advantage of 
the collapse of central government to set up independent States, 
some with German support. Russian opponents of the Bol- 
sheviks (mostly army officers and Cossacks) were collecting in 
the North Caucasus and in Western Siberia. Finally, the 
Western Allies took a decision in 1918 to support with arms 
and men the groups—they were hardly armies at this stage— 
which had pledged themselves to continue the war against 
Germany. This was the ‘Intervention’, which began as a 
Western move to resurrect a second front in the east which the 
Bolshevik Revolution had destroyed. 

The first real clashes of the Civil War occurred along the rivers 
Don, Kuban, and middle reaches of the Volga, where some of 
the most famous wartime commanders of the Imperial Army, 
Generals Alexeyev, Kornilov, Denikin, and others had gathered. 

Towards the end of 1917 an Army of Volunteers had come 
into being in the south consisting for the most part of 3,000 
Tsarist officers commanded by General Kornilov. Farther east 
a Cossack Army numbering 40,000 men was being formed 
under the command of General Krasnov. One of the earliest 
actions in the Civil War took place when Krasnov moved 
against the town of Tsaritsin (now called Stalingrad), where a 
Bolshevik headquarters had been established under a local 
leader named Voroshilov. The Bolsheviks succeeded in de- 
fending the town, but the siege is mainly famous because it 
was the scene of an early clash between Trotsky, the Com- 
missar for War, and Stalin, who had been sent to Tsaritsin as 
senior political commissar. Stalin, having no confidence in 
former Tsarist officers serving in the Red Army, had ordered 
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their removal and replacement by Communists. Incensed at 
this challenge to his authority, Trotsky demanded and obtained 
from Lenin the transfer of Stalin to the Ukraine. The whole 
episode was typical of the bitter hostility between Stalin and 
Trotsky and was one of many similar occurrences. 

In November 1918 a British military mission arrived at the 
headquarters of the anti-Bolshevik forces in the Kuban. These 
forces were now commanded by General Denikin, after the 
deaths of Kornilov and Alexeyev. Negotiations brought about 
the merger of the Cossack Army with the forces of General 
Denikin, who assumed the title of Commander-in-Chief, 
Southern Russia. By the end of the year he had a reorganized, 
well-trained, and well-equipped army of 180,000 men. His 
stocks of war material included 250,000 rifles, thirty pieces of 
field artillery, and a few tanks which had been landed by the 
British at Novorossiisk. In the south, the year 1918 was thus 
one of consolidation of the anti-Bolshevik forces, which were 
ready to undertake their major offensive in the following year. 

In the east, fighting flared up along the middle Volga and in 
the area between the river and the Ural Mountains quite early 
in 1918. A number of anti-Bolshevik governments came into 
being in those regions, raised troops and began to extend their 
hold along the Volga. The situation was further confused by 
the presence of a corps of Czechs and Slovaks, former prisoners 
of war from the Austrian Army who were being trained to 
fight in the ranks of the Russian Army when the Revolution 
came. They had been given a free pass to leave Russia by way 
of Siberia, and had reached the Volga area when the Bolshevik 
Government ordered their disarmament. To make matters 
worse, the local Red Army commander in this sector, 
Muravyev, chose this moment to desert to the anti-Bolsheviks, 
and the united Czechs and White Russians crossed the Volga 
in strength. These disasters brought Trotsky on the scene, and 
after treating the defeatist elements with the utmost rigour, he 
set about reorganizing the remainder of the Red forces. In 
September 1918 the Red Army counter-attacked, and by the 
middle of October it had recrossed the Volga and re-estab- 
lished a front to the east of the river. These operations brought 
to the fore one of the outstanding Red Army commanders, the 
future Marshal Tukhachevsky, who was placed in command 
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of the First Red Army on the Volga front when barely twenty- 
five years of age. 

The entry into action of the Czechoslovak troops induced the 
Allies to evolve a tentative plan for an ‘Eastern Front’ against 
the forces of the Central Powers, running from the Baltic to 
the German-occupied areas of the Ukraine. This involved, of 
course, the overthrow of the Bolshevik régime in Moscow and 
Petrograd, which had made peace with the Germans. Instead 
of being evacuated through Siberia to France, the Czecho- 
slovak corps was to form the nucleus of an army which was to 
include all the White Russian forces and some Allied con- 
tingents. The French General Janin, who had originally been 
sent to Russia to organize the evacuation of the Czechoslovak 
troops, was now appointed ‘Commander-in-Chief Allied Forces 
West of Lake Baikal’. The British General Knox was named as 
his Deputy, in charge of training and supply. The appointment 
of these officers coincided roughly with the arrival of the 
Russian Admiral Kolchak, who had been appointed Minister of 
War and Marine by an anti-Bolshevik Government in the 
Siberian town of Omsk. Soon afterwards he was chosen 
Supreme Commander of all anti-Bolshevik Russian Forces. 
In General Janin’s estimate at this point the Red Armies 
totalled about 100,000 men, and their opponents, including the 
Czechs, between 120,000 and 130,000. Mention should be 
made also that a British force under General Ironside had 
joined anti-Bolshevik Russian forces in the extreme north near 
Archangel. A large base had been set up, and a combined 
Anglo-Russian group had penetrated about 300 kilometres to 
the south-east of the port, where they were faced by a hastily 
organized Red Army—the 6th. The situation of this Eastern 
Front at the end of 1918 was of a thinly manned front line 
running roughly north and south from the town of Perm in the 
north (which the anti-Bolsheviks took on 24th December), 
east of the river Volga to a point between Tsaritsin and Oren- 
burg in the southern foothills of the Ural mountains. 

In the year 1919 the Russian Civil War changed its basic 
character. With the surrender of the German Empire in 
November 1918 the raison d’étre of a second anti-German front 
in the east disappeared, and the war became a purely political 
and ideological struggle between the revolutionary Bolshevik 
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Government and those who advocated a different political sys- 
tem. The latter were split between Socialists and Liberals on the 
one hand, and, on the other, those who wanted to re-establish 
the rigid monarchy of the old régime. The Allied contingents 
were committed to the support of the anti-Bolshevik forces in 
general, but these forces lost much of their potential effective- 
ness by internal dissension between their leaders. Nevertheless, 
as the year 1919 opened, all anti-Bolshevik groups were deter- 
mined to make a supreme effort to reach Moscow and Petro- 
grad by a military advance from the south, east, and north- 
west, and to bring about the final overthrow of the revolution. 
In the south the three armies acknowledging the command of 
General Denikin (the Don Army, the Army of Volunteers, and 
the Army of the Caucasus) were to advance northwards into 
the Ukraine, which had been occupied by the Red Army when 
the German Army had withdrawn in 1918. The left wing of 
Denikin’s force was to make for Kiev and Kharkov; the right, 
under General Wrangel, was to push along the Volga and link 
up with the Eastern Front at Saratov or Ufa. Meanwhile, 
Admiral Kolchak was to organize a mass advance westwards 
across the Volga, aiming directly at Moscow. 

Such was the plan. Actually, owing to the inordinate length 
of the front, the armies operating as separate striking forces 
proved unable to help one another. (Wrangel, the ablest 
strategist, suggested an alternative plan whereby the bulk of 
the Southern Armies would have struck towards the Volga with 
the sole object of effecting a link-up in strength with the White 
Forces further east.) In January 1919 the advance from the 
south began. In April the anti-Bolsheviks had reached the 
river Donetz in the Ukraine, and on 24th May Denikin broke 
the main Red Army front near Kharkov; the city fell in June. 
On ist July Wrangel entered Tsaritsin, and in the following 
month the anti-Bolshevik forces reoccupied the Ukraine, in- 
cluding Odessa and Kiev. In the centre, the White Cavalry 
under General Mamontov, operating in the rear of the Red 
Armies, inflicted losses on them for weeks on end. 

At this stage a crisis arose in the Red Command. Under 
pressure of events the Commander-in-Chief, Vatsetis, was dis- 
missed, and a former army general, Kamenev, was appointed 
in his place. At the front, the decision was taken to counter 
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Denikin’s advance by concentrating on the creation of a Red 
Cavalry Army, for whose command was chosen the celebrated 
former NCO, Budenny. Meanwhile Denikin’s advance con- 
tinued. On 13th October the Army of Volunteers entered Orel, 
and advanced to within 250 kilometres of Moscow. But the 
White advance had reached its turning point. Many of Deni- 
kin’s troops became disorganized as the apparent end of the 
campaign came in sight. The front line was thinly manned, 
and when a Red counter-attack was launched, it collapsed. 
Orel was retaken, and many conscripts in Denikin’s army took 
to flight. On 29th October, Budenny’s cavalry army broke into 
Voronezh and pursued the White Armies to the Don and the 
Black Sea. On oth January 1920 the Red Armies crossed the 
Don and drove Denikin across the north Caucasus to Novoros- 
siisk. On 23rd March 1920 the White forces embarked in 
Allied ships for the Crimea amid scenes of unprecedented chaos 
and confusion, leaving behind 100,000 prisoners of war and all 
their war material. The climax to the campaign came on 4th 
April 1920, when General Denikin handed over his command to 
Wrangel and retired from active service. 

So much for the events in the south. 1919 was also the period 
of two further attempts to reach Moscow, one from the north- 
west and one from the east. On 13th October 1919—the very 
day on which Denikin, then at the height of his success, entered 
Orel—General Yudenich, who had collected an army of 20,000 
men in Estonia, began to march on Petrograd. A week later 
his troops were within go kilometres of the city. On 22nd 
October, however, the Red Army in Petrograd counter- 
attacked, relying on fire support provided by the Red Fleet in 
the Baltic. After a fortnight’s hard fighting, Yudenich was 
driven back to Estonia, where the local Estonian Government, 
faced with the prospect of a Bolshevik invasion, disarmed and 
interned its officers and men. 

On the eastern front a major offensive was launched in 
March 1919. The anti-Bolshevik forces consisted of four armies 
known as the Army of Siberia (32,000 men) in the north, the 
Western Army (51,000 men) in the centre, and the Southern 
Army and an independent Volunteer Corps in the south. On 
11th April the advance of the Whites once again threatened 
Kazan and Samara on the Volga, but with the arrival of 
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Frunze (a prominent Bolshevik military leader) and Tuk- 
hachevsky, a Red Army counter-attack was organized which 
halted the Whites and drove them back to their starting point. 
A daring outflanking march by Tukhachevsky placed a con- 
siderable Red force in possession of the passes.over the Ural 
Mountains, and this led to a general White retreat into Siberia. 
On 15th November 1919 the Red Army entered Omsk, and 
the main strength of the anti-Bolshevik forces in the east was 
split up and broken. Throughout 1920 the Red Army pursued 
the White relentlessly eastwards across Siberia, and by 1921 
had reached the Far East. Here they came into contact with 
joint White Russian and Japanese forces, stiffened by an 
American contingent, and a long-drawn-out campaign was 
necessary, lasting into 1922, before the Soviet Government in 
Moscow could fully claim that the whole of the Far Eastern 
territories of the former Russian Empire were under their 
control. The last of the White Armies withdrew into Man- 
churia, and the Red Army entered Vladivostok. 

But to return to European Russia. In the spring of 1920 
General Wrangel began to reorganize the White Armies in the 
Crimea. ‘The Army no longer exists as a fighting instrument,’ 
he said, ‘it can now only fight isolated actions.’ From these 
modest beginnings Wrangel proceeded to build up a new 
Russian Army of 100,000 men. In the summer of 1920, at the 
same time as a Polish Army invaded the Ukraine from the 
west and seized Kiev, Wrangel advanced across the lower 
Dnieper to meet it. The Red Army, however, counter-attacked 
the Poles, and in a massive westwards advance reached the 
gates of Warsaw in August. Here Pilsudski the Polish leader 
struck back at them successfully and drove the Red Army back 
into Belorussia. Peace was signed between the Soviet Govern- 
ment and Poland on 2oth September, and this afforded the 
Red leaders the chance of throwing all their forces against 
Wrangel. Frunze was put in charge of operations. After careful 
preparation and bitter fighting, the Red Army pierced the 
Perekop position covering the Crimea on 8th November 1920, 
and once this defence line had been broken there was no hope 
of organizing serious resistance in the peninsula. The defenders 
began a headlong retreat to the Black Sea ports. There, Allied 
ships embarked 140,000 servicemen, civilians, women, and 
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children lacking the barest necessities. So ended Wrangel’s 
campaign in the Crimea, and with it all organized resistance 
against the Soviet Government in European Russia. 

‘The Phantom War’ was Sir Winston Churchill’s description 
of the civil war which was fought in the European and Asian 
parts of Russia from 1917 to 1920. The most notable feature of 
it was that both sides had to improvise their armed forces. The 
Bolsheviks enjoyed great superiority in numbers but were lack- 
ing in trained officers and NCOs. The Whites were faced with 
the same problem in reverse. 

The next important aspect was the inordinate vastness of the 
battlefields. Though the White Armies received considerable 
external aid, they were unable to use it to the fullest advantage 
and co-ordinate their efforts, owing to the lack of communica- 
tions. The spring offensive of 1919 was a case in point. Moscow 
seems to have been the objective on which the White Armies 
were to converge from the east and the south. According to the 
Soviet Encyclopedia, they were to be joined by another White 
Army—that of Yudenich—advancing from the west. The 
original plan (so the Encyclopedia claims) was for Yudenich to 
strike out from Petrograd and link up with the White Armies 
moving down from Archangel. Though this plan was not im- 
practicable it required a degree of co-ordination which proved 
unattainable, owing to the huge distances between the various 
armies concerned (a handicap that prevented them from 
assisting one another) and the enormous distance of their final 
objective. If Yudenich, instead of marching on Petrograd, 
without the others, had joined hands with Denikin’s left flank 
when the latter’s centre reached Orel, he might perhaps have 
staved off the subsequent disaster. 

It should also be borne in mind that by retreating the Red 
Armies increased their numbers. To the White, every with- 
drawal meant a scattering of their forces. 

The Bolsheviks had the additional advantage of manceuvring 
on internal lines. The advantage was, however, limited by the 
enormous distances involved, and the existing railway system 
proved quite inadequate to ensure the transport of strategic 
reserves from one front to another. Moreover, only the railways 
were serviceable during periods of rain and thaw, and their 
role was consequently vital as the principal form of transport. 
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A notable development were the armoured trains; their use 
as a tactical weapon was limited and so was their range because 
of the amount of ammunition they were made to carry. As soon 
as this ammunition was exhausted the trains returned to base 
at top speed. 

The enormous magnitude of the fronts made defence in depth 
impossible and favoured the use of such tactics as frontal 
assaults, turning and outflanking movements. An enemy break- 
through or a withdrawal were apt to develop into a disorderly 
rout, which was often turned to full account by the cavalry. 
Both sides were relatively well provided with cavalry regiments, 
which proved particularly effective in attacks on the enemy’s 
rear. Their equipment consisted of sabres, rifles, and machine- 
guns. The machine-gun’s range of fire was the decisive factor 
in actual combat. Field artillery played only a secondary role, 
having little effect on men scattered over a wide area. The few 
tanks and aircraft that were used deserve no more than a 
passing reference. 

The Soviet Encyclopedia says nothing of the role and influence 
of Trotsky, whom it describes as a traitor. From the evidence 
available it would seem that they were anything but negligible, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that Trotsky was the one man 
mainly responsible for victory in the Civil War. With his 
famous train, which from August 1918 on served as his mobile 
Headquarters (he later had two of them), Trotsky claimed to 
have turned up whenever the situation on some sector of the 
front appeared critical. In his own words, the train was ‘that 
vital shovelful of coal that keeps a dying fire alive’. It carried, 
besides a printing press and signalling equipment (including a 
radio transmitter for direct contact with Moscow), a small 
number of hand-picked officers capable of organising new 
formations on the spot or taking over from commanders who 
had proved unequal to their task. The train also carried some 
motor-cars, tobacco, boots, and various comforts for the 
troops. 

In Siberia, Kolchak’s failure to provide firm leadership was 
primarily responsible for the victories of the Red Armies. The 
Admiral himself has been depicted as ‘a reed painted to look 
like steel’. It was the Bolsheviks who in the end benefited from 
the huge quantities of supplies and equipment sent out to the 
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White Armies. In Ufa alone they found 230,000 rifles, which 
since the previous January had been awaiting distribution to 
115,000 fighting men. During that time recruits in Ufa were 
trained at the rate of one rifle for every ten men. While bread 
was short in the front-line areas, which caused soldiers to form 
marauding bands in search of food, the depots in Ufa were 
crammed to capacity with 96,000 tons of wheat and 64,000 tons 
of oats. The supply of uniforms captured at Irkutsk would have 
been enough to clothe the entire army of Kolchak. 

Towards the end of June 1919, Kolchak’s officers felt unable 
to impose strict discipline on starving soldiers, making do with 
pathetically meagre supplies. Even those Czechoslovak troops 
which were still at the front fixed a limit beyond which they 
were not prepared to go. 

The Red Armies, too, passed through times when morale 
was at a low ebb. When that happened ruthless action was 
taken at the front and in the rear areas. One way of dealing 
with it was to send for seasoned Communists to tighten up 
discipline, which—in the words of Jomini—is ‘the cement of 
an army’, and determines the issue one way or the other. In 
addition, hunger, cold, physical exhaustion, and typhus caused 
heavy losses in both the Red and the White armies. According 
to Walter, the ratio of these losses was such that ‘out of every 
seven Servicemen killed during the war, only one died in 
action’. | 


CHAPTER 4 


THE RED ARMY IN THE POLISH WAR 
1920 


General of the Army Maxime Weygand 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION brought about the complete dis- 
integration of the Imperial Army—a process which reached its 
climax in December 1917, when the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
ended hostilities between Russia and Germany. 

Two and a half years had passed since that event when the 
Franco-British diplomatic and military mission, headed by Lord 
d’Abernon, the British Ambassador, and M. Jusserand, the 
French Ambassador, arrived in Warsaw. During the same 
period the Soviet Government had been engaged in fighting the 
counter-revolutionary forces. In 1919 the Red Army defeated 
the White forces of General Yudenich in western Russia. In 
1920 it crushed the army of Admiral Kolchak in Siberia and the 
forces of Ataman Petlyura in the Ukraine. The Soviet Govern- 
ment had thus contrived to build up an Army of some fighting 
value. The war against Poland was to intensify the military 
renaissance of Russia. 

The Versailles Treaty, in reviving Poland as an independent 
State, had failed to define her eastern frontier. The ‘Curzon 
Line’ (September 1919) laid down a temporary line of demarca- 
tion corresponding to the frontiers of the one-time Duchy of 
Warsaw. This ran from Grodno on the Niemen to Brest-Litovsk 
on the Bug and Khotin on the Dniester. But the new Poland 
aspired to the frontiers of the ancient kingdom of Poland, 
which, before the 1772 partition, comprised parts of White 
Russia and the Ukraine. Marshal Pilsudski, Head of the Polish 
State and Supreme Commander, invoking the menace of 
Soviet troop concentrations, decided to ward it off by a pre- 
ventive attack. The ease with which his forces occupied the 
Ukraine led the Poles to under-estimate their enemies. 

The invasion of the Ukraine had far-reaching repercussions in 
Russia. On the very day when Pilsudski triumphantly entered 
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Kiev, Chicherin declared that ‘this victory would be short-lived’, 
and Trotsky raised the banner of a holy war. A Military 
Council was formed to prepare and conduct the war. General 
Brusilov and other Generals of the former Tsarist Army took 
part in it. The struggle acquired a national character. The 
Government ordered production in factories to be speeded up 
and made an appeal to all able-bodied officers, NCOs, 
and other ranks to register for service. By voluntary enlist- 
ment or compulsion it succeeded in expanding the fighting 
strength and the ‘cadres’ of the Red Army to a considerable 
extent. 

On and July 1920 the Commander-in-Chief Western Front 
issued an Order of the Day stating: 


‘The troops enrolled under the Red Flag are now ready to fight to 
the death the forces of the White Eagle; avenge the dishonour of 
Kiev and drown the criminal Pilsudski government in the blood of 
the annihilated Polish Army. The fate of the world revolution will 
be decided on the Western front. The path of the world conflagra- 
tion passes over the corpse of Poland. Forward to Vilna, Minsk and 
Warsaw!’ 


Simultaneously, an intensive propaganda incited the inter- 
national proletariat to support the revolutionary cause and 
prevent the dispatch of arms to Poland. 

It has been estimated that, excluding the Red Army forces 
detailed to crush any armed threat to the Soviet régime in the 
various territories in Russia, the reinforcements sent to the 
Polish front brought the total Soviet strength up from twenty- 
three to thirty-four divisions. Moreover, so-called ‘Labour 
Armies’ were organized in Russia, which formed part of the 
active forces, but were used to help the peasants or in work of 
military and economic importance during quiet periods. These 
armies, four in number, were in the Petrograd, Moscow, 
Chernigov, and the Ukraine areas, but little or no detailed 
information is available about their activities. The main 
strength of the Russian Army was concentrated in the armies 
which carried out the attack on Warsaw. 

Polish and Russian accounts agree about their composition 
at the time when, in the last days of July 1920, they invaded 
Poland along the whole front. This front was divided by the 
Pripet Marshes into two distinct parts: 
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(a) The Northern Front; where from north to south the Bolshevik 
forces comprised: 


IIT Cavalry Corps, under General Gay-Khan 
(roth and 15th Cavalry Divisions) ; 
Fourth Army, under General Chuvayev 
(12th, 18th, 53rd, and 54th Infantry Divisions and two 
brigades) ; 
Fifteenth Army, under General Kork 
(4th, r1th, 16th, and 35th Infantry Divisions) ; 
Third Army, under General Lazarevich 
(5th, 6th, 21st, and 56th Infantry Divisions) ; 
Sixteenth Army, under General Dovoino-Solocub 
(27th, 2nd, 17th, roth, and 8th Infantry Divisions); 
Group Mozyr, under General Shrepin, fighting in the 
marshy area of the Pripet, linked the northern and 
southern fronts. (Equivalent to two Divisions.) 


(b) The Southern Front: 


Twelfth Army, under General Vaskanov 
(25th, 7th, 44th, and 24th Infantry Divisions) ; 
Fourteenth Army, under General Molkochanov 
(60th and 41st Infantry Divisions) ; 
Cavalry Army, under General Budenny 
(14th, 6th, 4th, and 11th Cavalry Divisions, and the 
45th and 47th Infantry Divisions). 


In sum there were twenty-eight infantry and six cavalry 
divisions, a total of thirty-four divisions. Their strength in man- 
power cannot, however, be accurately assessed. The number of 
infantry in a division varied from 2,000 to 7,000. In his book The 
Year 1920, Marshal Pilsudski based his data on the figure in a 
captured Russian document, which gave the ration strength on 
the Western Front as 790,000—and reckoned that 25 per cent.— 
200,000 men—were fighting troops. General Sikorski, basing his 
estimates on strength ‘states’ of the infantry and mounted troops 
in each army, calculated the Russian forces on the Northern 
Front as some 116,000 fighting troops, and on the Southern Front 
as 58,000, a total of 174,000—which comes near to the figures 
given by Marshal Pilsudski and those given by the Russians 
themselves, and may be taken as a reasonable approximation. 

The same difficulties arise in assessing the Russians’ state of 
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equipment. All Soviet soldiers were provided with small arms. 
But in some divisions there were as many as 266 heavy machine- 
guns, in others only forty. Some divisions had seventy field-guns 
or howitzers; others had no more than a dozen. The supply of 
infantry ammunition seems to have been adequate, but there 
was a shortage of artillery ammunition. The output of the 
ordnance factories was far from fulfilling Government demands. 
I had confirmation of this fact from a Polish officer on his 
return from the Baranowicze armistice discussions. This officer, 
who spoke fluent Russian, had overheard a conversation be- 
tween two Russian soldiers. One of them gloated over the 
delights of Warsaw, which, the Russian troops had been told, 
they could loot for two days running. To this the other retorted: 
‘How are you going to take Warsaw—by shooting at the Poles 
with potatoes? Don’t you know we have run out of shells?’ 

The rank-and-file of the Red Army came from all walks of 
life. Intelligence reports and statements by prisoners-of-war 
showed the Soviet Army to be an amalgam where volunteers, 
forcibly enlisted men, ex-White Army personnel, robbers, and 
convicts were serving side by side. The proportion of genuine 
Bolsheviks was not more than 8 to 1o per cent. Although 
many of the men had joined the Army as the only way to get 
enough to eat, discontent was rife, and desertions were very 
numerous. Whenever a deserter failed to return to his unit 
within twenty days, his family were held responsible and their 
property was seized. In spite of propaganda efforts, no idealism 
inspired the troops. The Russian soldier’s legendary heroism 
blended with fatalism no longer existed in 1920, but his 
temperamental tendency towards extremes had been stimulated 
by revolutionary agitation, and he swung quickly from en- 
thusiasm after victory to depression after defeat. A prolonged 
effort became impossible for such a soldier—insufficiently 
trained, ill-equipped, and without confidence in his leaders. 

The technicians were hastily trained in a large number of 
special centres. Some of these specialized in turning out propa- 
ganda agents; the theme taught was simple enough: Soviets 
everywhere—first in Poland, then in France. 

The cadres of this Army were soon filled. The ‘national war’ 
appeal to officers and NCOs, regardless of political opinions 
and class, had rallied large numbers who had hitherto refused 
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to serve under the Red Flag—ex-officers of the Imperial and 
Counter-Revolutionary armies, including staff college gradu- 
ates. They were welcomed, well treated, and promoted. Most of 
the commands and almost all the staff posts were filled by these 
ex-officers. They and the ex-NCOs constituted 80 per cent. of 
the cadres. As for the so-called ‘Red’ officers, they were former 
Communist NCOs acting as ‘sheepdogs’ in action and informers 
at all times. 

Whatever opinions generals, officers, NCOs, and other ranks 
may have held before joining up, once enlisted in the Red Army 
they had no alternative but to follow the lead given by the 
party in power. Each army commander was ‘assisted’ by a 
Revolutionary Council, protected by a Communist unit. Every 
commanding officer of an army unit had a political commissar 
to supervise and control his activities. A double signature of all 
orders by the commanding officer and the political commissar 
was required at all levels. A captured officer related that he 
had been under close supervision throughout and _ twice 
threatened with shooting. The Red Army as a whole was living 
under a system of terror. A captured Russian soldier said: ‘In 
the old days we went forward out of discipline. Now we are 
doing it because we are scared to get a bullet in the back.’ 
Red Army units in action were followed by police cordons 
whose task was to shoot down any man trying to slip away. 

A notable part was played by the Cavalry Army of General 
Budenny. Coming largely from the Caucasus, it was brought up 
by forced marches to the part of the front which covered 
Galicia. It comprised four cavalry divisions, closely supported 
by two infantry divisions. The cavalry division consisted of 
three brigades (of two regiments apiece), each of which was 
given a battery of four guns. The regiment comprised four 
squadrons (of 100 sabres apiece), supported by two or three 
machine-guns mounted in high peasant carts drawn by three or 
_ four horses. 

Budenny himself had been an NCO in the Tsarist Army, 
who established his reputation by his extreme energy. Aged 
thirty-five, a tall, handsome figure, he used to drive round with 
an escort of 500 fanatical Communists. He reincarnated the 
chiefs of the Tartar hordes which conquered southern Russia in 
earlier times. Faithful to the ancestral tactics, little changed in 
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methods = means, he sought success by the use of mass and 
surprise. 

Each division was allotted a march zone through which it 
advanced, avoiding the use of main roads. Its advance was 
covered by a deployed unit, the machine-guns being pushed 
well forward, while a battery of field-guns always formed part 
of the advance guard. The attack was launched by surprise on 
a weakly held sector of the front. While the fortified posts were 
blinded by intense machine-gun fire, the regiments infiltrated 
between them, turning the flank of the resistance. 

In this way Budenny pierced the Polish front on 5th June 
1920 at the junction of the Third and Fourth Polish Armies. 
This break-through caused the Poles to evacuate Kiev and the 
Ukraine without further fighting. Thereafter the very name of 
Budenny and the appearance of clouds of dust on the horizon 
sufficed to strike terror in the hearts of the Polish troops, who, 
exhausted, under-nourished, and often without boots, sought 
their salvation in a timely retreat. 

A new Russian Army had thus come into being, but it 
suffered from the weaknesses of any improvised force, and also 
lacked material support from the hinterland. For, despite 
strenuous efforts to repair roads and railways, and the formula- 
tion of transport plans, there was no time to organize proper 
lines of communication. 

The supreme commander was Kamenevy, chairman of the 
Central Executive Committee, while the field commander was 
Tukhachevsky, a twenty-six-year-old former officer of the 
Tsarist Army. ‘ 

The Polish campaign of 1920 was in sum a conflict between 
two improvised armies, operating with small numbers of troops 
over very wide areas. Both sides passed through alternate 
phases of excessive self-confidence and despondency. In the 
spring of 1920, Polish pride soared after the easy advance into 
the Ukraine and Belorussia, while Russian morale reached its 
lowest ebb. In June the Russians, having pierced the Polish 
front, assumed the Polish Army to be out of action, while the 
Poles were badly shaken by their hasty withdrawal. But when, 
in August, the Poles launched a successful counter-offensive in 


front of Warsaw they recovered self-confidence as quickly as the 
Russians lost it. 
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In the final act, the battle for Warsaw, the crushing defeat 
of the Russians was due to moral and military factors. It was 
reasonable that Tukhachevsky should have followed up his 
initial successes by a drive on Warsaw so as to allow the Poles 
no time to rally, while cutting them off from Danzig and from 
all supplies of arms and munitions. But in pushing west, with- 
out having organized lines of communication, he was actually 
pushing the Poles back on their own bases—and space, hitherto 
his ally, now turned to his disadvantage. 

Assuming that the enemy were beaten, though no real battle 
had taken place, Tukhachevsky did not concentrate his forces. 
He persisted in attempts to outflank the Warsaw defences from 
the north—directing his main mass into a narrow passage, 
while leaving part of his strength unused. 

The discipline of the spirit, which is essential in any com- 
mand system, was lacking among the Soviet military chiefs. 
Disregarding Kamenev’s warning, Tukhachevsky persisted in 
piling up his forces between the Narev and the German 
frontier. Budenny, who wished to capture Lvov, was six days 
late in obeying Tukhachevsky’s order to attack in the direction 
of Lublin. As a result, the Fourth Army on the northern flank, 
and the Twelfth and Cavalry Armies on the southern flank, 
made no contribution to the issue of the Battle of Warsaw. 

Furthermore, the national fervour of Poland—where the 
Government, the Army, and the whole population rose in 
unison against the invader—imbued the Polish forces with a 
determination to win far above that of the Russian Army of 
1920, with its widely different and conflicting elements. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE RED ARMY 
1920-1936 


3. M. Mackintosh 


THE SOVIET STATE was born in revolution and civil war. 
War and strife accompanied it through its earliest years, and by 
the time that the young Soviet Republic was five years old it 
was hardened to warfare and destruction as no other State had 
been since France during her great revolution. Even more 
important, the Soviet State emerged from its civil war isolated, 
surrounded by a hostile world. It was only natural, therefore, 
that on the cessation of hostilities (for European Russia, the 
end of 1920), attention should still be centred on the armed 
forces. In particular, a subject of heated debate was the form 
which the armed forces of a Soviet republic, devoted to the 
principles of Marxism, should take. Debates on the future ‘Red 
Army of Workers and Peasants’ had been going on in high 
places while the Civil War was at its height; but they left the 
realm of theory and became practical only when peace came 
and the hordes which had made up the Army of the Revolution 
began to return to civil life. 

Before we examine the theories of the military leaders, we 
must have a clear picture of the state of the Red Army in the 
years 1920-24. The Red Army was a vast, straggling, loosely 
organized force, resembling an overgrown partisan army, with 
few common factors binding it together in the way that dis- 
cipline and tradition bound the professional armies of the 
Continent. It contained every conceivable type of unit, from 
semi-barbarous forest brigands to battalions of fanatical Com- 
munist cadets; and every kind of soldier, from sabre-rattling 
ex-NCOs to precise and doctrinaire professors in the military 
academies. It had fought a war of movement lasting for years 
across the great plains of Russia, a cruel war in which the 
civilian population suffered from the maraudings on both sides; 
a war in which victory might mean the destruction of one’s own 
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village, and defeat, mass desertion to the enemy. Both armies 
had lived off the countryside, and by 1922 the Red Army and 
the countryside were completely exhausted. And now, sur- 
rounded on all sides by peasant rebellions, by starvation in 
what had been rich grain-bearing plains, by disease, crime, and 
brigandage, the new leaders of the exhausted nation sat down 
to discuss the new Red Army. 

It was a many-sided debate. On one wing stood a group of 
ex-Generals of the Imperial Army who had thrown in their lot 
with the Soviets, and had been taken on as military specialists 
and professors at the military academies. Their spokesman was 
the former Major-General Svechin. Then there was the founder 
of the Red Army, Leon Trotsky; and on the other side, groups 
of successful field commanders of the Civil War, self-made men 
who believed that they, by their own efforts, had worked out a 
new doctrine of war. They were men like Frunze, Gusev, 
Voroshilov, Budenny, and Tukhachevsky, who was a par- 
ticularly violent believer in the need for an entirely new, 
revolutionary kind of war. Discussion centred round two points: 
whether the Soviet State should possess a Territorial—Militia 
type of army, or a regular standing army; and whether it 
should adopt an entirely new revolutionary military doctrine. 

The former imperial officers naturally advocated a pro- 
_ fessional standing army based on orthodox military theory, with 
full freedom of military discussion. Trotsky was in favour of the 
Territorial—Militia idea—which, he said, would ensure the pre- 
dominance of the proletarian element in the Army by stationing 
and recruiting territorial formations in industrial centres. But 
he also realized the necessity of maintaining a small Regular 
force for frontier defence. On the second point Trotsky agreed 
with the former Generals that military science was universal, 
and applicable to Communists and capitalists alike. Gusev and 
Frunze recommended a part-Regular, part-Territorial army, 
guided by a new, proletarian military doctrine. The basis of 
their doctrine was the element of continuous and rapid move- 
ment, which they believed was exclusively a revolutionary 
characteristic. Voroshilov and Budenny came out strongly for 
an entirely new revolutionary concept of war, while the young 
ex-Guards officer Tukhachevsky, who had risen to command a 
Red Army at the age of twenty-five, argued in favour of a 
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strong Regular army, and even suggested the establishment of 
an international general staff to hasten the world revolution. 
As War Commissar, Trotsky was the central figure of the de- 
bate, but was so self-confident that he failed to see how the 
bitterness and fury with which he attacked his opponents 
damaged his own case. 

The arguments, however, were not in themselves conclusive, 
for external factors decided the issue. Once the fighting was 
over, political considerations turned the Bolshevik Party leaders 
against the former Generals, with whose professional help they 
had won the Civil War. While hundreds of old officers were 
being demobilized on political grounds, Svechin and his 
academicians were forced to withdraw from the arena and their 
influence declined. The political and personal struggle for 
power within the Party drew Trotsky away from military 
affairs, and the bitterness of his attitude threw Frunze and his 
colleagues into the political camp forming against Trotsky 
under Stalin. Trotsky was forced on to the defensive, deprived 
of the military commissariat, and by 1924 Frunze, Voroshilov, 
and Tukhachevsky were left in possession of the field. A 
decision was made for a part-Territorial, part-Regular army 
composed of twenty-nine Regular and forty-two Territorial 
infantry divisions. But Frunze put his military doctrine of 
revolutionary mobility into practice in the cavalry. There the 
proportions were reversed: there were twelve Regular cavalry 
divisions to four divisions of Territorial cavalry. 

Frunze’s proposals for the Red Army, which he put into 
effect when he replaced Trotsky as Commissar for the Army 
and Navy in 1924, aimed at combining a competent method of 
political control in the Army and the creation of a homogeneous 
peace-time force out of the material at his disposal. The birth 
of the institution of political commissars has been described in 
an earlier chapter, but with the end of military operations, some 
Red commanders advocated reduction in powers for the com- 
missars, or even their total abolition. Not that these advocates 
were against political commissars, but they believed that there 
were already sufficient numbers of capable commanders of 
proved loyalty to the Party to lead the Army without com- 
missars to supervise them. It was suggested that the com- 
missar’s educational functions should be handed over to the 
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local civilian party committees. But these recommendations 
were over-ruled by the Thirteenth Party Congress in 1924. The 
Congress decided that even Communist commanders should 
have political commissars attached to them, except in individual 
cases of outstanding merit. Such a one was the future Marshal 
Timoshenko, who was both commander and commissar of a 
cavalry division. 

To stabilize the position, new regulations affecting political 
commissars were drawn up. Commissars were declared equal in 
status to the commander in political instruction and morale of 
the unit, and in the political guidance of the commanders 
when carrying out their military functions. That is to say, if a 
commander ordered a certain type of military training, the 
commissar had the power to insist on modifications on political 
grounds; and unless the commander wished to take the matter 
higher, he normally acceded to the commissar’s suggestions, 
Commissars became heads of departments, with Sections for 
Young Communist (Komsomol) activities, trade union, and 
other party functions under their control; they were also re- 
sponsible for receiving and dealing with complaints of the rank 
and file. 

The second characteristic of the Frunze régime was the re- 
organization of the demobilized army into a fixed peace-time 
force of 562,000 men. The territory of the USSR was divided 
into eight military districts and one independent army (in the 
Caucasus) which were subordinate to the Commissar of the 
Army and Navy, and the Revolutionary Military Council, of 
which he was chairman. Within the Commissariat, depart- 
ments representing the arms of service were established, along 
with the General Staff and the political administration. The 
army units were so distributed that 90 per cent. of the Regular 
Army was stationed along the Soviet frontiers, while the interior 
was garrisoned by Territorial formations. Between 1925 and 
1929 the dispositions of the Red Army were as shown on p. 56. 

Some of these divisions, especially in the Caucasus and 
Central Asia, were recruited locally and were known as the 
National Formations—for example, the rst and 2nd Georgian 
divisions, in which commands were given in the vernacular, 
and the leaders chosen from the nationality concerned. 

Service in the Army was required of workers and peasants on 
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reaching the age of twenty-one. Some of those called up served 
for from two to four years in the Regular Army, while others 
served in the Territorial formations for a period of eight to 
twelve months. Men of other social origins—sons of wealthy 
peasants and the professional classes—had to do their service in 
unarmed labour battalions. Behind the Army stood the union 
of para-military organizations, known as ‘OSOAVIAKHIM’ 
—the Society for the Promotion of Aviation and Chemical 
Defence, which was founded in 1927. This Society gave young 
people the possibility of doing pre-military training in their 
spare time. 


DISPOSITIONS OF THE RED ARMY 1925-1929 


Divisions 
Military Districts Rifle Cavalry 

(1) Moscow MD Ce) I 
(2) Leningrad MD 7 I 
(3) White Russian MD 10 2 
(4) Ukrainian MD 17 4 
(5) North Caucasus MD 5 3 
(6) South Caucasus Army 7 — 
(7) Volga MD 5 I 
(8) Central Asian MD 3 I 
(9) Siberian MD 7 I 

7 14 


But it was one thing to plan, and another to put into practice. 
Frunze’s greatest problem was that of discipline, of making a 
disciplined army out of a war-exhausted nation, ready not only 
to defend their country, but also the political party which ruled 
it. At every turn Frunze and his successor Voroshilov came up 
against peasant resistance to political indoctrination, par- 
ticularly anti-religious propaganda. Everywhere they had to 
combat backwardness and illiteracy, hostility to discipline of 
any kind, born of years of lawlessness, and the terrible material 
destruction wrought by the Civil War. In Central Asia and the 
Caucasus the Army was still on active service against roving 
bands, and there was a constant danger, if harvests were bad, 
of peasant rebellions. The millions demobilized from the Army 
were difficult to settle in civilian life, and for many years after 
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the Civil War there was a tendency for some to disappear into 
the forests as brigands. 

Nevertheless, Frunze’s work was not in vain. He accom- 
plished the enormous task of bringing the hordes of the Civil 
War armies under control, of taming them, and teaching them 
the rudiments of peace-time soldiering. He gave law and order 
to the Red Army. By his personality he kept the rival trends in 
the Party and military hierarchies from breaking out into 
violent quarrels. Frunze introduced the first tentative steps 
towards the resumption of outward forms of discipline—drill, 
smartness, and the wearing of uniform both on and off duty. 

When Voroshilov took over the Commissariat of the Army 
and Navy after Frunze’s unexpected death in 1925 (he died 
while undergoing an operation), he had firm foundations upon 
which to build. In fact Voroshilov’s problems moved away from 
the disciplinary and the political, into the field of arms and 
equipment. In 1926 Voroshilov admitted that in this field the 
Army was not in a condition to provide for the adequate de- 
fence of the country. The lamentable state of affairs in the Red 
Army’s equipment can be seen from the following facts. In the 
whole Siberian Military District (which stretched from the 
Ural Mountains to the Pacific Ocean), in 1928 there were only 
thirty light tanks and twenty-one armoured cars. Barracks were 
insanitary and unheated. There were not enough uniforms to go 
round. The car industry, on which the Army depended for its 
transport, produced only 500 vehicles in the year 1926-27, and 
the whole Soviet railway system had only 22,000 carriages and 
wagons. According to Voroshilov, among the country’s 
greatest deficiencies were transport, roads, the low quality of 
military equipment, the infancy of tank construction, and the 
alarming lack of raw materials. 

These facts were given by the War Commissar in his report 
on the defence aspect of the first Five-Year Plan, which began 
in 1928. This plan began the industrialization of Russia, and 
attached great importance to the complete modernization of 
the country’s defence industry and the mechanization of the 
Red Army. So far as the Army was concerned, the plan 
achieved important results. The new metallurgical industries 
provided the materials for the modernization of the Army, and 
improved both the quantity and quality of military equipment. 
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Obsolete equipment and vehicles were removed, and replaced 
by models of the latest design. Added impetus was given to the 
Army’s modernization by the military clash with China in 
Manchuria in 1929, in which several divisions of the Red 
Army were involved in active operations. 

By 1934 the Red Army was receiving armoured vehicles, air- 
craft, and artillery of the latest type. But in this early period of 
mechanization the progress of the Army as a fighting force was 
retarded by two important factors. 

The first was the insistence, embodied in the Army statutes of 
1928, that only workers and peasants should be allowed to 
serve in the Red Army. This restriction applied equally to the 
training of commanders at all levels, and the effect was to 
exclude educated elements from the Army just at the time 
when they were most needed. Men of proletarian or peasant 
origin were pushed through courses for commanders without 
proper qualifications purely because of their social origin, and 
were, of course, unable to appreciate or master the new 
weapons and techniques being adopted by the Red Army. It 
is true to say that in the years 1928-31 only a small minority of 
responsible commanders intellectually matched their positions. 
Much of their time was spent in useless friction with their com- 
missars, and in attempts to keep discipline. 

The second factor operating against the Army’s efficiency 
was even more serious. It was the result of the Government’s 
policy of forcible collectivization of the land, which accom- 
panied the industrialization of the country. Between 1928 and 
1933 the proportion of individual peasants tilling their own 
land dropped from 73 per cent. to about 10 per cent. of the 
population. The collectivization drive was carried out ruthlessly 
by the Government; Stalin and the Party leaders did not hesi- 
tate to set the town workers against the peasants and to break 
up the traditional life of the Russian peasant. Millions of farmers 
were given the choice between joining collective farms or 
starvation and the Siberian concentration camps. The struggle 
was bitter and costly. Casualties on the peasants’ side have been 
reliably estimated at between 3 and 4 million. Yet it was from 
these peasants that the Army was drawing its recruits and who 
in time of war would be mobilized in defence of the Soviet 
Union. Deprived of their homes and having witnessed the de- 
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struction of their villages by organized armed bands of town 
workers, and their parents murdered or driven off to concentra- 
tion camps, could the peasants be expected to defend the Soviet 
régime? They arrived in the Army in a semi-mutinous condi- 
tion, refused to submit to discipline, and throughout their 
service were sullen and resentful. Since collectivization con- 
tinued unabated throughout the second Five-Year Plan, morale 
in the Army remained low, and played a significant part in 
the crises which swept the Army in the years 1937-38. 

Indeed, the development of the Red Army from the end of 
the first Five-Year Plan contained several elements of crisis. 
Although the general level of commanders and commissars 
remained low, that was not the case with certain of the higher 
officers. A small group of the best of these had fully mastered 
the new techniques of war and were determined to make the 
Red Army the strongest in the world. Some of them had bene- 
fited directly from the semi-secret co-operation with Germany 
initiated by the Treaty of Rapallo in 1922. 

As the two outcasts of Europe, Germany and the Soviet 
Union agreed to help each other in military affairs. The Soviet 
Union gave the Germany Army space in which to practise 
armoured and chemical warfare and to build up an air force. 
In exchange, the Germans trained and educated picked Soviet 
commanders in Berlin military academies. These officers re- 
turned to the Soviet Union impressed by German efficiency 
and discipline, and advocated their introduction into the Red 
Army. They found their leader and patron in the brilliant 
young Tukhachevsky, the Deputy War Commissar, who 
probably represented the nearest approach to military genius 
produced by the Russian Revolution. 

Tukhachevsky, whose attention was particularly directed 
towards technical perfection and new methods of warfare, sup- 
ported the idea of the introduction of German methods into the 
Red Army. This is not to say that he was pro-German, still less 
pro-Nazi; he was, if anything, a Soviet Russian chauvinist. But 
professionally a fanatical soldier, his admiration was caught by 
German military efficiency. In 1931 he conceived the world’s 
first parachute troops, and was experimenting with the linking of 
air-power and armoured forces through airborne troops. Later 
on, in manceuvres in the Kiev Military District, Tukhachevsky 
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demonstrated the transport of a whole rifle division by air, 
including the dropping by parachute of light vehicles. This 
conception of airborne warfare was far in advance of anything 
practised elsewhere. Tukhachevsky formed round himself a 
group of skilled officers of similar ideas. They included Yakir 
and Uborevich, the experienced army commanders} Kork and 
Eideman, the military theorists; Sedyakin, the artillery man; 
Khalepsky, the tank man; and Alksnis, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Soviet Air Force. In the Far East the veteran hero 
of the Civil War, Bliicher looked on with approval. 

When Hitler came to power in Germany in 1933, one of his 
first acts was to put a stop to this under-cover Soviet-German 
military collaboration, but in the Red Army appreciation of 
German methods continued. As the work of modernizing the 
Army progressed under the Tukhachevsky group, mastery of 
the new techniques gradually penetrated to the lower ranks of 
commanders, bringing with it a sense of professional solidarity. 
As officers improved their professional capabilities, they began 
to feel technically superior not only to their men, but also to 
their political commissars, who remained, on the whole, more 
backward. In many cases the commissars fell under the in- 
fluence of their military colleagues, and in the years 1933-36 
a gradual reversal of the previous trend in commander-— 
commissar relations took place. In the 1920s the commissar 
had dominated the commander; now, thanks to better educa- 
tion and technical knowledge, the commander began to domi- 
nate the commissar. This state of affairs, which was repugnant 
to the Party Politbureau, contained the seeds of crisis too. 

The opening years of the second Five-Year Plan, 1934-39, 
were years of tremendous activity and expansion in the Red 
Army. This was due partly to the rise of aggressive Powers in 
the world, especially Germany and Japan, both of which 
openly threatened the Soviet Union, and also to the moderniza- 
tion of the Army itself. The number of infantry divisions to 
territorial was drastically altered in favour of the standing army. 
By January 1936, 77 per cent. of all divisions were included in 
the Regular Army. The Japanese threat in particular was taken 
very seriously in Moscow, and the Far Eastern Military District 
was reorganized as an active ‘front’, or Army Group, inde- 
pendent of the centre in man-power and supplies. 
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Further steps were taken towards bringing the Red Army 
more in line with orthodox armies of the Continent. On 15th 
March 1934 the old Revolutionary Military Council was 
abolished, and in place of the Commissariat of the Army and 
Navy, a Commissariat of Defence, still headed by Voroshilov, 
was established. The principle of sharing responsibility between 
commander and commissar was officially abolished at the same 
time, leaving the commander in sole charge, with the com- 
missar as his political adviser. The numerical strength of the 
Army was increased from 562,000 to 940,000, and a year later, 
in 1935, the number was again increased to 1,300,000. To- 
gether with the private army of the Commissariat of the 
Interior (NKVD) and the frontier guards, the Red Army in 
1936 had 1,550,000 men under arms. To finance this expan- 
sion, the defence budget rose from 1-5 milliard roubles in 1933, 
to 14°8 milliard roubles in 1936. 

The chain of command remained largely unaltered. It passed 
directly from the Defence Commissar to the commanders of the 
military districts, and so to the troops in the field. The Defence 
Commissar was assisted by the General Staff and a series of 
directorates representing the artillery, armoured forces, air 
force, the rear services, military training, and the chief political 
directorate, held at that time by Yan Gamarnik. In 1936 the 
distribution of forces and the main commanders were as 
shown on p. 62. 

An infantry (or rifle) division contained three regiments of 
infantry and one artillery regiment, all in all about 14,000 men. 
Two or three divisions constituted a Rifle Corps, which was the 
largest peace-time formation in the Red Army at that time. 
They numbered twenty-three in 1936. Three cavalry divisions 
comprised a Cavalry Corps, of which there were seven. 

The artillery consisted of about ninety regiments of light 
artillery and sixty of heavy, but the Red Army’s most interest- 
ing development was in the organization of its armoured forces. 
The Army had mechanized and tank brigades. A mechanized 
brigade had three tank battalions of thirty-two tanks each, a 
tank battalion of reconnaissance tanks, and a machine-gun 
battalion. A tank brigade consisted solely of tank battalions, 
usually four. The tanks in the mechanized brigades were 
mainly fast 12-ton cruisers, and those in the tank brigades 
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heavier T-28s (29 tons), armed with a 76-mm. gun and three 
machine-guns. It was with these forces that the Red Army was 
conducting its most serious experiments and training. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FORCES AND THE MAIN COMMANDERS, 1936 
Divisions 
Military District Rifle Cavalry 
(1) Moscow 
Army Commander Belov 10 I 
(2) Leningrad 
Army Commander Shaposhnikov 6 34 
(3) Belorussian 
Army Commander Uborevich 12 6 
(4) Kiev 
Army Commander Yakir 13 6 
(5) Kharkov 
Army Commander Dubovoi 6 — 
(6) North Caucasus 
Army Commander Kashirin 6 2} 
(7) South Caucasus 
Army Commander Levandovski 
(8) Volga 
Army Commander Dybenko 
(9) Ural. 
Corps Commander Garkavi 
(10) Sibertan 
Corps Commander Gailit 
(11) Central Asian 
Corps Commander Velikanov " 3 2 
(12) Trans-Baikal 
Corps Commander Gryaznov 5 2 
(13) Far Eastern Front = 
Marshal Bliicher_ - Ir 2 
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Another important change occurred in the call-up of citizens 
for military service. The old principle restricting service to 
workers and peasants was abandoned, and the Stalin constitu- 
tion of December 1936 extended military service to all citizens, 
regardless of social origin. The call-up age was simultaneously 
lowered from twenty-one to nineteen. And finally, by way of a 
symbolic gesture towards making the Red Army a professional 
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army on Continental lines, a fixed scale of military ranks was 
introduced, capped by the creation in 1935 of the rank of 
Marshal of the Soviet Union for five senior officers: Voro- 
shilov, Budenny, Tukhachevsky, Bliicher and Egorov. At the 
same time, the para-military organization ‘OSOAVIAKHIM’ 
expanded, and trained its members in rifle-shooting, flying, 
parachute-jumping, driving, and all kinds of physical training 
and military tactics. 

By 1936 the Red Army had developed into a formidable 
modern force of great weight, with advanced equipment and 
exceptionally tough fighting men, and the country was psy- 
chologically prepared for war, thanks to unceasing propaganda 
about the ‘capitalist encirclement’ of the Soviet Union. 

But within the Army itself tension was mounting. The 
peasant recruits were still arriving for military service, hostile 
and resentful against the régime because of collectivization of 
the land. At the other end of the scale, the senior commanders 
who had carried through the modernization of the Army were 
becoming professionally class-conscious, and confident in their 
own power. Outward signs of military discipline and etiquette 
which had been agreed to by the Party Politbureau added to 
the commanders’ authority. The commissars, relegated to the 
position of political advisers, lagged behind the military in 
education and technical efficiency, and many, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, fell under the soldiers’ influence. 

Against this background, a serious conflict developed between 
the Army and the Party. The professional soldiers watched with 
increasing alarm the morale of the peasant soldiers deteriorate, 
and called upon the Government to modify collectivization of 
the land in the interests of the defence of the country. In this 
stand the commissars, many of them peasants themselves in 
origin, supported the soldiers’ demands. At the height of the 
Japanese threats in the Far East, Marshal Bliicher actually 
succeeded in wringing some concessions out of the Party; but 
all requests for these concessions to be extended to the rest of 
the country were summarily rejected. The Army leaders con- 
tinued to press their case. But the Party chiefs, driven by the 
iron will of Stalin, set their faces against concession. Faced with 
this situation, and the apparent unity of the Red Army leaders, 
the Politbureau fell victim to fears of Bonapartism. The country 
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was already in the throes of the great political trials—the 
Bukharin-Radek opposition—and the atmosphere was one of 
uncertainty, fear, and suspicion. As 1936 passed into 1937, 
both Army and Party leaders watched the rise of a powerful 
modern mechanized army with satisfaction; but behind it the 
Party leaders also discerned the spectre of an ‘Army opposition’ 
—an opposition which they thought might doubt that a Red 
Army man’s first loyalty should be given to the Communist 
Party, and not to the country as a national fatherland. 


CHAPTER 6 


THE GREAT PURGE 
Leonard Schapiro 


THE ARRESTS and executions which decimated the Red 
Army during 1937 and 1938 must be seen against the back- 
ground of what was going on at the time in Russia in general, 
and within the Communist Party in particular. For by 1937 
the majority of all men in the forces and the overwhelming 
majority of officers were Party members. Hence there existed a 
likelihood that the policy applied to the civilian Party would in 
the end be applied to the military Communists. 

Between 1929 and 1938 a series of assaults were made on the 
whole of Russian society. During the first five of these years— 
the period of the first Five-Year Plan—the main victims were 
peasants and civilian Party members. The peasants were 
arrested and deported in millions for resisting collectivization; 
while the Party was repeatedly purged by expulsions as part of 
Stalin’s policy of eliminating real or suspected supporters of 
Trotsky. After 1935 there began the waves of arrests and execu- 
tions which removed from the scene the great majority of the 
older Communists who had helped to make the Revolution. 
At the same time many members of the intellectual and pro- 
fessional classes also disappeared. 

The first phase had served to discredit, but not to annihilate, 
all political opponents, and also to promote to key positions 
within the party apparatus new men whom Stalin trusted to 
support him. The second phase seemed—in so far as a rational 
explanation can be given to what can only be regarded as a 
form of madness—to have been aimed at the physical destruc- 
tion of all actual or potential opponents, together with their 
supporters. 

The purge of the Army took place almost entirely during 
this second phase. In spite of the large peasant element in the 
Red Army, the military Communist organization seems to have 
been considered sufficiently loyal to Stalin’s agricultural policy 
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to escape purging on anything like the scale suffered by the 
civilian Party. For example, in 1929 only 3-5 per cent. of the 
military Communists were purged, as compared with 11-7 per 
cent. for the Party as a whole. In 1933 the figures were 4-3 and 
17 per cent. There can, however, be no doubt that many com- 
manders were seriously concerned about the appalling effect on 
the morale of their troops caused by the ruthless collectiviza- 
tion policy. Some of the more influential, such as Bliicher in the 
Far East, were able to assert themselves sufficiently to wrest 
concessions from the Government in favour of the peasant troops 
under their command and of their families. There may well 
have been protests and complaints. But there is no evidence 
that this understandable concern for morale among the officers 
ever reached the state of undermining the loyalty of the Army as 
an instrument on which Stalin could rely to enforce his policy. 
It is important to note that this concern for morale was felt 
equally by the commanders and by their political deputies, as 
the former political commissars were known. There was cer- 
tainly much friction between the political and the military 
officers throughout the whole of the period under review. But 
on the question of the effect of collectivization on morale the 
two groups were mainly in agreement. It is, of course, signifi- 
cant in the light of this fact that the Army purge, when it 
eventually came in full force, fell equally on both political and 
military officers. This suggests that a suspicion that some senior 
commanders did not wholeheartedly support his policies may 
have been one of Stalin’s motives for launching the purge. 
After 1935 a marked change could be observed in the de- 
meanour of the senior Army officers. The Red Army was 
rapidly expanding, in the face of the gathering threat of war 
caused by Hitler’s rise to power. With this expansion grew the 
officers’ sense of their prestige and assertion of their right to 
more elbow-room in a society which had, on the whole, since 
the end of the Civil War, treated them with scant respect. The 
restoration of military ranks on 22nd September 1935, and the 
creation of the first Marshals, gave great impetus to this new 
sense of freedom. The same decree also conferred on all com- 
manders, except junior commanders, the important privilege 
(or so it must have seemed in 1935) of immunity from arrest by 
civil organs without a special authorization in each case by the 
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Peoples’ Commissar for Defence. Other privileges followed, in- 
cluding important material concessions. In some cases senior 
commanders demanded with success the removal of political 
deputies whom they disliked. In others they successfully inter- 
fered with the political deputies’ curriculum of training in 
ideological matters. In April 1936 the formation of Cossack 
units was permitted, and a Cossack Corps was in existence by 
1937. Ihe free Cossack tradition was, of course, little in tune 
with the rigorous dictatorship to which the country was sub- 
jected. (The Cossack Corps was disbanded during the purge.) 

None of these signs was more than a straw in the wind. None 
of them remotely approximated to rebellion or disloyalty in the 
ordinary sense of these terms. But to a dictator, ready and able 
to make his own position trebly sure by the most ruthless 
means, even such moderate signs of freedom may have begun 
to look like a threat to his position. Moreover, in 1937 one-fifth 
of the Red Army officers were veterans of the Civil War, many 
of them ex-officers or ex-non-commissioned officers of the old 
Imperial Army. Almost all the highest commands were 
occupied by these veterans. Few of them owed their positions 
to Stalin, and none had any special reason to show loyalty to 
him as against any other faction that might have formed within 
the Communist leadership. 

According to one account there were some signs that 
support for Bukharin was growing in 1936 among the senior 
army leaders. By this time Bukharin, though still a member 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, had been 
edged out of all influence in the political machine. But he 
was known to be critical of Stalin and his methods. His 
advocacy of progress by evolution, rather than by force, held 
an especially strong appeal for many of the older Communists 
who were appalled by Stalinism in practice. There is therefore 
little reason to doubt that there were many senior officer Com- 
munists who were in sympathy with Bukharin. At a meeting of 
the Central Committee of the Party in the autumn of 1936 a 
large majority voted against Stalin and against Ezhov, then 
head of the Security Service, and in favour of Bukharin. 
Ezhov accused Bukharin of being an agent of the Gestapo. 
Bukharin replied accusing Stalin of a plot to seize sole power 
with the aid of Ezhov. According to the account referred to 
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above, all the senior officers on the Central Committee sup- 
ported the majority against Stalin, with the exception of 
Voroshilov and Budenny. Those who thus opposed Stalin in- 
cluded Tukhachevsky, Gamarnik, Bliicher, and several more 
who were subsequently liquidated. 

However, even if some of the senior officers thus ventured 
into open support of Bukharin, they were apparently quite 
unable to hinder Stalin’s subsequent action to destroy Bukharin 
and all those who could remotely be suspected of supporting 
his views. More accurately, there is no evidence whatever that 
they tried. By January 1937, Bukharin and his principal sup- 
porter, Rykov, were under arrest. In the same month there was 
an ominous sign that some action was brewing against the Army 
leaders, when the Commander-in-Chief, Tukhachevsky, and 
the former military attaché in London, Putna (who was shot 
at the same time as Tukhachevsky), were referred to, in the 
course of the show trial of Communist leaders, as having been 
in contact with agents of Trotsky. In February Bukharin and 
Rykov were expelled from the Party. A vast new wave of 
arrests followed upon a campaign for vigilance against ‘enemies 
of the right’. On 3rd March Stalin, in a speech at the Plenum 
of the Central Committee, dropped a strong hint of what was 
to come when he spoke of the harm that a few spies on the Army 
staff could do. By April Tukhachevsky was being openly cold- 
shouldered. 

In May the political commissar system—that is to say, the 
system of dual command according to which every military 
order must be countersigned by a political commissar—was re- 
introduced at the highest levels of command. This system had 
been progressively abandoned after 1924, and by 1934 had 
been entirely replaced by the single-command system, with the 
political deputy responsible only for political matters. The re- 
introduction of the system first adopted after the revolution 
(see Chapter 2) suggested that a crisis was imminent. 

On 11th June 1937 the arrest was announced of Marshal 
Tukhachevsky and of the following senior officers: Yakir and 
Uborevich, both commanders of military districts; Primakov, 
deputy commander of a military district; Kork, head of the 
War College; Feldman, head of the Administration of Com- 
mand Personnel; Eideman and Putna. Gamarnik, head of the 
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political directorate of the Army, was stated to have committed 
suicide when faced with arrest. The trial of those arrested, 
according to the announcement, was to take place the same day 
in secret. The court, under the presidency of its regular presi- 
dent, Ulrikh, was stated to include Alksnis, the commander of 
the Air Force, Budenny, Bliicher, Shaposhnikov (the newly 
appointed Chief of Staff), Belov, Dybenko, Kashirin, and 
Goryachev. The last-named was the commander of the Cossack 
Corps, while several of the others were men newly appointed 
to command military districts in place of commanders who had 
already been removed. 

On the following day, the condemnation and execution for 
treason of all the eight arrested commanders was announced. 
This was the beginning of a wave of arrests, and in many cases 
of executions, which continued almost uninterruptedly for the 
rest of 1937 and throughout 1938. The arrests, which fell with 
equal severity on both military and political officers, affected 
much more heavily in proportion the higher command. The 
great majority of the Civil War veterans were removed— 
though there were exceptions such as Shaposhnikov or Konev, 
or old cronies of Stalin such as Voroshilov and Budenny. 

The following figures taken from a recent study agree in the 
main both with earlier estimates and with Japanese intelligence 
estimates: ! 35,000 victims in all, or about half the total officer 
corps; three out of five marshals; thirteen out of fifteen army 
commanders; fifty-seven out of eighty-five corps commanders; 
110 out of 195 division commanders; 220 out of 406 brigade 
commanders. All eleven vice-commissars of War; seventy-five 
out of eighty members of the Supreme Military Council, in- 
cluding all the military district commanders as at May 1937. 
In percentage of ranks: 90 per cent. of all generals, and 80 per 
cent. of all colonels. 

So far as districts were concerned, the first wave of arrests 
fell with particular severity on the commands of the Moscow 
garrison, on the command staffs of the Western frontier districts 
of Kiev and Belorussia, and in the isolated Far East—though 
here the commander, Marshal Bliicher, did not disappear until 
the early autumn of 1938. Many commanders who were left 


1See Raymond L. Garthoff, How Russia Makes War, Soviet Military Doctrine 
(London, 1954), pp. 220-1, 
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or placed in positions of trust in 1937 were subsequently 
arrested. For example, of the eight military members of the 
tribunal of 11th June 1937, six subsequently disappeared. 

Was there a conspiracy or a revolt? The evidence at present 
available is against it. The time for a conspiracy to put Bukharin 
in power and to oust Stalin was 1929 or 1930, while Bukharin 
was still a force in politics, not 1936 or 1937, after collectiviza- 
tion had been completed. The natural moment for a spon- 
taneous revolt to save Bukharin would have been at the end of 
1936, not June 1937, when he was already doomed. The normal 
method of dealing with a conspiracy is by a sudden swoop 
without warning. The arrests of June 1937 were, as shown 
above, nothing of the kind, though they may have appeared so 
at the time in the West. Accounts by émigrés of a conspiracy are 
scrappy, unconvincing, and contradictory. Not a jot of evidence 
has emerged from the German archives—for example, at the 
Nuremberg trials, or in German memoirs published since the 
war. 

But a strange and very circumstantial story can be pieced 
together from two accounts, one by a senior officer of the 
Russian secret police, published before the war, the other by a 
senior officer of the Gestapo, published since the war. According 
to this story, documentary evidence of conspiracy between 
Tukhachevsky and others on the one hand, and the German 
General Staff on the other, was carefully faked in the Gestapo 
in collusion with the NK VD, and then fed back into Russia 
through Czechoslovakia by Soviet agents in Paris. The plot 
between the two police services was hatched at the end of 1936, 
and its object was presumably to convince the surviving Soviet 
officers of the guilt of the accused. Two small items may be 
adduced in confirmation of this account. One is the statement 
by President Bene’ to Sir Winston Churchill that the evidence 
against Tukhachevsky had been passed to the Russians by the 
Czechs. The other is an account by a senior émigré Russian 
officer of a conversation which he had with one of the military 
members of the tribunal of the 11th June 1937, shortly after the 
trial. According to this conversation, the accused did not con- 
fess, but the documentary evidence produced against them was 
overwhelming and convincing. 

If there was no conspiracy by the army commanders, what 
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was the reason for the purge—if indeed a reason can be found 
for a holocaust on a scale which bears the imprint of madness? 
Some light may be thrown on the question by considering the 
main results which flowed from the purge. 

First, the effect was to remove virtually the whole upper 
crust of senior officers, mostly veterans of the Civil War, and in 
many cases ex-officers of the Imperial Army. They had, it is 
true, almost all joined the Communist Party, and had not 
openly opposed collectivization. But many of them were known 
critics of collectivization; and their outlook, like that of so 
many old Communists, was often out of tune with Stalin’s 
ruthless measures. Thus, from the point of view of a dictator 
bent on making his position secure beyond possible doubt, their 
removal may have appeared as a valuable prophylactic 
measure. 

Secondly, the places of those removed were filled by the 
rapid promotion of young promising Communist officers. Un- 
like those whom they displaced, these new men owed everything 
to Stalin. To the Civil War veterans, Stalin was at best an 
equal. To the new men he was the architect of their careers 
in a rapidly expanding Army. Again, to a dictator who placed 
his own security in the forefront, the creation of such a 
pretorian guard of young officers may have appeared a very 
desirable end. 

Lastly, the removal of the old officers eventually led to the 
development of modern military doctrine. This took place 
largely under the influence of Shaposhnikov and his pupils— 
men like Antonov, Vasilevsky, or Zhukov. Up to 1937 the 
dominant influence on doctrine was that of Tukhachevsky, and 
of others who were victims along with him. It would be wrong 
to attribute to Tukhachevsky all the failings of Soviet military 
doctrine up to 1937. For example, he was the first to urge two 
of the doctrines which became cardinal during the war: the 
need for overwhelming artillery support in attack, and for the 
use of tanks in a mass, and not merely in close support of 
infantry. On the other hand, it was true that Tukhachevsky’s 
doctrine was in part vitiated by his enthusiastic adherence to 
Communist theory. He maintained, for instance, that the Red 
Army had no need for reserves, since it would find allies among 
the oppressed masses wherever it advanced. 
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But even if it is conceivable that the purge was in part moti- 
vated by a desire to infuse new blood into the dominant military 
doctrine, it would be quite wrong to suggest that the removal of 
Tukhachevsky led immediately to a reform in this field. Thus, 
the early disasters of the Red Army in 1941 were directly 
attributable to the failure to work out in advance the proper 
deployment of forces for defence in depth; and enormous tank 
losses were sustained as a result of initial failure to use tanks en 
masse, and by employing them, as Halder described it ‘a little 
everywhere’. 

The initial setbacks in Finland and the initial breakdown in 
face of the German attack in 1941 must in part be attributed to 
disorganization caused by the purge. The subsequent recovery 
of the Red Army showed that it contained reserves of military 
talent capable, given time, of making it a highly effective 
machine. That the purge gave the impetus to this develop- 
ment by the rapid advancement of new men may have been 
the case. But it is impossible to say that the mass arrests were 
either a necessary or an economic method of achieving this. 
The desire for one or all of the three results enumerated above 
may have contributed to Stalin’s decision to launch his attack 
on the Army in June 1937. 

But, to be seen in its true perspective, the military purge 
must be viewed as part ot the process that was taking place in 
the country as a whole. Seen in this light, the temptation to 
look for rational explanations ought perhaps to be resisted. 
For, when once terror had been let loose on so vast a scale 
among the Party, intellectual and professional élite generally, 
the logic of common caution may well have made it seem im- 
perative to Stalin that the Army should not be allowed to re- 
main the only part of society immune from his assault. 


CHAPTER 7 


THE MARCH INTO POLAND 
September 1939 


Colonel G. I. Antonov 


ON 15TH SEPTEMBER the Soviet troops began to concentrate 
along the Polish frontier—in the first echelon the mechanized 
cavalry army. In the evening of that day the army commander 
of that front summoned to his headquarters all the senior officers 
and read to them an order, stating that at 5 a.m. on the 17th 
the Red Army would cross the Polish frontier in fighting order, 
with the purpose of liberating the Polish workers from the yoke 
of the landowners. The army commander also said that there 
must be no conflict with the German troops, and that we should 
endeavour to settle all incidents peacefully. When asked what 
we were to do if the German troops on some sectors hindered 
the fulfilment of our task, he replied: ‘In the last resort, sweep 
them away by force.’ 

The order for the advance was announced to the troops at 
midday on the 16th. The political commissars started explana- 
tory talks with officers and men in which they pointed out that 
we were not conquerors, but only liberators, and that an 
honourable task had been allotted to us—to free our class 
brothers who were suffering under the yoke of Polish land- 
owners and capitalists. They described the unbearable life 
of the Polish peasants and workers so skilfully and in such 
lurid colours that the listeners could not help remembering 
the past—the days of the Civil War, when posters every- 
where showed starving and tortured peasant men and women 
pulling ploughs, while the landowners drove them on with whips. 

At 5 a.m. on 17th September the first echelon of the Soviet 
Army—the mechanized cavalry army—equipped with fast 
tanks, swept across the frontier and on to the west, meeting 
only weak resistance from Polish frontier troops. The fortifica- 
tions of that region, which had so often been described as 
impregnable, were overcome without even being noticed, as 
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the defending troops had been moved to the western front, to 
stop the Germans. 

During the first day the Soviet Army advanced about 60 
miles, suffering only insignificant losses in infantry and cavalry. 
We passed through villages and small-holdings, where the in- 
habitants, awakened by shots and the rumbling of tanks, 
looked out at us from their windows and doorways, frightened 
and distraught, unable to understand what was happening, 
wondering where these troops had come from and who they 
were, not suspecting that this was the arrival of their liberators. 
We also met groups of prisoners returning home to the rear, 
unarmed and unguarded. 

Then our troops entered a town. The inhabitants greeted us 
in a friendly manner—smiling, waving handkerchiefs, raising 
their hats and caps, obligingly showed us the way, but we 
noticed that they did it with some indifference, even dispirit- 
edly, as if our arrival did not concern them. 

The shops were full of provisions and all sorts of goods. It 
was particularly annoying that the Army command had issued 
an order forbidding all ranks to enter shops. But this order was 
constantly disregarded, because the temptation to get what 
officers and soldiers had not seen at home for so long was too 
strong, the more so as the exchange was fixed at the rate of one 
Soviet rouble to one Polish zloty. When we had a chance to 
slip into a shop without being observed, we bought every- 
thing, as much as our money could buy—watches, clothes, and 
shoes. It was curious to watch some combatant officer running 
out from a shop, pushing his purchases under his shirt, trying 
to catchup with his unit and to rejoin its ranks without attracting 
attention. 

On the second day of our campaign we encountered some 
resistance on the part of the Polish troops, and when we 
approached a large town we had to engage in hard fighting at 
the outskirts and in the town itself. It took us two days to over- 
come this centre of resistance. Both sides suffered casualties. 

After some time our advanced units came into contact with 
German troops, but so far everything went peacefully. The 
Germans were correct and conciliatory. It is true that a mis- 
understanding occurred on one of our flanks between one of 
our cavalry squadrons and a German infantry company. It was 
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provoked by the Germans firing a few machine-gun rounds at 
our squadron. Two of our men were killed and three wounded. 
Our squadron then charged the Germans with drawn sabres, 
and killed fifteen. A German Major and a Soviet Colonel 
arrived at the scene of the incident. They apologized, shook 
hands, and, considering the incident as having been due to a 
misunderstanding, departed. 

It was soon found that the administration and supply services 
of our troops were very badly organized. The rear units dragged 
behind. There were no fuel dumps, and many tanks, tractors, and 
other vehicles could not move on account of lack of fuel, and 
had to stop on roads and in fields. Two echelons were spread over 
hundreds of kilometres. The appearance of our soldiers was 
bad, particularly those who had come from the reserve. Their 
uniforms were untidy: short jackets with cotton-wool linings, 
boots, mostly without leggings, old pilot caps, worn carelessly; 
some had towels round their necks. In such a state our units, 
as liberators, marched from place to place in Poland, and our 
regular officers were ashamed at the sight. There were frequent 
cases of indiscriminate rifle-firing by our soldiers on our own 
troops, because the commanders were unable to distinguish the 
location of our troops from those of the Germans. 

Representatives of the NKVD, who directed the special 
purpose detachments, advanced with the first echelons. The 
Army also contained many representatives of the Party and of 
the Government, who were to organize the administration of 
the liberated territory. 

On the 21st September our troops reached the line of de- 
marcation between the German and the Red armies, which had 
been fixed earlier. But the Germans stubbornly refused to re- 
move their occupation troops from a large industrial town 
which according to the agreement was to be held by us. A com- 
mission was sent to negotiate, and it informed the Germans that 
if they did not leave the town within six hours our troops would 
receive the order to take it by force. As the Germans apparently 
did not yet want to get into serious conflict with us, they un- 
willingly departed, having previously carried away all their 
loot—textiles, looms, furniture, cosmetics, flour, shoes, leather, 
even window- and door-curtains, and the leather covering of 
furniture in clubs and government offices, 
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The territory occupied by the Red Army was immediately 
submitted to complete sovietization. In this respect the Soviet 
authorities and the NK VD had great experience. The monetary 
reform announced two months later left the population with- 
out money, because the Polish currency was completely sup- 
planted by the Soviet currency, and only small sums could be 
exchanged. Goods and provisions disappeared from the shops, 
and one could buy articles only in the black market at very high 
prices. The population began to sell at a loss their belongings, 
which they had acquired during long years of hard work— 
carpets, pictures, furniture, china, etc. They were being openly 
and quickly pauperized. 

A few months later the Soviet authorities began to abolish 
private capital—large private firms and private concerns were 
closed down, while the small firms closed ‘voluntarily’, being 
crushed by high taxation. The closing of small private bakeries 
left the people without bread, as there were no large bakeries in 
the towns, and they had to queue for the bread sold in limited 
quantities by the Government shops. The authorities began 
urgently to build large stores—univermags—in the course of 
which they broke down the walls separating adjoining shops. 
The creation of these stores produced some jokes, such as this: 
‘How great are the technical achievements of the Soviet 
Government! Even their largest stores are served only by one 
man—he stands at the doors and tells every customer: ‘‘We 
have nothing, but we shall have soon!’’’ 

As time went on the lot of the Polish workers became worse 
and worse. The urban population suffered most. Provisions and 
industrial goods disappeared completely. There appeared so- 
called closed co-operative stores—distributors which supplied 
the Army and Government and party officials, but which were 
closed to the population. The Poles wondered where all those 
huge stocks which had existed in the country before the Soviet 
Army came had disappeared. The population began to show its 
discontent openly. 

At night leaflets were scattered, saying: ‘You deprived us of 
bread, sugar, and meat, and have given us prisons, concentra- 
tion camps, and German friendship.’ 

Meanwhile the life of the civil population became unbear- 
able. The state of affairs in the country compelled the Central 
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Committee of the Communist Party to form a special com- 
mission to investigate the causes which had led to the dis- 
appearance of all products. The commission confirmed that 
there was a food crisis. After that the food situation, particularly 
in the towns, improved. 

One should give their due to the Soviet Army command and 
to senior and junior officers, who did everything they could to 
exercise a moderating influence on the local Party and Govern- 
ment authorities. The Army command did not hesitate to 
report its views to Moscow, a step which won the gratitude of 
the local population but provoked repressive measures from 
the Government. The latter found that the command had in- 
fringed the principle of Soviet authority, and transferred the 
commander to another post. 

The watchful eye of the NK VD was always on the alert. The 
officials of the NK VD worked skilfully, efficiently, and silently. 
Polish citizens were nightly arrested in thousands and im- 
mediately transported in echelons to the east. People woke in 
the morning to find that their neighbours had disappeared— 
they wondered, sighed, sympathized, but that was the limit of 
their protests. ie 

I remember how in the first days of the campaign we en- 
couraged the Poles with bright promises: ‘We take no prisoners, 
we release everyone to go home and work for the welfare of the 
liberated country.’ And they were released. But a few weeks 
later came registrations, interrogations, arrests. 

All the Polish Army officers were expelled from the country 
and sent into the interior of the USSR, and from there directed 
to Katyn and other camps. 

Elections to the Supreme Council of the Polish SSR soon 
began. The election campaign lasted six weeks and involved 
extensive propaganda among the population. At each works, 
factory, workshop, and in private houses talks were held in 
which internal and external politics were dealt with—starting 
with Stakhanovite methods and the building of Socialism in 
one country and ending with world proletarian revolution. To 
do this work thousands of civilians and military were recruited. 
Of course it was the leader of the workers of the world—Stalin— 
who was to be elected as first member of the Council. All 
workers of the new republic had to vote for him: one could not 
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vote for anyone else because the voting papers bore only the 
name of Stalin. 

The elections passed off calmly and orderly. Cossacks 
walked in groups near the voting-booths—they were stationed 
there by order of the Commandatura. After the severe injunc- 
tions of the regional propaganda workers, who were responsible 
to the Party to ensure 100 per cent. vote, the population went 
to cast their vote ‘voluntarily’. The elections showed a great 
‘activity’ of the workers—gg:8 per cent. of the electors voted, 
and they all gave their votes in favour of the beloved leader of 
the Party—Stalin. 

But those elections also caused the NKVD much worry, 
because a large number of voting papers were found to be 
spoiled, as they bore nationalistic and patriotic inscriptions 
and the name of the great Stalin was crossed out. 


CHAPTER 8 
THE RED ARMY IN THE FINNISH WAR 


Lieutenant-General Kurt Dittmar and Colonel G. I. Antonov 


I. From the German Side 
Lieutenant-General Kurt Dittmar 


THE OUTBREAK of the German—Polish War on 1st September 
1939, which brought about a state of war between Germany and 
the West European Powers, was bound to have repercussions on 
the entire east. 

It was to be assumed that the USSR would do her utmost, 
as far as circumstances would permit, to regain territories which 
had belonged to the Tsar. This goal had never been lost sight 
of. The German-Soviet Pact of 23rd August provided the 
USSR with a high degree of freedom of action, and the war 
which had broken out had committed all possible powerful 
enemies elsewhere. The risk did not appear great. First, eastern 
Poland was occupied in September; this was followed in 
October by the military occupation of the three Baltic States 
under the cover of agreements concluded under pressure. This 
clearly constituted a warning to the last remaining independent 
State in that region—Finland. Soviet diplomacy had been con- 
cerned with Finland for some time, for her frontier ran only a 
few miles from the gates of Leningrad, and she occupied a 
position on the flank of the Gulf of Finland—Russia’s ‘window 
to the West’. In the preceding year Russia had put out feelers 
to discover whether Finland would cede her islands in the gulf, 
and in the circumstances of 1939 the suggestions of 1938 be- 
came more urgent and gradually developed into demands. 

The security of communications through the Gulf of Finland 
was again the principal reason for this démarche. Russia wanted a 
lease of Hangoe peninsula in order to develop it into a base, 
and the cession of the Bjorko (Koivisto) region with the adjacent 
islands so that Leningrad and Kronstadt should be easier to 
defend. In addition, the non-aggression pact which had been 
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concluded some time previously was to be strengthened by 
clause in which both contracting parties undertook not to joi 
any other coalition of Powers—a demand which, if conceded, 
would have resulted in Finland’s political and military isolation. 

The Soviet quid pro quo, the cession of a wooded region north- 
west of the Onega Lake, was obviously designed to make the 
far-reaching demands acceptable. Yet the deep-seated sus- 
picion of the Finnish people could not be removed. What was 
feared was Soviet intervention in the domestic affairs of the 
country, preceded by infiltration. 

That such fears were not unjustified was demonstrated by the 
fate of the Estonians. Nevertheless, so far-seeing a man as 
Marshal Mannerheim advocated acceptance of the Soviet de- 
mands; he did so not because he trusted Finland’s eastern 
neighbour, but on the basis of his appreciation of the political 
and military situation. He set out his arguments in a memo- 
randum to the President of Finland, saying that what the 
country needed was time, but he failed to carry conviction, and 
the negotiations were broken off. 

Attempts by the Finnish Government in November to resume 
negotiations found no response in Moscow, and on 26th Novem- 
ber the ‘provocation’ for which the Russians had waited was 
provided when Finnish artillery was alleged to have fired on the 
Soviet frontier village of Mainila. Finnish proposals for a joint 
investigation of the incident remained unanswered, and on goth 
November the Soviets attacked on land, by sea, and in the air. 

Soviet intentions could be recognized clearly, for the Soviet 
concentrations had been under way for months, roads and 
lanes had been built, and supplies accumulated in the frontier 
district. The attacking formations were concentrated on the 
Karelian Isthmus—namely, twelve rifle divisions, one armoured 
corps, several armoured brigades, and a great deal of additional 
artillery, all grouped in the Seventh Army. It was obviously in- 
tended to overrun the Finnish frontier fortifications—the 
Mannerheim Line—and to thrust via Viipuri to Helsinki, the 
heart of the country. The forces available exceeded what the 
Finns could put into the field; their total strength never 
amounted to more than ten divisions, which were weak by 
comparison. 


A second Soviet army, the Eighth, was to operate north of 
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Lake Ladoga and attack the exposed flank of what were sup- 
posed to be the main Finnish forces on the Karelian Isthmus. 
This army consisted of seven rifle divisions and one armoured 
brigade. 

The Ninth Army—five rifle divisions—was stationed along 
the eastern frontier of Finland, between Kandalaksha in the 
north and Repola in the south. From there it was to advance 
towards the northern part of the Gulf of Bothnia to cut land 
communications between Finland and Sweden. In this opera- 
tion, forests with sparse roads had to be traversed, and this 
called for separate advances by individual columns, 

Finally, there was the Fourteenth Army (two rifle divisions), 
which was ordered to occupy the Petsamo region, and thus to 
foil any intervention from abroad via the Arctic Sea. 

Overwhelming superiority, careful preparation, and the 
choice of the time for the attack made a quick decision likely. 
It was by no means hubris which prompted the USSR to warn 
their troops at the outset to respect Swedish neutrality. 

Yet this was no blitzkrieg. The Finnish forests and the 
multitude of lakes were very different from the Polish plains 
across which German armour had proceeded two months 
earlier. Moreover, the Finnish soldier, fighting on his own 
ground and for the defence of his homeland was no negligible 
enemy. Finally a blitzkrieg called for more than masses of men 
and material. 

The Seventh Army, fighting on the Karelian Isthmus, at 
first made slow gains against staunch Finnish resistance, but it 
proved impossible to pierce the Mannerheim Line, the fortified 
zone 30-50 kilometres from the frontier. Soviet successes near 
Taipale, not far from Lake Ladoga, and near Summa, on the 
railway from Leningrad to Viipuri, did not lead to a break- 
through. The Finnish defence proved superior even after the 
exceptionally hard winter had led to the freezing of the Suvanto 
and the Vuoksen, strong natural barriers; the ice was so solid 
that it could carry armour. The advance was halted despite 
repeated very costly attacks with strong armoured forces. 

The Eighth Army, operating north of Lake Ladoga against 
far weaker Finnish forces, had made comparatively quick 
gains, and the centre group of the Ninth Army won a substantial 
success when its two divisions joined forces in mid-December 
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shortly before reaching Suomussalmi, after overcoming resist- 
ance in the frontier zone. This led Mannerheim to throw his 
meagre reserves into action at the danger points. There, despite 
considerable numerical inferiority, the Finns annihilated the 
Eighth Army and the middle group of the Ninth. Heavy defeats 
were also inflicted on the northern group near Salla and on 
the southern group west of Repola. 

Fighting everywhere showed the same characteristics. The 
Finns operated in small units, highly mobile on skis, which co- 
operated closely and were familiar with the forests. The 
Russians, because of their heavy equipment, kept rigidly to the 
roads and tracks. Large Soviet formations were split up into 
small pockets—the ‘Mottis’-—which were either overcome by fire 
or, more frequently, by hunger; relieving forces from outside 
were beaten off with mobile defence tactics. The Soviet forces 
were unable to counter these tactics. 

Naturally, the Russians were anxious to retrieve their 
military prestige, and political considerations made it urgent 
that the campaign should be brought to a speedy end. This 
called for a still greater effort, and such was developed in the 
second phase of the war. 

The main lesson of the earlier fighting had been that the 
Russians could hope for a quick decision only if they operated 
close to their sources of supply and on terrain that allowed the 
deployment of their superior material resources. All efforts 
were accordingly concentrated on the front in the Karelian 
Isthmus. 

The whole of January was used for preparation. Many new 
formations were sent there, armour was substantially increased, 
and formidable quantities of ammunition were assembled. 
The chain of command was re-formed. A second army staff, 
the Thirteenth, was appointed in addition to that of the 
Seventh, and operations on the isthmus were made the respon- 
sibility of an army group under Timoshenko; Voroshilov re- 
tained the supreme command on all fronts. All formations 
destined for the attack were trained in co-operation, and new 
instructional pamphlets were issued. 

At the same time the Finnish positions were subjected to a 
softening-up bombardment for over a month, and this was 
combined with constant reconnaissance thrusts and air raids 
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against fortifications and the communications in rear. The clear 
winter weather favoured reconnaissance, while the severe frost 
helped mobility. The Finns suffered badly, for they were too 
weak to carry out any system of relief. 

The great attack against the whole Finnish front began on 
11th February. The front was penetrated at Lahde, east of 
Summa, where thirteen divisions, operating in deep formation, 
assaulted a front 20 kilometres wide. When the Finnish reserves 
were exhausted, a break-through came. On 15th February the 
Finns were compelled to give up the western part of the 
Mannerheim Line and to make a fighting withdrawal to a 
second position, which rested on the sea south of Viipuri and 
in the east on the remaining positions on the Vuoksi river. 

Heavy fighting was soon resumed, and this focused more and 
more on Viipuri. There the Soviet attack was carried forward 
by six divisions, with strong armoured support, across the ice 
of the Viipuri bay against the Finnish western flank. Simul- 
taneously, hard fighting continued unabated east of Viipuri. 
By throwing in their last reserves the Finns were able to hold 
most of their positions, but it was doubtful how long this front, 
stretched to the utmost, could stand up to the Soviet masses. 

This question must remain unanswered, for meanwhile peace 
feelers had been put out by both sides via Stockholm. The 
USSR was anxious to end this costly adventure because of the 
general political situation and because the Western Powers 
showed a growing inclination to intervene in the conflict. Fin- 
land’s leaders, on the other hand, saw the moment approaching 
when all manpower reserves would be exhausted and resistance 
would gradually cease—for Western intervention, even if it 
were to materialize, could hardly be effective in time. It was 
therefore advisable to start negotiations while the front held, 
with the hope of continuing the fight should conditions prove 
intolerable. Peace was signed in Moscow on the 13th March 
1940. 

The terms were hard. Hango, the entire territory round Lake 
Ladoga, with Viipuri, Kakissalmi, Sortavala, and Koivisto, 
had to be ceded, as well as substantial tracts of land in the north 
around Kuusamo and Salla. 

Half a million Finns lost home and property, but the country 
survived as an independent State; this the Russians recognized 
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by implication when they dropped the Kuusinen Government 
of Communist exiles set up at the outbreak of the war. It is 
probable that the Russians did not want to over-reach them- 
selves, at any rate at that stage, in order not to offend Swedish 
susceptibilities and in view of the general political situation. 

Apart from the fighting between the Soviets and the Japanese 
in the Manchurian frontier region, details of which are little 
known, the winter war against Finland was the Red Army’s 
first test since 1920. Despite eventual success, it can hardly be 
said that the test was passed. About 14 million troops and 
formidable quantities of war material had to be employed, yet 
it took over three months to compel the Finnish peopte— 
whose forces never exceeded 200,000, inadequately armed—to 
make peace. Soviet losses were heavy. Their published figures— 
about 200,000 casualties, including 68,000 dead—would hardly 
seem accurate; Finnish and neutral estimates are higher. 

The Soviet command can hardly be blamed for having 
under-rated the enemy. History has many worse examples of 
inaccurate appreciations of an enemy. More serious was the 
fact that the course of events proved that part of the spiritual 
basis on which the Red Army was built had become brittle. 

This was proved especially in the ‘Motti’ battles. In such 
country, commanders had to be mobile and ready to take inde- 
pendent decisions. Also the troops ought to have been able to 
act independently. Neither was the case, otherwise it would 
have been impossible for one Soviet division after another to 
be wiped out despite Soviet superiority. Repeatedly, the situa- 
tions resembled those of the Battle of Tannenberg, where 
Rennenkampf’s Army, only one day’s march distant, stayed 
inactive while Samsonov’s Army was destroyed. Certain de- 
fects of Russian thinking had remained, despite the change in 
the structure of the State. 

The fighting on the Karelian Isthmus had not posed any 
serious operational problems; there had been no crises which 
the Soviets were not able to settle by dint of their numerical 
superiority. The tactical inadequacy of the Russian formations 
was thus the more noticeable. Mannerheim likened Russian 
tactics during the first phase of the war to a powerful orchestra 
without proper co-ordination. | . : 

The Russians attacked in mass formation. Even enemy mine- 
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fields were at first crossed in massed waves. Supporting armour 
often acted on its own initiative, but proved helpless when con- 
fronted with unexpected situations. The artillery lacked adapt- 
ability and the ability to concentrate its fire quickly. 

On the other hand, unprejudiced observers also noticed some 
very positive characteristics of the Soviet soldier: his incredibly 
tough conduct in defence, his imperviousness to fear and despair, 
and his almost unlimited capacity to suffer. Above all, the Soviet 
command had shown that it was willing to learn from ex- 
perience and able to communicate what it had learnt to the 
subordinate formations, coupled with the resolve to enforce 
such instructions. This is proved by the thange in methods of 
attack which took place in the few weeks between the first and 
the second phase of the war. In later years the Germans often 
paid the penalty for failing to realise this Russian ability to 
effect a change. 

The opinion, frequently expressed by Germans, that during 
the winter wars the Russians had used second-rate troops and 
obsolete equipment in order to deceive the enemy is certainly 
wrong. 

Not enough time was available before the outbreak of the 
war with Germany to achieve a general mental reorientation of 
the Soviet Army as a whole, and the same shortcomings which 
had been characteristic of Russian tactics in Finland were 
very noticeable in 1941. Nevertheless, many a change for the 
better which was observed later may well have originated in the 
experience gained in 1939-40. 

For instance, the Russians’ winter equipment in the winter of 
1941-42 was excellent, and their ski troops well organized. They 
had also developed their armour with great energy, and put into 
mass production the new T-34 to replace the type which pre- 
vailed during the Finnish war. : 

The Finnish war was a preparation for later and greater 
tests, at any rate as far as the formations which were immedi- 
ately involved in that war were concerned. When in 1941 
German and Finnish forces mounted joint attacks in the same 
region where the winter war had been fought, the Finnish 
staff made a sharp distinction between those Russian divisions 
which had fought in the winter of 1939-40 and those which had 
not. They considered the former were far better troops. 
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This new war again proved what superior fighters the Finns 
were. Fighting with balanced forces, they regained in a few 
weeks what they had lost through the peace of Moscow. 

The operations in the extreme north, on the other hand, were 
less successful. There German and Finnish forces, fighting under 
German command, advanced in separate groups against the 
port of Murmansk and the Murman railway at Kandalaksha 
and Uhtua, but failed to capture either objective. 

These battles were in one respect fundamentally different 
from those in 1939. The new battles were fought in the summer, 
not in hard winter weather, as fifteen months previously, and 
—as the Finns emphasized—no war had ever been fought in 
that region in the summer. This deprived the Finns of their 
most effective weapons—their mobility when operating on 
skis. 

Moreover, the Russians had learned a few lessons. Their 
defence of numerous fortified positions was as tough as ever. 
But when it was a question of saving larger formations, only 
small rearguards were sacrificed. A large pocket developed in 
Lapland only once, east of Salla, where two Soviet divisions, 
both with a strong admixture of veterans of the winter war, 
were encircled by German and Finnish forces in August 1941. 
Even there, however, there was no ‘Motti’ such as had developed 
at Tolvajarvi and Suomussalmi, because, in contrast to former 
practice, the Russians were able to extricate themselves at the 
last moment, albeit by abandoning almost their entire heavy 
equipment. For these divisions certainly, and their com- 
manders, the ‘Motti-fear’ had become an efficient teacher. 

John Langdon-Davies rightly described the winter war of 
1939-40 as ‘the first total war in history’. What was total in 
that war was the completeness of destruction in the battles, 
wherever operational and tactical conditions were favourable. 
Modern Russian ideology, which has a total grip on Russian 
men, had appeared on the battlefield for the first time. Also for 
the first time the formidable technical armament, fruit and 
consequence of this system, had been revealed in public. 
Although it was still incomplete, it was clearly capable of great 
development. The following years proved how little the 
Western nations, how little Hitler, had understood the threat 
which was appearing. 
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II. From the Soviet Side 
Colonel G. I, Antonov 


ON 30TH NOVEMBER 1939, Moscow Radio briefly reported: 
‘Troops of Leningrad District have crossed the Finnish frontier. 
They occupied the town of Terioki, where a people’s govern- 
ment has been formed, headed by Comrade Kuusinen, member 
of Comintern.’ 

This, it would seem, said everything, but in point of fact the 
Russian people knew nothing. A partial mobilization had been 
carried out, but only in the Leningrad military district. The 
Government and the Party considered that this would suffice to 
deal with little Finland, with a population of only 3 million. 

The Red Army advanced successfully and penetrated some 
30-40 kilometres. But the farther the Soviet armies moved to 
the north and west, the slower became their progress in face of 
the strong resistance of the Finnish troops; and finally the 
advance came to a standstill in front of the fortified Manner- 
heim Line. 

The little Finnish nut could not be cracked by the forces of 
the Leningrad military district alone. More troops began to be 
moved from other military districts, some of them even from 
Siberia. 

Natural obstacles—lakes and unfreezing marshes—greatly 
increased the strength of the Finnish fortified front. Moreover, 
in defending its country the Finnish Army revealed itself as an 
efficient fighting force, inspired by patriotic zeal that drove it to 
sacrifice itself heroically. The Finnish soldiers are daring and 
stubborn—like the nature of the country in which they live. 
In conditions of winter fighting they showed endurance and 
mobility. They fought in small groups of quick and well- 
trained skiers. Their clothes were light, yet warm. They would 
suddenly appear in the rear and on the flanks of our troops. 
They were skilled night-fighters, attacking without firing a shot 
and using their native knives. They spread panic among the 
Soviet troops. Their method of fighting, in which they com- 
bined a stubborn defence of a fortified region with active opera- 
tions by mobile groups, assured them success. 

Severe frost, deep snow, and dense forests were their allies. 
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Whenever the Red Army tried to advance, whole units were 
surrounded, and their retreat was so skilfully blocked by even 
small groups of Finnish troops that few escaped. This fate was 
shared by two of our large formations—of infantry and tanks. 

Sniping was much used in the Finnish Army. Their snipers 
are very bold, and excellent shots. They were able to get their 
man at distances of 800-1,000 metres or more. These snipers 
often took cover in trees with a good view, and showed great 
restraint—they fired but rarely, and never missed. Their chief 
object was to knock out the commanders of our units. Our 
troops called them ‘cuckoos’ and feared them most. 

Villages and settlements when occupied by our troops showed 
no sign of life. The inhabitants had fled, after slaughtering all 
the cattle, whose carcases lay in the streets. They mined every- 
thing, including domestic utensils, so that anyone who was 
tempted by some household article was blown up on the spot. 

It is not surprising that in such circumstances our troops 
advanced only some 2 kilometres a day. Yet in fact, on the 
restricted Finnish front the tactical concentration of troops, 
infantry, and artillery was very great—at least ten times greater 
than that of the enemy, and sometimes even more. Thus, for 
instance, during the last two months on each kilometre of the 
Karelian front alone we had about 120 artillery pieces of all 
calibres. But the Finnish fortifications were so strongly built 
that even direct hits by heavy shells did not pierce them. There 
were cases when, on penetrating into a bunker, we would find 
defenders with their skulls split by the blast, and yet the bunker 
itself was not destroyed. Our infantry suffered heavy losses and 
often cursed our artillery for their inaccurate firing, and for 
failing to destroy the bunkers, to which our artillerymen would 
reply: ‘Shut up, you wiseacres. Don’t you know that the Finnish 
bunkers are covered with some kind of rubber, from which all 
our shells rebound like balls?’ Of course there was no rubber— 
but all the same the reinforced concrete of the Finnish bunkers 
was exceedingly strong. 

Tanks were used very little, and then only in small units, 
because the tanks were too thinly armoured to tackle fortified 
defences, while the deep snow restricted their movement, de- 
priving them of their capacity to manoeuvre. 

The Soviet command then formed a mixed cavalry and tank 
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army, which was intended to cross the Gulf of Finland and take 
Helsinki, operating in conjunction with a corps of the Finnish 
People’s Army. (Nobody knew where that corps had come 
from, and nobody saw it!) This project was not carried out, 
and the cavalry-tank army remained inactive during the whole 
war. 

The Red Army was confined in front and flank by lakes 
and the line of Finnish fortifications. It could not, like the 
enemy, make use of mobile methods of warfare because there 
was deep snow everywhere, while the narrow passages on the 
flanks were mined and under enemy fire, and the ice on the 
lakes was frequently blown up. Moreover, our soldiers were in- 
efficient skiers, and their clothes, though warm, were heavy— 
they wore heavy felt boots, cotton-wool vests and trousers, great- 
coats, and sometimes short sheepskin jackets. 

Muffled up in all these, a soldier, lying in his trench in front 
of a bunker, could not move, and fired without taking aim, 
just to show that he was shooting—never thinking what a good 
target he presented to the Finnish soldiers. 

In our rear there was also great disorder. There was an 
accumulation of motor vehicles bringing up supplies, and as the 
roads were covered with deep snow, and narrow, and as there 
were few side roads for the returning traffic, the vehicles often 
became jammed. Due to inefficient organization and signalling, 
the supply vehicles frequently could not find their units. If the 
enemy had attacked our rear there might have been a cata- 
strophe. 

But the Finns did not have the necessary forces to make full 
use of the precarious situation in our rear to inflict a serious 
blow. Their skiers, however, did exploit this confusion. In one 
case in one of our rear sectors a group of Finnish soldiers, dis- 
guised in Red Army uniforms, wearing arm-bands and with 

‘ flags in their hands—thus impersonating traffic controllers— 
quietly directed a large Soviet supply column towards their 
own lines. As by this action they had relieved the traffic jam in 
that sector, some of our authorities even thanked them for such 
‘skilled intervention’ ! 

Similar incidents happened on the front. Our unit com- 
manders did not always know their men, since reinforcements 
arrived at night. That is why there were many Finns with- 
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in our own ranks, speaking good Russian; who, after having 
shown initiative, were given the command of squads and 
platoons in place of the original commanders who had fallen in 
action. It is obvious that such Finnish troop-leaders within the 
ranks of the Red Army did everything to help their own side. 
The batman of one Finnish officer used to get provisions and 
hot meals for his officer from one of the Red Army field 
kitchens. This went on for some fourteen days, when he was 
accidentally recognized and taken prisoner. 

The decisive change in the military situation and the break- 
through of the fortified line were achieved with the arrival of a 
number of heavy tanks, of the KV type, armed with 152-mm, 
guns. These heavily-armoured tanks were used to keep down 
the fire from the enemy bunkers, and thus gave the sappers a 
chance to blow them up or block them in. When this was being 
done our artillery switched its fire deeper into the enemy lines 
to prevent Finnish counter-attacks. 

The Finnish front was broken through and the Red Army 
started to advance towards Vyborg. Infantry, tanks, and 
artillery were rushed to the north. Vyborg suffered a great deal; 
many of its inhabitants were killed and a large number of 
buildings destroyed, because the main artillery fire was con- 
centrated upon it. 

At noon on 14th March 1940 the armistice was signed, and 
all military operations had to cease. 

Fighting along the front gradually died down, and it seemed 
that it would stop at any moment. But suddenly the com- 
mander of the front ordered intensive artillery fire from 
11.45 a.m. until noon. All guns had to fire into the whole 
depth of the Finnish positions. In those fifteen minutes hell 
broke loose. One could only stand with open mouth and closed 
ears. The earth shook from the roar of the guns and the ex- 
plosions of shells. During those fifteen minutes the Finnish 
troops, and also the population, suffered considerable losses. 
The Finns did not think anything like this could happen, that 
such a surprise would be made during the last quarter of an 
hour, and they were already sending their troops back. 

This action on the part of the Red Army was, of course, not 
only dishonest, but also inhuman. The order to reopen fire was 
incomprehensible not only to the Finns, but to us too, and when, 
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after the war, Finnish officers asked why we did it, we could 
only shrug our shoulders. 

The easiest job in that war was that of our propaganda 
services, which had the task of spreading Soviet propaganda 
among the Finnish population—it was easy because nobody 
ever saw that population. Whenever we occupied a village we 
would find there only the dead, all the living having fled. We 
could only suppose that they were hiding in the forests, because 
after the war we saw many people leaving the forests to return 
home. The war was at end. We had achieved a ‘brilliant victory 
over the Finns with limited losses’. 

According to official data the number of killed in action was 
several tens of thousands, and the number of wounded twice 
as large. We had fired some 8 million shells, which is about 
three shells for every Finn, including children. It is not known 
how much of other kinds of ammunition and explosives was 
expended. 

Many Red Army officers and soldiers were decorated and 
were proclaimed heroes of the Soviet Union. Many received 
decorations for having frozen at the front. The fact that in the 
following spring and summer, when the snow began to thaw, 
many corpses of our soldiers were dragged from marshes and 
lakes, is not mentioned in the official war reports. The survivors 
used to say jokingly that the territory which we won from the 
Finns was just large enough to bury our officers and soldiers 
who had fallen in that campaign. 

The supposition of the Government, of the Party, and of the 
Red Army command that, because of the peculiarities of the 
terrain, it would be easier to defeat the Finn in winter was not 
justified. The Finns are a heroic people, and hard to defeat—be 
it in winter or in summer. 


CHAPTER 9 


THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND OF 
THE RUSSO-GERMAN WAR 


Leonard Schapiro 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY war was regarded primarily 
as a relation between States: so far as the population was con- 
cerned, the underlying assumption was that each State could 
rely implicitly on the loyalty and support of all its nationals. No 
such assumption can be made now that the advent of minority 
dictatorships supported by force and propaganda has altered 
the nature of some societies. Neither the Russian nor the Ger- 
man government in June 1941 could command the loyal sup- 
port of its entire people. It was therefore to be expected that 
each government would seek to exploit potential disloyalty in 
the ranks of its adversary in order to weaken or even overthrow 
the leadership. In the event, for different reasons, neither side 
succeeded to any significant extent. 

Inside Germany the potential weaknesses from the point of 
view of the régime were the Communist Party and the pro- 
Russian, but not pro-Communist, group within the General 
Staff. The Communist Party had been effectively subdued by 
police action and played no part during the first, victorious 
phase of the war. The pro-Russian officers were active both in 
endeavouring to promote a more intelligent policy for political 
warfare against the Soviet régime, and in the conspiracy which 
eventually led to the attempt on Hitler’s life on 20th July 1944. 
But in neither of these movements was the influence of Soviet 
political warfare ever clearly discernible. The only tangible 
result of Soviet political warfare has been the Communist pro- 
paganda under the guise of ‘anti-fascism’ among German 
prisoners of war. 

After their victory at Stalingrad, the Soviet government, on 
20th July 1943, inaugurated the so-called Free German Move- 
ment which issued its call for ‘a real National German govern- 
ment’. In September 1943 the Union of German Officers was 
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formed which issued a special appeal to the German Army to 
follow the traditional policy of friendship with Russia, and to 
overthrow Hitler. Promises were made on behalf of the Union 
that the Russians would not identify the German people with 
Hitler’s régime. It is difficult to assess the effects of this propa- 
ganda inside Germany. Some of the conspirators against Hitler, 
notably von der Schulenberg, were influenced by it to advocate 
secretly an approach to Russia for a separate peace. But the 
main desire of the conspirators was for a separate peace with 
the West. They endeavoured to use the threat of peace with 
Russia in order to bid for such a peace with the West. When, 
for a short time in 1944, the German Communist Party re- 
emerged, the threat of internal Communist revolt was added as 
a bargaining point. But the Party was sdon penetrated and 
finally destroyed by the Gestapo on 4th July 1944. In the main, 
the unsuccessful attempt to remove Hitler was neither inspired 
by nor much influenced by Soviet propaganda. 

The Germans embarked on the invasion of Russia without 
any political plan. For Hitler the campaign did not raise any 
political problems. He saw it as an enterprise in which the 
superior German race would absorb as of right the territory 
and resources of a subhuman population. Such propaganda 
of ‘liberation from Communism’ as he permitted was intended 
solely to deceive. It does not appear to have entered his mind at 
any stage that propaganda unsupported by any action would 
recoil on his own head. Rosenberg, the Minister for the Eastern 
Occupied Territories—who, though a man of weak character, 
made some attempts to influence Hitler—had a policy. This 
policy envisaged the dismemberment of Greater Russia into 
separate Baltic, Ukrainian, and Caucasian States, leaving a 
Russian core. This truncated Russian State would suffer as a 
result considerable diminution in standards of living and a loss 
of population estimated at forty millions. It is plain that this 
was not a policy calculated to appeal to the Russian people 
as a call to revolt against the Soviet régime. 

In face of this ideological bankruptcy of the Nazi leaders, 
the realization of the need for some political exploitation of the 
Russian scene was confined to the Army. In some cases German 
commanders on their own initiative improvised a policy on the 
spot, in the territories occupied by them. Their efforts were soon 
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frustrated when the shortlived military occupation was followed 
by the reign of the Gestapo. This brought in its train extensive 
looting, mass deportations to Germany, and the closing of all 
cultural and social institutions. 

At the centre, inside Germany, two trends of military thought 
developed. Some officers, of whom General Koestring was the 
most notable, were concerned less with political warfare than 
with the question of exploiting the military manpower offered 
by the numerous prisoners of war in German hands. At the 
same time a few far-sighted quite junior officers, mostly of 
Baltic Russian origin, evolved a policy which they believed 
could ensure honourable victory for Germany. This envisaged 
enlisting the support of the Russian people against Stalin and 
his government by offering them, not in word, but in deed, an 
anti-Communist Russian government in the occupied parts of 
Russia; by openly abandoning and renouncing both Hitler’s 
policy of pillage and Rosenberg’s plan for dismemberment; 
and by enlisting on this basis the support of the Red Army to 
fight by the German side, but not under German domination, for 
the liberation of Russia. The policy has only to be stated for it 
to be clear how diametrically opposed it was to Hitler’s out- 
look. Its authors found some backing for their ideas within the 
Army, largely among those who were later to make their vain 
attempt to overthrow Hitler. The efforts of the supporters of 
the Free Russia movement, by means of intrigue, almost con- 
spiracy, to give effect to their policy behind Hitler’s back, pro- 
duced in the end the so-called Vlasov movement—too little and 
too late. 

The dominant factor behind this policy was the prisoners of 
war. The number of these prisoners was unprecedented in the 
history of war. Nearly four million were captured in the first 
eight months, and the total for the entire campaign was well over 
five million. The evidence now available does not support the 
view which is sometimes expressed that the enormous prisoner 
totals in the first few months were due to defeatism. There were 
voluntary surrenders, and in large numbers, but in the majority 
of cases troops fought tenaciously until overwhelmed. It was de- 
feat, and the effect of surprise and disorganization, which were 
the major factors in swelling the totals. 

Nevertheless signs were not wanting, to anyone with the 
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intelligence to observe them, that loyalty to the Soviet régime sat 
very lightly on the majority of the population of the USSR— 
especially in 1941 and early 1942 when the defeat and collapse 
of Russia seemed imminent. The hated system of collectiviza- 
tion, the purges, and the years of suffering under Stalin, had 
left their mark. Reports of the cruelties of the Nazis were dis- 
counted as Communist propaganda. Hence the first reaction of 
the population in the territories overrun by the Germans was 
one of restrained but expectant welcome. Co-operation was 
readily offered by all classes; deserters and many prisoners im- 
mediately tendered their services to fight on the German side. 
That these millions of potential allies inside Russia (or those of 
them who survived) ever turned into the implacable enemies of 
the German Army who contributed so much to German defeat 
was due solely to the bestial brutality with which Hitler and his 
henchmen treated the population of occupied Russia and the 
prisoners in their hands. 

For these prisoners: the Germans had made as little material 
as they had political preparation. They did not want them, and 
were content to leave them to rot. Half a million died between 
November 1941 and January 1942 alone. In the course of 1942 
some efforts were made to exploit the surviving prisoners as 
manpower, by recruiting them for service in the German Army. 
These Russians in German service became known as Hilfswillige 
(Hiwis), and rapidly increased in number. By the end of 1943 
a Russian company was a common sight in a German battalion. 
The total number of Russians in German service (including 
eventually several national formations embodied in the SS) was 
by the end of the war at least a million—one tenth of the whole 
German armed forces. They were used in action mainly in the 
West, and for anti-partisan activity in the East. But these Hiwis, 
though often erroneously known as ‘Vlasovites’, played no 
political role, and formed no part of the ‘Vlasov Army’. 

The so-called Vlasov Army was the result of pressure by the 
German Army on Hitler in the course of 1942 to abandon his 
disastrous lack of policy towards Russia and to exploit Russian 
discontents. In the Military Psychological Laboratory, set up 
for the study of political warfare as part of the Eastern Propa- 
ganda Division of the War Ministry, an ideology was being 
evolved almost behind Hitler’s back—for a Russian Liberation 
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Movement. A number of senior Russian prisoners of war par- 
ticipated in working out this ideology. In the autumn of 1942 a 
distinguished military figure, General Vlasov, was persuaded 
to take over the leadership of the, as yet non-existent, move- 
ment. Vlasov, who had surrendered only after the forces under 
his command had been annihilated, did not readily accept this 
task. In assessing the motives which led a patriotic Russian 
such as Vlasov to co-operate with an enemy of the known 
character of the Nazis, several factors must be borne in mind. 
One was the desire to alleviate the lot of the Russian prisoners. 
Another was the bitter resentment against the misery caused by 
Stalin’s reign of terror. And the third was the fact that the army 
propagandists with whom Vlasov negotiated were men funda- 
mentally opposed to Hitler in outlook, and pro-Russian in their 
views. Their attitude may have led Vlasov to believe that the 
movement could remain truly Russian and anti-Stalinist, and 
that he would be working in alliance with Hitler for a common 
end, the defeat of Stalin, hoping against hope that this would 
lead some day to an independent non-Communist Russia, and 
that Hitler perhaps would not last for ever. The propaganda to 
Russia put out by the movement headed by Vlasov was singu- 
larly free of Nazi ideology. Indeed, if one recalls that the 
Russians concerned in it were prisoners of war, what is most 
striking about the public utterances of Vlasov and most of his 
supporters, of which records remain, is their independence: the 
German policy in the occupied zones was freely criticized on 
some occasions, and references to Germany were made in the 
terms ‘alliance of the Russian and German peoples’. 

The programme planned for Vlasov in the Military Psycho- 
logical Laboratory included the setting up of a National Com- 
mittee headed by Vlasov, with certain administrative respon- 
sibilities in occupied Russia, the formation of a liberation army 
a million strong, and the public inauguration of the movement 
in occupied Smolensk. All this foundered against Hitler’s oppo- 
sition. No army was formed, and there was no inauguration in 
Smolensk. But a programme was broadcast, ostensibly from 
Smolensk, but in fact from Berlin, in December 1942, em- 
bodying the thirteen points of the movement: these included 
abolition of forced labour; disbanding of the collective farm 
system; re-establishment of private initiative for trade and 
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handicrafts; freedom for the intelligentsia; social justice; and 
freedom of speech, conscience, press, religion, assembly, and 
person; freedom for the subject nationalities; liberation of all 
political prisoners of the Bolsheviks; and refusal to make pay- 
ment on the ‘enslaving agreement’ concluded by Stalin with the 
‘Anglo-American capitalists’. 

In the course of 1943, apparently without Hitler’s full know- 
ledge, mass propaganda was carried out in occupied Russia on 
the basis of the Smolensk programme. Vlasov toured the 
occupied territories and won much popular acclaim at the 
numerous meetings which he addressed. Hitler put a decisive 
stop to this when he became aware of the facts. A record which 
has survived of a conference between Hitler and his senior field 
commanders on 8th June 1943 shows that Hitler was determined 
to use Vlasov as a propagandist inside Germany, and as nothing 
else. The tours of the occupied territories were to be stopped, 
and there was to be no army of liberation. By the end of 1943 
the movement, which had at best never been more than a 
phantom, was moribund. 

By 1944, long after the tide of military fortune had turned 
against Hitler, an attempt was made, this time with the support 
of Himmler and the SS, and with Hitler’s indifferent approval, 
to clothe the phantom Vlasov movement with reality. In Sep- 
tember 1944, at a meeting with Vlasov, Himmler readily 
agreed to all Vlasov’s demands. Vlasov was to be put in com- 
mand of all Russian troops, and a Committee for the Libera- 
tion of the Peoples of Russia, headed by Vlasov, was to be set 
up. The Committee of seven members (called KONR) was 
inaugurated at a solemn meeting in Prague on 14th Novem- 
ber 1944. The programme of this Committee, known as the 
Prague Manifesto, differed from the Smolensk Programme in 
one respect only: it purported to speak for all the peoples of 
Russia, and laid down the principle of equality for all nation- 
alities within a free political system. 

It was hardly to be expected that this second phase of the 
Vlasov movement could achieve success on the very eve of 
Germany’s defeat. Inside Germany, Vlasov failed to get the sup- 
port of all the various émigré national minority groups. The few 
troops that actually came under his command saw little action. 
One division, under General Bunyachenko, turned against the 
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Germans in the last days of the battle for Prague, helped the 
Czech resistance movement in their final struggle against the 
SS, and surrendered to the US forces. The handing over of the 
leaders of the movement, including Vlasov, to the Russians, 
their subsequent execution as traitors, and the forcible driving 
into the hands of the NKVD of those soldiers who had fought in 
the movement and did not succeed in escaping or committing 
suicide, are too familiar events to need recounting. 

The historian cannot be content with the crude dismissal of 
Vlasov and his supporters as ‘traitors’. Enough is known of their 
views and utterances to assert beyond doubt that they were for 
the most part sincere Russian patriots. That they were mis- 
guided enough to hope against the evidence of the facts that 
Hitler would allow them to fight at his side for a free Russia, 
while retaining their independence, must be imputed primarily 
to the hatred for the Communist régime which Stalin’s years 
of misrule engendered. Nor must the fact be lost sight of that 
for the most part the Germans whom they met and on whom 
they placed their reliance were secret enemies of Hitler, 
opposed to his policy of looting Russia and subjugating its 
population, and in some cases even working for his overthrow. 

The question whether a more skilful policy on Hitler’s part 
could have enabled him to defeat the USSR is scarcely worth 
debating. For the only policy towards Russia which could have 
had the support of both the Red Army and of the great majority 
of the civilian population was a policy of genuine liberation, 
from Communism, which was prepared to leave an independent 
Russia, governed by Russians, after the fall of Stalin and the 
Communists. But such a policy was from the first inconsistent 
with the very motives which led Hitler to invade Russia— 
the exploitation of the human and material resources of the 
country, for the benefit of Germany, and to the destruction of 
the Russians. Hence, the far-sighted plan of the few men in the 
German Army who saw the potentialities of a Free Russia 
policy, as revealed by the reaction of the Russian population in 
the days of defeat, never had any chance of success. 
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CHAPTER 10 
THE RUSSO-GERMAN CAMPAIGN 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart 


THE COURSE OF HISTORY was changed when Hitler invaded 
Russia on 22nd June 1941—a day ahead of the anniversary of 
Napoleon’s invasion. That move ultimately proved as fatal for 
him as it had for Napoleon. 

The effect was most immediate on Britain’s situation. Until 
then her prospects had appeared hopeless in the eyes of most 
people except her own, for her situation was far worse under 
modern conditions of war than it had been in Napoleon’s time. 
Hitler brought her relief by turning east, just as the strain was 
becoming severe. 

As far back as the 21st July 1940, at his first conference on 
plans for the invasion of Britain, Hitler had come in conclusion 
to what he regarded as the chief hindrance. ‘Stalin is flirting 
with Britain to keep her in the war and tie us down, with a view 
to gain time and take what he wants, knowing he could not get 
it once peace breaks out.’ From this came the further con- 
clusion: ‘Our attention must be turned to tackling the Russian 
problem and prepare planning.’ 

Hitler saw that the way to subdue Britain was to cut off her 
supplies by an ever-tightening submarine and air blockade, but 
he did not dare to concentrate his resources on that sea-and-air 
effort while the Russian Army remained on the board, as a 
threat to Germany on land. So he argued that the only way to 
make Germany’s flank secure was to attack Russia. 

He had always contemplated the overthrow of Soviet Russia. 
Although he had brought himself to make the 1939 pact as a 
matter of expediency, anti-Bolshevism was his most profound 
emotional conviction—arising from fear even more than from 
ambition. It had been stirred up afresh before he even con- 
sidered the question of invading Britain. 

Early in June 1940, while Hitler was still fighting in France, 


Stalin had seized the opportunity to occupy the three Baltic 
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States—including Lithuania, the most westerly, which had 
been assigned to the German sphere of influence under the 
secret clauses of the Soviet-German pact. Hitler felt that his 
partner had taken advantage of him while his back was turned. 
Immediately after that, Stalin delivered a twenty-four-hour 
ultimatum to Rumania, demanding the restoration of Bess- 
arabia, which had formerly belonged to Tsarist Russia—and 
when Rumania yielded to the threat, the Russian forces poured 
in at once. That placed them close to the Rumanian oilfields, 
on which Germany depended, now that the British navy had 
cut her off from overseas supplies. 

In mid-September reports came that the Russian propaganda 
service had switched to a line of anti-German talk within the 
Red Army. This showed the Russians’ suspicious reaction to the 
first increase of the German forces in the east, and their prompt- 
ness to prepare their troops for a Russo-German conflict. But 
to Hitler’s mind it was evidence of their offensive designs. 

On roth November Molotov arrived in Berlin to discuss a 
wide range of questions, including the German suggestion that 
Russia should definitely join the Axis. At the end of the con- 
versations an agreed communiqué was issued, saying: “The 
exchange of ideas took place in an atmosphere of mutual trust, 
and led to a mutual understanding on all important questions 
interesting Germany and the Soviet Union.’ Diplomatic 
language never had a more hollow ring. The German Foreign 
Office regarded the talks as moderately satisfying, but Hitler 
focused on the Russians’ hesitation to join in the Three-Power 
Pact, and regarded their attitude as sinister evasiveness. 

After Molotov left, Hitler saw a number of his executives 
and made it plain to them that he was going to invade Russia. 
Their attempts to dissuade him from the venture were vain. 
When they argued that it meant war on two fronts—a situation 
which had proved fatal to Germany in the last war—he re- 
torted that it was impossible to rely on Russia remaining quiet 
until Britain’s resistance was broken. 

By this time the offensive plan had been completed in detail 
and tested in a couple of war games. The preparation and con- 
templation of vast strategic plans always had an intoxicating 
effect on Hitler. 

On 5th December the Chief of the General Staff, Halder, » 
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submitted a full report on the plan. On the 18th Hitler issued 
‘Directive No. 21—Case Barbarossa’. It opened with the 
decisive statement: 


‘The German armed forces must be prepared to crush Soviet Russia 
in a quick campaign before the end of the war against England. . . . 
The mass of the Russian Army in Western Russia is to be destroyed 
in daring operations by driving four deep wedges with tanks, and the 
retreat of the enemy’s battle-ready forces into the wide spaces of 
Russia is to be prevented.’ 


The directive went on to say that if these results did not suffice 
to cripple Russia, her last industrial area in the Urals could be 
eliminated by the Luftwaffe. Preparations for the invasion were 
to be completed by 15th May. 

On grd February Hitler approved the final test of the “Bar- 
barossa’ plan, following a conference of his military chiefs at 
Berchtesgaden, in which the points of the plan were unfolded. 
The enemy’s strength in Western Russia was estimated as 155 
divisions, including sixty tank brigades. The Germans could 
muster only 121 divisions, of which seventeen were armoured, 
for the attack. Moreover, the number of armoured divisions 
had been raised to that figure only by halving the scale of 
tanks in them—a dilution, contrary to the views of the tank 
experts, that Hitler decreed to increase the apparent number of 
such divisions. The comparative figures did little to allay doubts 
among the executive generals. 

Hitler’s original time-table was upset by events in the 
Balkans. He had a deep fear of British intervention in the 
Balkans, close to his Rumanian sources of oil supply, and that 
fear increased after Mussolini had attacked Greece in October 
without consulting his partner. Hitler was very annoyed, and 
found little consolation in the repulse that the Italians suffered. 
For the appearance in Greece of a small instalment of British 
aid made it likely that a larger one would follow—and it did. 
Hitler had gained a dominating position in the Balkans by in- 
ducing Bulgaria and Yugoslavia in turn to come under his 
wing, but this did not satisfy him, so he had decided to occupy 
Greece as further cover to his Balkan flank, before invading 
Russia. . 

But on 27th March the Government of Yugoslavia was over- 
thrown by a military revolt against the pact with Hitler. The 
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result was that Hitler had to make a bigger effort, and detach 
larger forces to subdue Yugoslavia simultaneously with Greece. 
Both were quickly overrun, and the British were driven to re- 
embark. But when Hitler took the decision, he had felt com- 
pelled to put off the invasion of Russia from mid-May to mid- 
June. 


THE PLAN OF INVASION 


Hitler and the Army Command had different ideas from the 
start of the planning—and never reconciled them. 

Hitler wished to secure Leningrad as a primary objective, 
thus clearing his Baltic flank and linking up with the Finns, and 
tended to disparage the importance of Moscow. But, with a 
keen sense of economic factors, he also wanted to secure the 
agricultural wealth of the Ukraine and the industrial area on 
the Lower Dnieper. The two objectives were extremely wide 
apart, and thus entailed entirely separate lines of operation. 

Brauchitsch and Halder wanted to concentrate on the 
Moscow line of advance—not for the sake of capturing the 
capital, but because they felt that this line offered the best 
chance of destroying the mass of Russia’s forces which they 
‘expected to find on the way to Moscow’. In Hitler’s view that 
course carried the risk of driving the Russians into a general 
retreat eastward, out of reach. As Brauchitsch and Halder 
agreed with him about the importance of avoiding this risk, 
and as he agreed with them about the importance of destroying 
the enemy’s main forces by an early ‘Kesselschlacht’ (battle of 
encirclement), they shelved a decision on further aims until the 
first phase of the invasion was completed. 

In the first phase, however, it was agreed that the centre of 
gravity should be in the sector of Bock’s Army Group just north 
of the Pripet Marshes, and along the route from Minsk and 
Moscow. Here the major part of the armoured forces were 
employed—Bock being given two panzer groups (of nine panzer 
and seven motorized divisions) to act as spearheads, and fifty- 
one divisions in all. 

Leeb’s Army Group on the northern flank, near the Baltic— 
with one panzer group (three panzer and three motorized 
divisions), and thirty divisions in all—had bare equality to 
the Russian forces facing it. Rundstedt’s Army Group, south 
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of the Pripet Marshes, was given one panzer group (five panzer 
and three motorized divisions) and thirty divisions in all—a 
total much less than the forces opposing it. 

On Bock’s sector the plan was to trap the mass of the opposing 
forces by a twofold encircling manceuvre—with the panzer 
groups of Guderian and Hoth advancing from either flank and 
converging on Minsk before driving on, while the infantry 
corps of the 4th and 9th Armies executed an inner pincer- 
stroke around and behind Bialystok. 


THE COURSE OF THE INVASION 


The invasion began on 22nd June. The panzer pincers of 
Guderian and Hoth quickly made two deep incisions, and on 
the sixth day met at Minsk, 200 miles inside the frontier. Behind 
them the infantry pincers closed in at Slonim, but they were not 
quick enough to complete the encirclement before the bulk of 
the enveloped Russian armies forced their way out of the trap. 
Although these were clumsily handled, and frittered their tank 
strength away in piecemeal action, like the French in 1940, the 
isolated troops fought with a stubbornness that the French had 
not shown, and their resistance imposed a brake by the way it 
continued to block road-centres long after the German tide had 
swept on. 

A second attempt, aimed to surround them near Minsk, was 
more successful, and nearly 300,000 were captured—although 
large fractions had managed to escape before the encirclement 
was sealed. The size of the bag gave rise to a wave of optimism, 
even among the generals who had been apprehensive about 
Hitler’s decision to invade Russia. Halder wrote in his diary on 
grd July: ‘It is probably not an exaggeration when I contend 
that the campaign against Russia has been won in fourteen 
days.’ On that day Guderian’s leading troops had reached the 
Dnieper—320 miles deep into Russia and half-way to Moscow. 

It was found, however, that Russian reserves had arrived on 
the scene and were holding the river-line. The German higher 
command then thought it best to wait until their own infantry 
masses came up, but that would have meant up to a fortnight’s 
delay, so Guderian decided to tackle the Dnieper with his 
panzer forces alone. His attack was successful, and after over- 
coming the Dnieper line on roth July, he reached the city 
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of Smolensk on the 16th and drove quickly on to the Desna 
river. 

Guderian urged the importance of keeping the Russians on 
the run, and allowing them no time to rally. He was convinced 
that he could reach Moscow if no time was wasted, and that 
such a thrust at the nerve-centre of Stalin’s power might 
paralyze Russia’s resistance. Hoth shared his views and Bock 
endorsed them. 

But Hitler reverted to his own original idea in a directive of 
19th July for the next stage of operations. The panzer forces 
were to be taken away from Bock, in the centre, and sent to the 
wings—Guderian’s panzer group was to wheel southward to 
help in overcoming the Russian armies facing Rundstedt in the 
Ukraine, while Hoth’s panzer group was to turn northward to 
aid Leeb’s attack on Leningrad. 

Once again Brauchitsch temporized, instead of at once press- 
ing for a different plan. He argued that before any further 
operations were started, the panzer forces must have a rest to 
overhaul their machines and get up replacements. Hitler 
agreed as to the necessity for such a pause. Meanwhile the high- 
level discussion about the course to be followed went on, and it 
continued even after the panzer forces could have resumed their 
drive. 

After several weeks had slipped away in such discussions, the 

Chief of the General Staff, Halder, spurred Brauchitsch to put 
forward proposals for a speedy advance on Moscow. Hitler 
retorted with a new and more definite directive on 21st August, 
which began: 
‘I am not in agreement with the proposals submitted by the Army, 
on August 18, for the prosecution of the war in the East. Of primary 
importance before the outbreak of winter is not the capture of Mos- 
cow, but rather the occupation of the Crimea, of the industrial and 
coalmining area of the Donetz basin, the cutting of the Russian 
supply routes from the Caucasian oilfields . . .’ 


Accordingly, he gave orders that, to clear the way to these 
southern objectives, part of Bock’s Army Group (including 
Guderian’s panzer forces) was to turn south and help to over- 
come the Russian armies around Kiev that were opposing 
Rundstedt. 


When these orders were received, Halder tried to get 
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Brauchitsch to tender their joint resignation. But Brauchitsch 
said it would be a useless gesture, as Hitler would simply reject 
their resignation. 

As for arguments, Hitler brushed these aside with the remark, 
which he often repeated: ‘My generals know nothing about 
the economic aspects of war.’ All that he would concede was 
that, after the Russian armies in the Kiev area had been wiped 
out, Bock should be allowed to resume his advance on Moscow, 
and Guderian’s panzer forces be returned him for the pur- 
pose. 

The Kiev encirclement was in itself a great success, and raised 
rosy expectations. Guderian thrust downward across the 
Russians’ rear while Kleist’s panzer group thrust upward. The 
two pincers met 150 miles east of Kiev, closing a trap in which 
600,000 Russians were caught. 

But it was late in September before the battle ended, as poor 
roads and rainy weather had slowed down the pace of the en- 
circling manceuvre. The brightness of victory was darkened by 
the shadow of winter, carrying its historic menace to an in- 
vader of Russia. The German armies on the central front, 
facing towards Moscow, had been halted during the best two 
months of the summer. That proved fatal to their prospects of 

“reaching their goal. 

The renewed advance on Moscow began on 2nd October. 
Its prospects looked bright when Bock’s armies brought off a 
great encirclement round Vyazma, where a further 600,000 
Russians were captured. That left the Germans momentarily 
with an almost clear path to Moscow. But the Vyazma battle 
had not been completed until the end of October, the German 
troops were tired, the country became a morass as the weather 
got worse, and fresh Russian forces appeared in the path as they 
plodded slowly forward. 

Most of the German generals wanted to break off the offen- 
sive and take up a suitable winter-line. They remembered what 
had happened to Napoleon’s army. Many of them began to re- 
read Caulaincourt’s grim account of 1812. 

But on the higher levels a different view prevailed. This time 
it was not due to Hitler—contrary to what is commonly 
believed. He was becoming impressed, and depressed, both by 
the increasing difficulties and by the wintry conditions. On 9th 
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November he sombrely remarked: ‘The recognition that neither 
force is capable of annihilating the other will lead to a com- 
promise peace.’ 

But Bock urged that the German offensive must be continued. 
Brauchitsch and Halder agreed with him—Halder telling a con- 
ference of the higher staff on 12th November that there was 
good reason to believe that Russian resistance was on the verge 
of collapse. 

Brauchitsch and Halder, as well as Bock, were naturally the 
more reluctant to call a halt because of their earlier struggle in 
getting Hitler to accept their arguments for capturing Moscow 
rather than pursuing objectives in the south. 

So the push for Moscow was resumed on 15th November, 
when there was a momentary improvement in the weather. 
But after two weeks’ struggle in mud and snow, it was brought 
to a halt twenty miles short of Moscow. 

Even Bock came to doubt the value of trying to push on, 
although he had just previously been declaring: “The last 
battalion will decide the issue.’ But Brauchitsch, from far in the 
rear, continued to insist that the offensive must be continued 
at all costs. He was a sick man, and desperately worried by 
Hitler’s anger about the poor results achieved. 

On 2nd December a further effort was launched, and some 
detachments penetrated into the suburbs of Moscow, but the 
advance as a whole was held up in the forests covering the 
capital. 

This was the signal for a Russian counter-offensive of large 
scale, prepared and directed by Zhukov. It tumbled back the 
exhausted Germans, lapped round their flanks, and produced a 
critical situation. From generals downwards, the invaders were 
filled with ghastly thoughts of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. 
In that emergency Hitler forbade any retreat beyond the 
shortest possible local withdrawals. His decision exposed his 
troops to awful sufferings in their advanced positions facing 
Moscow—for they had neither the clothing nor equipment for 
a Russian winter campaign—but if they had once started a 
general retreat it might easily have degenerated into a panic- 
stricken rout. 

Hitler had lost his chance of capturing Moscow by his August 
decision to halt the advance in that direction, and turn aside to 
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clear a path into southern Russia. The forfeit of Moscow was 
not compensated by what his armies attained in the south. 
After the great round-up at Kiev, Rundstedt overran the 
Crimea and the Donetz basin, but was frustrated in his drive 
for the Caucasian oilfields. His troops succeeded in reaching 
Rostov on the Don, but in an exhausted state, and were soon 
pushed out by the Russians. He then wanted to fall back to a 
good defensive line on the Mius River, but Hitler forbade such 
a withdrawal. Rundstedt replied that he could not comply with 
such an order, and asked to be relieved of his command. Hitler 
promptly replaced him, but immediately after this the front 
was broken and Hitler was forced to accept the necessity of a 
retreat. That was in the first week of December—simultaneously 
- with the repulse at Moscow. 

That same week Brauchitsch asked to be relieved on grounds 
of sickness, the next week Bock did likewise, and a little later 
Leeb resigned when Hitler rejected his proposal for a with- 
drawal on the northern front near Leningrad. So all the four 
top commanders departed. 

Hitler appointed no successor to Brauchitsch, but took the 
opportunity to make himself the direct Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army. At Christmas he got rid of Guderian, the principal 
agent of his earlier victories, who had withdrawn his exhausted 
troops without Hitler’s permission. 

The Red Army’s winter counter-offensive continued for over 
three months after its December launching, though with di- 
minishing progress. By March it had advanced more than 
150 miles in some sectors. But the Germans maintained their 
hold on the main bastions of their winter front—such towns as 
Schusselburg, Novgorod, Rzhev, Vyazma, Bryansk, Orel, 
Kursk, Kharkov, and Taganrog—despite the fact that the 
Russians were often many miles in rear. 

Even so, the German troops suffered terribly. No adequate 
preparations had been made to provide them with the necessary 
winter clothing, and vast numbers perished from the cold. 
Many divisions were reduced to barely a third of their establish- 
ment by the end of the winter. The German Army never fully 
recovered from this ordeal, while the Air Force suffered even 
worse in trying to keep up the bare minimum of supplies to the 
troops. Crashes were appallingly numerous. The toll paid in 
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maintaining air supply to the many isolated positions on such a 
vast front was fatal to the future development of the Air Force. 


CAUSES OF FAILURE 


A fundamental factor in the failure of the invasion was the 
invaders’ miscalculation of the reserves that Stalin could bring 
up from the depths of Russia. In that respect the General Staff 
and its Intelligence Service were as much deceived as Hitler. 
The fatal error is epitomized in one pregnant sentence of 
Halder’s diary in mid-August: ‘We underestimated Russia: we 
reckoned with 200 divisions, but now we have already identified 
60.’ 

: That largely cancelled out the wonderful success of the start. 
Instead of having a path swept clean of defenders, the Germans 
had now to deal with fresh armies that had arrived on the 
scene. Thanks to their own superior technique and training, 
they eventually succeeded in destroying these armies in 
successive great battles of encirclement—but then became 
bogged in the autumn mud. By the time that the winter frost 
had hardened the ground, they again found fresh armies 
blocking the route, and they themselves were too exhausted to 
struggle on to their goal. 

Next to their miscalculation of Russia’s resources, the most 
fatal factor had been the way that Hitler and his top generals 
had wasted the month of August in arguing as to what should 
be their next move—there was an amazing state of mental 
haziness on the topmost level of the German Command. 

Lower down, Guderian in particular had a clear idea of what 
he wanted to do—to drive for Moscow as fast as he could, 
leaving the infantry armies to mop up the disorganized bodies 
that he had cut through. In 1940 he had won the Battle of 
France in that way. It would have meant running big risks, 
but might have captured Moscow before the Russian second- 
line armies were ready to cover it. Far greater risks developed, 
and fatally, from the course that followed. 

Even as it was, Russia owed her survival more to her con- 
tinued primitiveness than to all the technical development 
achieved since the Soviet revolution. That reflection applies not 
only to the toughness of her people and soldiers—their capacity 
to endure hardships and carry on under shortages that would 
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have been paralysing to Western peoples and Western armies. 
A greater asset still was the primitiveness of the Russian roads. 
Most of them were no better than sandy tracks. The way that 
they dissolved into bottomless mud, when it rained, did more to 
check the German invasion than all the Red Army’s heroic 
sacrifices. If the Soviet régime had given Russia a road system 
comparable to that of Western countries, she would have been 
overrun almost as quickly as France. 

But this conclusion has a converse. Hitler lost his chance of 
victory because the mobility of his army was based on wheels 
instead of on tracks. On Russia’s mud-roads its wheeled trans- 
port was bogged when the tanks could move on. If the panzer 
forces had been provided with tracked transport they could have 
reached Russia’s vital centres by the autumn in spite of the mud. 


HITLER’S SECOND BID FOR VICTORY IN RUSSIA 


In 1942 the Germans no longer had the resources for an 
offensive on the previous year’s scale, but Hitler was unwilling 
to stay on the defensive and consolidate his gains. Driven on by 
the spur of insatiable appetite, by the haunting spectre of lost 
prestige, and by the instinctive feeling that attack was the only 
way of dealing with problems, Hitler searched for an offensive 
solution that with limited means might promise more than a 
limited result. 

No longer having sufficient strength to attack along the whole 
front, he concentrated on the southern part, with the aim of 
capturing the Caucasus oil—which each side needed if it was to 
maintain its full mobility. If he could gain it, he might sub- 
sequently turn north on to the rear of the immobilized Russian 
armies that were covering Moscow, or even strike at Russia’s 
new war-industrial base in the Urals. But it was a bigger gamble 
because, if he became stuck, the flank of this southern drive 
would be exposed to a counterstroke anywhere along its 1,000- 
mile stretch. 

At the outset the blitzkrieg tactics scored once again—but for 
the last time. A quick break-through was achieved in the 
Kursk—Kharkov sector, and then Kleist’s panzer army poured 
like a torrent down the corridor between the Don and Donetz 
rivers. Surging through the gateway to the Caucasus, it reached 
the more westerly oilfields round Maikop in six weeks. Russian 
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resistance had crumbled badly, and Kleist met hardly any 
opposition during the later stage. 

This was Russia’s weakest hour. Only an instalment of her 
newly-raised armies was yet ready for action, and even that was 
seriously short of equipment. The lack of artillery was such that 
mortars, brought up on lorries, had largely to serve as a sub- 
stitute. The tremendous losses of 1941 could not be quickly 
replaced, hard though the new factories were working. Many 
of the troops, too, showed a lack of ‘guts’ compared with the 
year before. 

Fortunately for Russia, the attackers were also much weaker 
than in 1941. Hitler tried to fill the gaps with Rumanian, 
Italian, and Hungarian troops, using them to cover his long 
flank—and that substitution turned into a fatal liability at the 
end of the year. It was fortunate for Russia, too, that Hitler 
split his effort between the Caucasus and Stalingrad. 

When Kleist drove on from Maikop towards the main oil- 
fields of the Caucasus he was first halted by running short of 
petrol, and then hung up in the mountains, where he met stiffer 
resistance as well as a stiffer obstacle. In giving me his account, 
he said: “The forces we met there were local troops, who fought 
more stubbornly because they were fighting to defend their 
homes.’ At the same time his own forces were progressively 
drained in order that Hitler might reinforce the divergent 
attack on Stalingrad. 

Here, the first onset was barely checked, but the resistance 
hardened with repeated hammering, while the obviousness and 
directness of the German strokes simplified the Russian’s 
problem in meeting the threat. Hitler could not bear to be 
defied by the ‘city of Stalin’, and wore down his forces in the 
prolonged effort to storm it. Meanwhile the new Russian armies 
were gathering on the flanks. ‘ 

Despite Russia’s immense losses, her reserves of man-power 
remained much greater than those of Germany. Her most 
serious shortage was in equipment; but towards the end of the 
summer an increasing flow of fresh equipment came from the 
new factories in the back areas, as well as from America and 
Britain. Moreover, the volume of new divisions from Asia was 
rising. 

At the same time, the Germans’ concentration at Stalingrad 
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increasingly drained reserves from their flank-cover, which 
itself was already strained by having to stretch so far—nearly 
400 miles from Voronezh along the Don to the Stalingrad 
‘isthmus’, and as far again from there to the Terek. 

An uncomfortable realization of these handicaps led the 
German General Staff to tell Hitler as early as August that it 
would be impossible to hold the line of the Don, as a defensive 
flank, during the winter. The warning was not appreciated. 
All defensive considerations were subordinated to the aim of 
capturing Stalingrad. 

On the surface, the defenders’ position came to appear in- 
creasingly perilous, or even desperate, as the circle contracted 
and the enemy came closer to the heart of the city. The most 
critical moment was on 14th October. The defenders now had 
their backs so close to the Volga that they had little room left 
in which to practise shock-absorbing tactics. They could no 
longer afford to sell ground to gain time. But beneath the 
surface fundamental factors were working in their favour. The 
attackers’ morale was being sapped by heavy losses, a growing 
sense of frustration, and the coming of winter, while their 
reserves were so fully absorbed as to leave the overstretched 
flanks without resiliency. They were thus becoming ripe for the 
counterstroke which the Russian Command was preparing. 

The counterstroke was launched on 19th November, and was 
well timed. It started in the interval between the first strong 
frosts, which harden the ground for rapid movement, and the 
heavy snows, which clog manceuvre. A pair of pincers, each 
composed of several prongs, was inserted in the flanks of the 
Stalingrad attack, so as to isolate the 6th Army and 4th Panzer 
Army. The pincers were driven in at places where the flank- 
cover was largely provided by Rumanian troops. The plan was 
devised by a brilliant triumvirate of the Russian General Staff, 
Zhukov, Vasilevsky, and Voronov. 

North-west of Stalingrad, Russian spearheads thrust down 
the banks of the Don to Kalach and the railway running back 
to the Donetz Basin. South-east of Stalingrad the prongs of the 
left pincer thrust westward to the railway running south to 
Tikhoretsk and the Black Sea. After cutting this line they 
pressed on towards Kalach, and by the 23rd the encirclement 
was completed. It was welded more firmly in the days that 
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followed, enclosing over 200,000 of the enemy. General von 
Paulus’s army attacking Stalingrad was left isolated. 

Meanwhile, another powerful Russian force had burst out of 
the Serafimovich bridgehead and spread over the country west 
of the Don bend. This outer-circle movement was of vital im- 
portance, for it dropped an iron curtain across the more direct 
routes by which relieving forces might have come to the aid of 
Paulus. 

Thus the German reply, in mid-December was delivered 
from the south-west, beyond the Don, up the line from Kotelni- 
kovo to Stalingrad. But this hastily improvised advance was 
checked a long way short of the beleaguered army, and then 
gradually forced back by Russian pressure on its own flank. 
With the frustration of this attempt any hope of relieving Paulus 
passed, for the German Command had no reserves for another 
attempt. 

Yet it had been touch-and-go in the summer. A little greater 
impetus might have spread the many local collapses of Russian 
resistance into a general collapse. Civil as well as military 
morale was low, especially in southern Russia, before the in- 
spiring example of the defenders of Stalingrad and the 
Caucasus, and the diminished momentum of the invaders, 
helped to revive it. 

The stern admonitions that were addressed, and the sub- 
sequent punishment administered, to a number of areas told 
their own tale. They tend to bear out the evidence of the 
German generals as to the lack of trouble they had when and 
where they were allowed to practise a policy of conciliation. 
Hitler might have had more success if he had been as ready to 
try on the velvet glove—as he was in the West. His instinctive 
tendency to ‘treat the Russians rough’ played into Stalin’s 
hand at a critical period. If the Germans had gone into Russia 
as liberators, instead of as conquerors, their path would have 
been far smoother. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE IN RUSSIA 


It is clear that the tide of the war turned against Germany 
after her frustration at Stalingrad in the autumn of 1942. From 
that time onward her strength was ebbing, her front receding, 
her armies retreating—except for intermittent pauses and a few 
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flash-in-the-pan retorts. It has thus come to be assumed that 
she was henceforth doomed to defeat, and that Stalingrad sealed 
her doom. But deeper examination of events suggest that her 
fate was not so inevitable as it appears. 

In the first place, the failure of Hitler’s 1942 offensive in 
Russia—his second gamble on victory—did not itself produce 
the disaster which followed in the winter. The fatal step was 
Hitler’s obstinate refusal when winter came, to let Paulus’s 
army withdraw from its far advanced position on the edge of 
the Volga at Stalingrad. 

Even when the Russians launched their winter counter- 
offensive and encircled that army, Hitler angrily refused to 
allow it to abandon its ground and fight its way out westward 
before the ring was cemented. As a result, it was forced to sur- 
render. This was a crippling loss and left a gap that was hard to 
fill. j 

How the Stalingrad army could have saved itself was shown 
by the way that the Caucasus army did save itself, under worse 
conditions—for it had pushed much deeper. The Russians 
surged down the valley of the Don from Stalingrad towards 
the Black Sea, after Paulus had been cut off, and came within 
barely 40 miles of the Rostov bottleneck when Kleist’s army in 
the Caucasus was 400 miles east of Rostov. Hitler had just pre- 
viously insisted that it must hang on where it was, but now, at 
this desperate moment, was induced to permit a withdrawal. 
Although constantly menaced in flank and rear, Kleist’s army 
got back to safety through the bottle-neck, while the Russians 
were held at bay. That long retreat in the depths of winter was 
one of the most remarkable feats of extrication from a trap in all 
history. 

Moreover, when the Russian advance approached the 
Dnieper in February, after capturing Kharkov, the German 
armies on the southern wing mounted and delivered a counter- 
stroke—under Field-Marshal von Manstein’s masterly direc- 
tion—which pierced the hinge of the advance and rolled back 
the Russian armies in confusion, recapturing Kharkov. 

But this evidence of the defensive capacity which the German 
armies still possessed had a too exhilarating effect on Hitler. 
He would not listen to arguments for a withdrawal to the 
Dnieper line, and decided to take the offensive again in the 
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summer—though the German strength was much depleted and 
Russia’s increasing all the time. 

Following this line of thought, Hitler concentrated all efforts 
on that offensive without regard to the risk that the cost of an 
unsuccessful attack would leave him without reserves to main- 
tain any subsequent defence of his long front. 

By contrast, the Russian Army had improved a lot since 1942 
both in quality and quantity. The flow of new equipment had 
greatly increased as well as the number of new divisions, and 
its numerical superiority was now about 4 to 1. Better still, its 
leadership had been both pruned and fertilized by experience. 
Generals and junior commanders alike had become more 
skilled tacticians. That was foreshadowed in the way that the 
Russians, this summer, waited to let the enemy lead off and 
commit himself deeply, while themselves well-poised to exploit 
his loss of balance in lunging. 

The German offensive was at last launched on 5th July, and 
into it Hitler threw seventeen armoured divisions—almost all 
he had. Both the pincers got entangled in the deep minefields 
which the Russians had laid—forewarned by the long prepara- 
tion of the offensive—and failed to secure any large bag of 
prisoners, as the Russians had withdrawn their main forces out 
of reach. After a week of effort the German armoured divisions 
were seriously reduced. 

On 12th July, as they began to pull out, the Russians 
launched their own offensive, which thus had the recoil- 
spring effect of a counterstroke. The Germans just managed to 
check the northern thrust from cutting their communications 
behind Orel, and they were not squeezed out of that city until 
5th August. The southern thrust began more gradually, but 
then quickened into a deep drive past Belgorod. The danger of 
a general collapse was narrowly averted by the arrival from 
the south of the Germans’ one remaining armoured corps, 
though Kharkov had to be abandoned. 

In the second half of August the Russian offensive was more 
widely extended, and though it did not make headway very 
fast, its alternating strokes kept the scanty German reserves 
scurrying from sector to sector. 

In September the shrinkage of their reserves was reflected in 
an acceleration of the Russians’ advance. Skilful commanders 
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like Vatutin, Konev, and Rokossovsky were quick to exploit 
thin stretches of the broad front. Before the end of the month 
they had reached the Dnieper and established a wide range of 
bridgeheads beyond it. While attention was focused by Vatu- 
tin’s threat to the famous city of Kiev, Konev burst out of his 
bridgehead at Kremenchug and went half-way to severing the 
great bulge formed by the Dnieper Bend. Although Manstein 
rushed reserves there in time to stem the advance and extricate 
the imperilled garrisons, it was at the price of a breakdown 
between the Dnieper Bend and the sea. The Russians’ fresh 
stroke here reached the mouth of the Dnieper early in Novem- 
ber, closing the exits from the Crimea and isolating the enemy 
forces there. 

At the same moment Vatutin burst out from his bridgeheads 
near Kiev, broke into the city from the rear, and drove 100 
miles westward in a week to capture the junctions of Zhitomir 
and Korosten, not far from the Polish frontier. Manstein was 
left without reserves to meet this crisis, but ordered one of his 
best young generals, Manteuffel, to scrape together such ar- 
moured fragments as he could find for a flank counter-attack. 
This light stroke profited by the Russians’ over-stretch and 
tumbled them out of both junctions. Manstein tried to develop 
the opportunity by organizing a larger counter-offensive when 
reinforcements arrived from the west, but although it pushed 
the Russians back towards Kiev, it was never so dangerous as it 
appeared on the surface, and early in December it petered out 
in the mud. 

Hitler’s chief consolation that autumn was that his northern 
armies, after falling back from Smolensk in September to a line 
covering the Upper Dnieper, succeeded in repelling five 
successive Russian offensives between October and December. 
The assaults here were mainly delivered astride the Moscow— 
Minsk highway. As they came along an obvious line and on a 
narrow front, the well-knit defence proved superior despite a 
numerical inferiority of about 1 to 6. It showed how Hitler 
might have spun out the war if his strategy had been wiser— 
and less self-exhausting. 

The dominant factor in the campaign of 1944 was that the 
German front remained as wide as ever, while the German 
forces were shrinking. As a natural result the Russian advance 
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continued with little check except from its own supply problem 
—and, owing to the Russians’ simpler requirements, that 
problem was less of a handicap than in any other great national 
army. 

On Christmas Eve Vatutin’s armies, now reinforced, burst 
out of the Kiev salient, and within a week had regained 
Zhitomir and Korosten. On 4th January they crossed the pre- 
war Polish frontier. Scraping up reserves, Manstein produced 
another inner flank counterstroke that checked Vatutin’s pro- 
gress, but only at the price of thinning the line both north and 
south. The Russians soon profited by the opportunity. On the 
north they drove forward and captured Luck, 100 miles be- 
yond the frontier, by 5th February. On the south Vatutin’s 
left wing converged with Konev’s right wing to pinch off a 
force of ten weak German divisions that was still clinging— 
by Hitler’s order—to the Dnieper line near Korsun. This 
produced a miniature ‘Stalingrad’. The effort to bring help 
to this trapped force entailed, in turn, the abandonment of 
Nikopol, in the Dnieper Bend, and its valuable manganese 
ore. 

Early in March the Russians started a new combined 
manceuvre, of still wider scope. It began with a thrust towards 
Tarnopol that outflanked the defensive line of the Upper Bug. 
This was delivered by Zhukov, who had taken charge of 
Vatutin’s armies when the latter was stricken with a fatal 
illness. Meanwhile, at the southern end of the front, Malinov- 
sky’s armies pushed forward across the mouths of the Dnieper 
and the Bug. 

Between these two horns, Konev drove suddenly forward to 
the central stretch of the Bug, crossed it, drove on to the 
Dniester, 70 miles beyond, and crossed this difficult river—by 
seizing pontoon bridges intact in the confusion caused by his 
swift onrush. 

Before the end of March, Konev’s spearheads had pene- 
trated to the line of the Pruth near Jassy, in Rumania, while 
Zhukov had crossed the upper reaches of that river. This ad- 
vance brought them close to the foothills of the Carpathians— 
the rampart of Hungary. Hitler promptly reacted to the danger 
by occupying Hungary. 

On 1st April Zhukov’s advance reached the entrance to the 
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Tartar Pass. But his spearhead failed to penetrate the pass, and 
there was not sufficient weight behind it to renew the impetus. 
His forces were feeling the effects of their prolonged advance, 
while the Germans benefited by falling back on their supply 
lines. The following week they succeeded in mounting a flank 
counterstroke from the Lvov area that broke off the tip of 
Zhukov’s spearhead, and enabled them to extricate a part of 
their forces which had been trapped by the Russians’ rapid 
advance. After this the front in southern Poland was stabilized 
—from April to July. 

Koney, also, was halted in his effort to penetrate the northern 
stretch of the Rumanian frontier. But his left wing wheeled 
south down the Dniester, towards the Black Sea, thus threaten- 
ing the rear of the German forces that were facing Malinovsky’s 
advance towards Odessa. This leverage squeezed the Germans 
out of that great port, which was regained by the Russians on 
roth April. 

April also saw the liberation of the Crimea, to which Hitler 
had insisted on clinging. 

On the other flank of the Eastern Front, a January offensive 
broke the Germans’ encircling grip on Leningrad. Here, how- 
ever, they achieved an orderly withdrawal, at the end of which 
they stood fast on the line of lakes from the Gulf of Finland to 
Pskov. This straightening and shortening of their front much 
improved their situation for the moment. But it left the Finns in 
isolation, and prompted them to approach the Russians for an 
armistice in February. Although the Finns baulked at accepting 
the Russian conditions, it was only a postponed capitulation. 
Moreover, Finland’s attempted break-away set an example that 
Germany’s other satellites soon followed. 


THE RED TIDE SURGES INTO POLAND AND 
THE BALKANS 


The Russians’ main summer offensive was launched two and a 
half weeks after the Anglo-American invasion of Normandy. 
Contrary to general expectation, the offensive began, not from 
the Russians’ great wedge in southern Poland, but from their 
relatively backward line north of the Pripet marshes, in Belo- 
russia. This was the best-fortified sector of the German front 
and had withstood repeated assaults in 1943, but for that very. 
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reason it was less likely to be reinforced, now that the German 
reserves were so scanty. Moreover, the German communica- 
tions there were long-stretched, and suffered much interference 
from the Russian partisans, whereas the Russian communica- 
tions were shorter there than in the south, so that their offensive 
could have greater momentum. Four groups of armies were 
massed there for the Russian offensive. 

Realizing the danger, the German commanders wanted to 
carry out a withdrawal before the blow fell, to the line of the 
Beresina—which would have thrown the Russian advance out 
of gear—but Hitler forbade it. 

The offensive opened on 23rd June. Exploiting wedges driven 
in the previous autumn, the right wing began by pinching out 
the famous bastion-town of Vitebsk, and then swung south 
across the highway from Moscow to Minsk. On the other flank 
Rokossovsky’s armies broke through just north of the Pripet 
Marshes, and then drove 150 miles deep, in a week, to cut the 
highway farther back on the stretch from Minsk to Warsaw. 
Minsk itself fell on 3rd July. 

These multiple indirect thrusts produced a general break- 
down of the German defence, and the immediate bag of 
prisoners was the largest taken in any Russian break-through 
up to that time. 

In less than a fortnight the Red Army swept the Germans 
out of Belorussia. By the middle of July it had overrun more 
than half of north-eastern Poland, come close to Brest-Litovsk 
and Bialystok, enveloped Vilna, crossed the Niemen, and was 
approaching the borders of East Prussia. Here its advancing 
wave was over 200 miles beyond the flank of the German army 
group under Lindemann that was still covering the Baltic 
States, along the front between Narva and Pskov—an ominous 
back-to-front situation. 

On 14th July the Russians launched their long-expected 
offensive south of the Pripet Marshes, on the front between 
Kovel and Tarnopol, where the Germans had already begun to 
withdraw. Within ten days they had reached Lvov and Lublin, 
100 miles south-east of Warsaw. The fortress-cities of Przemysl, 
Brest-Litovsk, and Bialystok fell in the same week. On the north- 
ern flank the Russians thrust past Dvinsk towards the Baltic 
coast behind Riga, thus threatening to cut off Lindemann’s 
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forces, who had been strangely slow to withdraw. By the end 
of July the Russians had reached the Gulf of Riga, while in 
the centre they penetrated to the suburbs of Warsaw, and 
the Polish ‘underground’ leaders there were encouraged to 
give the signal for a rising. 

I was a moment of general crisis for the Germans. In the 
west their front in Normandy was collapsing, while their rear 
was shaken by the repercussions of the plot to kill Hitler and 
the purge that followed. But an astonishing rally came in 
August, beginning at Warsaw. Three SS armoured divisions 
arrived at the crucial moment, and delivered a counterstroke 
which threw back the Russian advance forces. This gave the 
Germans a breathing space in which to suppress the Polish 
rising. But the change was not confined to that sector—for by 
the end of the first week of August the Russians were held up 
almost everywhere. They had advanced up to 450 miles in five 
weeks—the longest and fastest advance they had yet achieved. 
They were now suffering the natural effect of overstretching 
their communications, and had to bow to that strategic law. 
Six months were to pass on the Vistula before they were ready 
to mount a fresh drive. 

The temporary deadlock was broken by a change of direction 
—a new Russian move in the south, on the Rumanian front. 
Almost simultaneously with its launching, Rumania announced 
on 23rd August that she had arranged to make peace. This 
cleared the way for a rapid Russian advance past Jassy, 
down the corridor between the Pruth and the Sereth, to- 
wards the Galatz Gap. It also helped the Red Army to 
encircle the German forces that had remained in their ex- 
posed coastal salient east of Pruth. Behind their backs, the 
Russian sweep continued, capturing Galatz and Focsani on 
the 27th, the Ploesti oilfields on the goth, and entering Bucha- 
rest next day. The tanks had covered 250 miles in twelve days’ 
driving. 

The Russian armies then fanned out northward, westward, 
and southward. They pushed through the Transylvanian Alps 
towards Hungary, reached the borders of Yugoslavia in a drive 
to cut off the German divisions garrisoned in Greece, and 
thrust south over the Danube into Bulgaria—on whom the 
Soviet Government now declared war. 
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THE RED TIDE SURGES INTO GERMANY 


From August until the end of the year the main Russian front 
had been static—astride the middle of Poland—while the 
Russian armies were repairing communications through the 
territory over which their summer tidal wave had swept, and 
building up their strength forward. An autumn effort to force 
the narrow gateway into East Prussia failed to crack the 
defence. 

Meanwhile the Russian left-wing armies, moving on from 
Rumania and Bulgaria, had been gradually pushing round 
through Hungary and Yugoslavia in a vast flanking move- 
ment. The extent of the German forces that were absorbed in 
opposing this side-door approach was an important distraction 
from the Germans’ capacity to maintain their main Eastern and 
Western fronts. 

The Russian High Command was now well prepared to 
exploit the fundamental weaknesses of the German situation. 
Abundant supplies had been accumulated at the railheads. 
The mounting stream of American trucks had now enabled 
them to motorize a much larger proportion of their infantry 
brigades, and thus, with the increasing production of their own 
tanks, to multiply the number of armoured and mobile corps 
for exploiting a break-through. At the same time, the new 
Stalin tanks strengthened their punch. These monsters mounted 
a 122-mm. gun and had 6 inches thickness of armour, whereas 
the most powerful German tank, the Tiger, had only an 88-mm. 
gun and 4 inches thickness of armour. 

Before the end of December ominous reports were received 
by Guderian—who, in this desperately late period of the war, 
had been made Chief of the General Staff. Gehlen, the head of 
his Intelligence department, reported that 225 infantry divisions 
and twenty-two armoured corps had been identified on the 
front between the Baltic Sea and the Carpathians, assembled 
ready to attack. 

But when Guderian presented this ominous report of the 
Russian massive preparations, Hitler refused to believe it, and 
exclaimed: ‘It’s the biggest imposture since Jenghiz Khan! 
Who is responsible for producing all this rubbish?’ Hitler pre- 
ferred to rely on the reports of Himmler and the SS Intelligence 
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service. At dinner afterwards Guderian was seated beside 
Himmler, who said to him: ‘I don’t really believe the Russians 
will attack at all. It’s all a vast bluff. The estimates of your 
Intelligence department ‘Foreign Armies East” are grossly 
exaggerated.’ 

Hitler rejected the idea of stopping the Ardennes counter- 
offensive and transferring troops to the Eastern Front, on the 
ground that it was of prime importance to keep the initiative in 
the West which he had ‘now regained’. At the same time he 
refused Guderian’s renewed request that the army group (of 
thirty divisions) now isolated in the Baltic States should be 
evacuated by sea and brought back to reinforce the gateways 
into Germany. 

As a crowning blow, Guderian found, on getting back to his 
own HQ, that while he had been travelling Hitler had taken 
advantage of his absence and ordered two panzer divisions from 
Poland to go south to Hungary for an attempt to relieve Buda- 
pest. That left Guderian with a mobile reserve of only twelve to 
back up the fifty weak infantry divisions that were stretched 
out in holding the main front—7oo0 miles long! 

The Russian offensive opened on 12th January, when 
Konev’s armies launched a great offensive against the German 
front in southern Poland, starting from their bridgehead over 
the Vistula near Sandomierz. After it had pierced the enemy’s 
defence, and produced a flanking menace to the central sector, 
Zhukov’s armies bounded forward from their bridgeheads 
nearer Warsaw. That same day, the 14th, Rokossovsky’s armies 
also joined in the offensive, striking from the Narev north of 
Warsaw and breaking through the defences covering this flank 
approach to East Prussia. The breach was now 200 miles wide. 

On the 17th Warsaw was captured by Zhukov after it had 
been enveloped, and on the roth his armoured spearheads 
drove into Lodz. That same day Konev’s spearheads reached 
the Silesian frontier of Germany itself. Thus at the end of the 
first week the offensive had been carried 100 miles deep, and 
was also 400 miles wide by now—far too wide to be filled by 
such scanty reinforcements as were belatedly provided. 

The collapse had driven Hitler at last to agree that the 
counter-offensive in the West should be abandoned, and forces 
transferred to the Eastern Front. But then Guderian learned 
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that the major part, the Sixth Panzer Army, was going to be 
sent to Hungary for a further attempt to relieve Budapest. 
When he expostulated, Hitler retorted that it was more im- 
portant to preserve the Hungarian oil supplies than to restore 
the front in Poland. That decision of Hitler’s—which failed to 
save Budapest—forfeited the last chance of averting the 
Russians’ invasion of Germany, and of saving Germany’s own 
important mineral supply sources in Silesia. 

With little to check them, and ample space for manceuvre, 
the Russians were able to make continued strides during the 
second week of their offensive. By the end of that week Konev’s 
spearheads had crossed the Upper Oder at many points around 
Breslau, the Silesian capital, and had cut off the industrial 
area. 

Even more striking in measure, and deadly in prospect, was 
Zhukov’s sweeping advance in the centre. Making an oblique 
move, he had shifted the mass of his armoured forces to his right. 
Their drive carried them past the flank of the famous Vistula 
fortress of Torun (Thorn), and into Bydgoszcz (Bromberg) on 
the 23rd. Other armoured columns were closing on the still 
greater communication centre of Poznan (Posen). Here they 
met stiffer resistance. By-passing the fortress, they drove on to 
the west and north-west; by the end of the week they had 
reached the frontiers of Brandenburg and Pomerania—220 
miles from Warsaw and barely 100 miles from Berlin. 

At the same time Rokossovsky’s north-westward thrust pene- 
trated deep into East Prussia and reached Allenstein junction. 
On the 26th Rokossovsky reached the Gulf of Danzig and cut 
off the twenty-five German divisions in East Prussia. 

To cover the yawning gap in the centre, Hitler created a new 
army group headquarters, and put Himmler in command of it 
with a staff largely composed of favoured SS officers. Their 
fumbling helped to clear the path for Zhukov, and by grst 
January his mechanized forces reached Kuestrin on the Lower 
Oder, only 40 miles from Berlin. 

But the Russians had now outrun their own supplies, and 
that aided the resisting power of the mixture of regular and 
Volkssturm (Home Guard) troops which the German Com- 
mand had scraped together to hold the Oder line. Moreover, 
the stubborn defence of Poznan blocked the main route by 
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which the Russians could bring up supplies and reinforcements. 
A thaw in the first week of February also imposed a brake by 
turning the roads into quagmires, while it unfroze the Oder, thus 
increasing its effect as an obstacle. 

Konev now sought to develop a flanking leverage by a 
north-westerly sweep down the left bank of the Oder. On 13th 
February his spearheads reached Sommerfeld, 80 miles from 
Berlin. Two days later, and a further 20 miles on, they reached 
the Neisse near its junction with the Oder, and thus came up 
level with Zhukov’s advanced forces. 

But the Germans’ defence benefited from being driven back 
to the straight and shortened line formed by the Lower Oder 
and the Neisse. On this line their front was barely a quarter of 
its former width—less than 200 miles from the Baltic to the 
Bohemian mountain-frontier. That great reduction of the space 
to be covered went far to balance their loss of strength. 

Konev was checked on the Neisse, while Zhukov’s more 
direct advance was still blocked on the Lower Oder. By the 
third week of February the front in the east was stabilized, with 
the aid of German reinforcements brought from the west and 
from the interior. 

Although the Russians were baulked, it was the menace of 
their imminent approach to Berlin that led Hitler to decide 
that most of his fresh drafts must be sent to reinforce the Oder, 
whatever the risk to the defence of the Rhine. The way was 
thus eased for the passage of the Rhine by the American and 
British armies. 

Early in March Zhukov enlarged his bridgehead over the 
Oder, but did not succeed in breaking out. Russian progress on 
the far flanks continued, and Vienna was entered early in 
April. Meanwhile the German front in the west had collapsed, 
and the Allied armies there were driving eastward from the 
Rhine with little opposition. They reached the Elbe, 60 miles 
from Berlin, on 11th April. Here they halted. On the 16th 
Zhukov resumed the offensive, in conjunction with Konev, 
who forced the crossings of the Neisse. 

This time the Russians burst out of their bridgeheads, and 
within a week were driving into the suburbs of Berlin—where 
Hitler chose to remain for the final battle. By the 25th the city 
had been completely isolated by the encircling armies of | 
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Zhukov and Konev, and on the 27th Konev’s forces joined 
hands with the Americans on the Elbe. But in.Berlin itself 
desperate street by street resistance was put up by the Ger- 
mans, and was not completely overcome until the war itself 
ended, after Hitler’s suicide, with Germany’s unconditional 
surrender. 


CHAPTER II 
RUSSIAN STRATEGY IN THE WAR 


Colonel-General Heinz Guderian 


RUSSIAN STRATEGY Is of recent origin; it does not date back 
further than Peter the Great. In 1700 he was beaten by 
Charles XII of Sweden despite numerical superiority, but by 
1709, at Poltava, the tables had been’ turned. Having learnt 
from the enemy, Peter had trained his lower commanders and 
his troops. 

Little of importance in the military field happened in Russia 
during the following century, except for the brief period of the 
Seven Years War. The Russians did not take military action in 
central and west Europe until the days of Napoleon. It is true 
that Suvorov appeared in the second coalition war against 
France, but the strategy applied there cannot be described as 
typically Russian. 

The Russian conduct of operations in 1812 would seem to 
offer more opportunities for modern parallels, for Russia then 
fought alone and the command was purely Russian. Napoleon’s 
attack did not come as a surprise, and there was enough time to 
consider the strategy with which to meet the attack. In view of 
the original numerical superiority of the enemy and because 
of Napoleon’s genius, delaying tactics were considered advis- 
able. Decisive battles at the Niemen and the Dnieper were 
avoided and no stand was made until the enemy had reached 
Smolensk, and even this battle was fought perhaps more because 
of the pressure of public opinion and the morale of the Army 
than because of the conviction of the leading generals that 
action was necessary, or indeed useful. Once again, before 
Moscow, was an attempt made to stop the enemy, but without 
carrying resistance to the extreme. It was thought preferable to 
give up the capital rather than to sacrifice the Army. A flank 
position was taken up near Tula, from where the enemy, 
weakened by the long advance and by serious losses, could be 
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attacked as soon as a further advance or a withdrawal should 
provide an opening. In that pure land war the Russian delay- 
ing and waiting tactics were completely successful. Napoleon’s 
army was overtaken by the winter for which it was not pre- 
pared and the severity of which it did not imagine, despite 
many warnings. The nature of the country, its climate, and its 
inhabitants combined and completed the defeat of the enemy. 

The lesson which the invader had been taught was long 
remembered; the experiment was not repeated for 100 years. 
The Tsarist wars in the meantime were fought for expansion 
in directions where no European armies or navies were en- 
countered, except for the Crimean War, but this was only of 
local importance and taught no strategic lessons. 

Problems of higher strategy did not arise, either for the 
Russians or for her enemies, until the First World War. De- 
spite a manifest numerical superiority, the Russian generals 
were unable to beat their substantially weaker Austrian and 
German opponents. The ‘steam-roller’ showed itself rigid and 
cumbersome, and was unable to counter the flexible general- 
ship of Hindenburg and Ludendorff. The only Russian General 
who was above the average was the Grand Duke Nikolai 
Nikolayevich, who tried several times to attack the flanks of 
the attackers, and won partial successes. After the overthrow of 
the Tsarist régime, the Kerensky offensive was the last sign of 
a Russian attempt at applying a strategy. Lethargy followed 
in the field of strategy, which even the political élan of the 
Bolsheviks could not remove. 

Immediately after the war, however, the new political 
activity did influence strategy. The White Russian armies were 
beaten, thanks largely to insufficient Western support, especi- 
ally in the Baltic States. It was even difficult, and that only 
thanks to French support, to save Poland. Clearly, Russia was 
governed by a new spirit which had an impact also on strategy. 

As a result of the pact of Rapallo, Germans were able to 
study Soviet methods on the spot for many years. Many Ger- 
man officers were in Russia as instructors for German experi- 
mental panzer and air force units, and many Russian officers 
attended the German courses. The Germans found the Russians 
to be industrious students who applied almost to the letter any 
instruction received. They took down every word they heard 
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and learnt it by heart. No wonder that the Germans gained the 
impression that future Russian staff officers and generals would 
be doctrinaire and unable to take quick decisions. It was pre- 
sumed that they would rigidly apply theories and principles 
and neglect training in adaptation to changed circumstances. 
In fact, these were the very shortcomings which appeared at 
the beginning of the Second World War, at any rate until the 
new leaders came forward. Their task was made easier as 
Hitler’s strategy became more rigid and the German generals 
more dependent. 

During the war the Russians developed a class of very able 
military leaders, who knew how to use opportunities offered by 
the German decline, and the invasion front in the west finally 
added the opportunity for an unimagined victory. 

The large reservoir of Soviet officers provided the small 
number of gifted higher commanders required. The situation 
was more difficult in respect of intermediate and lower com- 
manders. Their tasks were of course largely tactical, but they 
were the executors of strategic plans, and these men never 
acquired the necessary qualifications to do this efficiently. 
This provided the Germans with many occasions on which to 
prove their operative skill and to save what appeared to be hope- 
less situations. A specially striking example of this was the way 
in which the Russian break-through on the front of Army 
Group Centre in the summer of 1944 was met and stopped. 

The ability of the higher Russian commanders was assisted 
by several other circumstances. 

The nature of the country hampered the invader’s advance, for 
the area of operations widened towards the east and soon be- 
came too vast for the forces of Germany and her allies. Ex- 
tensive forests made overall direction difficult, and at the 
beginning of the war facilitated escapes of encircled units; the 
attacker’s mobility was reduced by numerous river valleys and 
swamps. On the other hand, the absence of mountains favoured 
the attacker. 

Communications played an important part. The network of 
roads in 1941 was poor, the only road with a surface suitable for 
modern motor vehicles being the unfinished motor road from 
Minsk to Moscow. The old-fashioned country roads soon 
became useless as a result of the use made of them by the 
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German motorized formations; they could not be sufficiently 
repaired during the war because of shortage of men, and 
especially of materials. Most German movements had there- 
fore to be conducted along country lanes, where sand and dust 
tormented the men and ruined the engines in the summer, 
while mud stopped heavy vehicles during the spring and 
autumn. Only in a few cases were the canals put to use, and the 
railways—the network of which was none too close—with their 
wide Russian gauge had to be entirely relaid. Russian rolling- 
stock was only suitable for marginal use, and was in any event 
sparse. Western locomotives, on the other hand, were not able 
to withstand the Russian winter, and the supply of fuel for 
them was difficult in this country with little coal. The Russian 
locomotives were constructed for wood-firing, and the railway 
stations had no coal stores. The Russians themselves made 
good use of their railways, a specially remarkable instance 
being the movement of Siberian troops to Moscow in the 
winter of 1941, which was effected with surprising speed, for 
the Russians ran their trains in close succession within the field 
of vision of the drivers. They repaired their permanent ways 
very quickly, and only in exceptional cases did Luftwaffe 
bombing cause long delays. Besides, wide-gauge trucks were 
wider and could carry a heavier load. 

The towns and villages were not up to Western standards. 
Accommodation for troops was available only in a few large 
towns. Most of the villages were small and fully occupied by 
the local population. Nearly all the houses were timber-built. 

The modest requirements of Soviet soldiers have been known for 
generations. Man and horse required a minimum of shelter 
and food, and vehicles were designed for the bad roads so that 
they could pass where Western vehicles had to stop. This gave 
the Russian forces a mobility on such roads and across country 
which could not be expected of Western troops, and produced 
the ‘ant-strategy’ of the Russians—an advance in many small 
columns, which were difficult to spot from the air and the 
strength of which was hard to estimate. 

Supplies required by these small columns were slight com- 
pared with Western requirements, and consisted almost entirely 
of ammunition. This, too, increased mobility. 

It is not known what strategical plan the Russians had at 
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the beginning of the Eastern campaign. No doubt they knew 
that Hitler wanted to attack, for their intelligence service was 
excellent; it was known by the name ‘Rote Kapelle’ and pro- 
duced good results, presumably as early as 1941. Besides, since 
April of that year it had been impossible to camouflage German 
concentrations. The plan for Operation Barbarossa was almost 
certainly known to the Russian command. To meet the attack 
the Russians had formed several big groups, the largest near 
Bialystok. Probably they were surprised by the sudden and 
deep panzer thrusts that led to encirclement in the rear, which 
succeeded once again despite the Polish and French precedents 
and led to the almost complete annihilation of this group. 
These battles of encirclement were several times successful in 
1941, for instance, at Uman, at Kiev, at Roslavl, near Bryansk, 
and at Vyazma. When, however, the same strategy was tried 
in 1942, the Russians showed that they had learnt their lesson; 
they withdrew to avoid encirclement, and no more army groups 
were destroyed entire. On the contrary, the example of Stalin- 
grad shows that the Russians had drawn the proper conclusion 
from German exhaustion and distension, and had decided to 
apply the German strategy of encirclement against its origi- 
nators. 

Stalingrad was the turning point of the Russian campaign. 
The front moved back—in jerks, it is true, and at long intervals, 
but remorselessly. Time and again the Russians were able to 
discover where the German front was weak, to concentrate 
their own formations against these sectors, and to achieve deep 
penetrations—often a complete break-through—which com- 
pelled the withdrawal of the front on neighbouring sectors, 
however much Hitler was opposed to this. On the German side, 
the mobile tactics of numerically inferior forces, which had led 
to unexpected victories in the war, were now replaced by rigid 
defence of established lines or advanced posts. This uninspired 
strategy was no match for the Russians—with their superior 
forces, assisted by effective intelligence and partisans. 

Thus it was now the turn of the Germans and their allies to 
be encircled, or at any rate to be threatened by encirclement, 
and the heavy losses which resulted from this worst of all 
strategies could no longer be made good, and weakened pre- 
parations for the defence in the West, where the invasion was 
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expected to come in 1944. In that year the German soldier was 
forced to meet superior enemies on both principal fronts, 
enemies employing mobile tactics, enjoying modern equipment 
and thinking in modern terms—having learnt from the previous 
campaigns, and unwilling to relapse into the strategic ways of 
earlier centuries. 

The Western Powers could win only if the Russians drew off 
the bulk of the German forces. The Russians experienced 
several shortages—especially of aircraft, motor vehicles, tanks, 
ammunition, machinery, and equipment. These shortages the 
Western Allies had largely removed, and thus made the Russian 
victory over the German forces substantially easier, simul- 
taneously gaining time for the preparation of their own 
offensive. 

Even so, much uncertainty remained in 1944. The enemy’s 
real strength was not known and surprises had to be expected. 
This uncertainty—a characteristic of every war—gave no com- 
fort to the heads of governments in the West and induced 
them to make political concessions to Stalin. The British Prime 
Minister, during his last visit to Moscow, defined spheres of 
influence in the Balkans according to Stalin’s wish, and 
Russian demands on German and Polish territory were 
generously conceded at Teheran and Yalta. 

These political decisions had strategic effects. The Russians 
acquired a powerful position in Europe, stronger than ever 
before. The policies of Metternich and Talleyrand, who at 
the Congress of Vienna had thwarted Russian expansion into 
central Europe, were forgotten and their creations destroyed. 
Moreover, while the war-weary Western Powers disarmed in 
1945, the Russians organised their new acquisitions and their 
satellites, welding them into a strong Asian—European bloc. 

These political developments were assisted by reforms of 
communications and economics generally. 

The Russian Air Force, which during the war was pre- 
dominantly tactical and had no long-range bombers, acquired 
strategic importance through the manufacture of the atomic 
bomb. 

The opening of arctic waters and the construction of bases in 
the Arctic opened the sea-way from northern Russia along the 
Siberian coast to the Pacific Ocean, The development of the 
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Russian navy, especially of its submarine arm, ensured the 
domination of the Baltic, of its southern shore as far as Wismar, 
and opened up new vistas of the open sea. 

The strategic consequences of the Second World War thus 
greatly favour Russia, especially in view of the central European 
vacuum which will probably continue for some time. Russian 
strategy, hitherto continental, will automatically become 
global. Based on a large and secure land mass, a strong air 
force and navy will enable Russia to conduct far-reaching 
operations overseas. 

Many Westerners believe the Russians to be technically 
backward, and less gifted. Here a clear warning is required. 
The Russians made contact with modern technology later than 
other nations because their giant empire was isolated, and the 
intellectual development had been diverted to other fields. 
This state of affairs no longer exists, and an energetic govern- 
ment is well able to lead an intelligent nation to successes in 
new fields. 

The vast area of Russia will make this task easier, for in- 
dustries and means of communication will not be as cramped as 
they are in western Europe. Densely populated settlements are 
almost unknown to Russia. Even now, vital Russian industries 
are situated in distant regions and are largely decentralized. 
Attacking airmen will find them difficult to locate and to 
destroy, especially as they can be certain that all will be done 
that is necessary for camouflage. 

It may be that positions can be found from which to launch 
attacks at places which are difficult to defend, but no illusion 
should be entertained of the magnitude of the task of succeeding 
vis-a-vis this nation. Nothing would be worse than to underrate 
the strength of a great nation as full of life as the Russian. 
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CHAPTER I2 


THE STATE AND PERFORMANCE 
OF THE RED ARMY 
IQ41 
General Gunther Blumentritt 


Russia IS A LEAGUE OF NATIONS, with the Great Russians, 
who live in European Russia east of a line Rostov-Smolensk— 
Leningrad, as its nucleus. Russians are tough, and Asiatics 
even tougher soldiers, as the Germans experienced in both 
world wars. The western Belorussians, the Ukrainians, and 
other Western nations provide good soldiers, but not as tough 
as the Great Russians and the Asiatics. Climate, nature, and 
religion have formed the mystical character of the Russian 
peoples. Oppression has made them suspicious, devout, and 
blunted. The individual means little and the masses have an 
Eastern cast of thought. Their ability to bear hardship is great; 
death to them is nothing remarkable. All this makes tough 
soldiers, as has been proved in all wars, even in those in which 
Russia was defeated. The ordinary people are kindly and 
ready to help, but they can be very cruel. 

The Soviet leaders are aware of both the strong and weak 
points of their peoples. The weak points they try to eradicate by 
the cultivation of the Soviet Man who shall live only collec- 
tively. Realism is to replace mysticism, and technology and 
science are therefore promoted. 


THE GERMAN ESTIMATE OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY 
BEFORE THE I941I CAMPAIGN 


In the Finnish war the Russians showed substantial weak- 
nesses. The intermediary and lower commands were slow and 
lacked initiative. The concentrated use of large artillery masses 
was inadequate. The supply system functioned badly. 

The officer corps was uniformly trained politically and mili- 
tarily; only a few Tsarist officers remained and most officers 
came from workers’ or small peasants’ families. They had 
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received a long and thorough schooling. A large part of the 
officers’ service was spent at schools or on courses and the science 
of war was put on a par with the other sciences taught at the 
universities. The Ministers of Education and War co-operated 
where common training was feasible and able students of 
military schools could hold a doctor’s degree and able instruc- 
tors of military academies the title of Professor. Nevertheless, the 
majority of officers lacked Western independence and initiative. 

Training was hard, but too ‘mechanical’. Despite new tactics, 
the idea of ‘mass’ was still predominant. Troops were syste- 
matically taught to get used to cold and heat and were made 
to spend nights in the forests without overcoats and blankets. 
Training was sometimes carried out with live ammunition and 
included close combat, night fighting, and fighting in forests 
and swampy country. Special emphasis was placed on camou- 
flage, deception, and stratagems, and the Russians specialized 
in the quickest possible construction of excellently camouflaged 
field fortifications. 

The German command, in contrast to Hitler who had never 
come to know the Russians, had a correct appreciation of their 
morale and discipline. Hitler had reckoned on Russia’s political 
collapse after the first battles, but the German command was 
aware of the Communist indoctrination of the younger genera- 
tion. Discipline was severe and the regulations contained the 
sentence: ‘Superior order is the subordinate’s law. It shall be 
executed forthwith.’ 

It was known that armament generally, and equipment with 
tanks in particular, was uneven. Many different types of rifles, 
machine-guns, anti-tank weapons, mortars, and infantry guns 
were in use, and the artillery had to work with even more 
varied types. Standardization and organization were only in 
their infancy. But it was known that, in general, weapons were 
adequate, except for the tanks, which were inferior to German 
tanks. The German estimate of the numerical strength of 
Russian artillery, however, proved wrong; it was far greater 
than estimated. The Russian predilection for large minefields 
was known. 

The number of troops had been calculated approximately 
correctly. We estimated the population at 190 million and the 
number of men capable of bearing arms at 16 million. But the 
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Russian material strength was greatly underrated by Hitler, 
and to some extent by the German command; the armament 
potential could not be discovered. 

Terrain and the time factor were correctly appreciated on 
the basis of the First World War experience, and Hitler was 
told in detail about the dangers. Field-Marshal von Rundstedt, 
in particular, asked Hitler before the war whether he realized 
what it would mean to attack Russia. 

Formations and organization were known in general before 
the war. We estimated the strength of the Army at 150 infantry 
divisions, 35 tank brigades, and about 30 cavalry divisions— 
which proved under the mark. 


THE GERMAN ESTIMATE OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY AT 
THE END OF THE FIRST CAMPAIGN 


The great battles of the summer and autumn of 1941 had given 
the German command valuable experience. Its appreciation of 
the Russian Army as on 1st December 1941 (i.e. immediately 
before the Russian counter-offensive began) can be summarized 
as follows: 

The Command: The political leaders had done far more than 
expected in developing the war potential. We had very con- 
siderably under-rated the output of tanks and guns. There had 
been no need, however, to change our original appreciation of 
the military command. The supreme command was good, but 
inferior to the German; no great strategic plan had appeared 
so far. The intermediary and lower commands were slow, and 
no match for the German. On the other hand, the ability to 
improvise and to make new formations quickly came as a 
surprise, and the Russians’ energy and readiness to fight with- 
out regard to material and human losses were impressive. 

Tactics: Tactics were still not consonant with modern training 
"doctrine. Masses of troops and material were still being used 
without regard to tactical possibilities. Neither the majority of 
the lower commanders nor the signalling were up to modern 
standards. Fighting was sanguinary, but primitive. Recon- 
naissance often failed, but unusually long marches—4o to 60 
kilometres—were made in one night and as in the First World 
War, the Russian columns frequently moved across country 
away from roads. Attacks were massive but not well-planned 
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and the co-operation of attacking formations, artillery, and 
heavy weapons remained faulty. Infantry attacked in close 
formations, frequently at a slow walk. The Russians, however, 
were most effective in night and forest fighting, which they 
favoured. We admired their escapes from pockets at night. 
They used gaps in marshes or forests, which German troops 
were reluctant to occupy, and it was observed that they escaped 
at night in columns, with or without vehicles, like packs of 
wolves. No terrain was for them impassable or distasteful. 

Their principal strength lay in defence. Excellent posi- 
tions in great depths were built in the shortest time, often 
with the help of the civilian population. Minefields played a 
great part. Defence was always conducted actively by counter- 
attacks. 

Partisan warfare was developed systematically, and on 2oth 
July 1941 the Russian ‘Instructions for the organization and 
activities of partisan detachments and divisional groups’ came 
into effect. When operating at night, partisans sometimes led 
two of our columns to fight each other by suddenly opening fire 
between these two columns simultaneously so that each fired in 
the direction of the other. 

In modern mechanized warfare movement is mostly on 
roads and lanes, and enemy resistance there was broken by the 
Air Force and the armoured spearheads. The panzer columns 
themselves often had to wait on the roads for hours until the 
resistance had been broken. They disregarded the large stretches 
of land, forests and marshes, between the roads. Strong Russian 
formations, especially cavalry, often remained in these areas 
and formed the nucleus of partisan forces. In the First World 
War the infantry had advanced on broad fronts combing out 
the entire territory. 

Winter Fighting: Great progress had been made in this respect. 
In March 1941 a special instruction had been issued, framed on 
the basis of experience in Finland. 

During Zhukov’s counter-offensive in December 1941, 
Belov’s Cavalry Corps crossed the Oka on horseback, with 
sledges lashed to saddles, and also carrying infantry—an 
admirable piece of improvisation. Between the columns were 
tanks and motor vehicles, moving over snow and ice where 
Germans would only proceed with difficulty. The Russian 
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vehicles were designed with regard to winter operations, and 
the energy of the crews did the rest. 

Training: The shortcomings were inadequate co-operation, 
no concentration on key points, and poor reconnaissance. On 
the other hand, the use of terrain was excellent, and the 
Russians were superior in forest and night fighting and in close 
combat. They dug in quickly, and leadership in withdrawal 
was clever. Defence was stubborn and all possible stratagems 
and deceptions were practised. 

The artillery was far stronger than expected and although the 
divisional artillery had suffered heavy losses, the Supreme Com- 
mand had very strong army artillery at its disposal. Large 
quantities of new guns were introduced, standardized on a few 
types. 

In 1941 a unified command of large formations of artillery 
had not yet been achieved. In defence the artillery positions 
were very far in the rear and in attack very far to the front. 
Open firing positions were frequently used. These were mostly 
on the edges of forests, in forests or close to villages. Camou- 
flage was very effective, and batteries were quickly dug in. 
Fire was mostly directed against our infantry, rarely against our 
artillery. Control of fire remained rigid and not unified. 

As regards tanks, the T-34 had entered the field. German 
tank-guns could not pierce its armour, so that our artillery had 
to be used for anti-tank operations. This tank adversely affected 
the morale of the German infantry. 

Although Russian manuals provided for the operation of 
tank formations, in practice tanks were nearly always used in 
conjunction with infantry. In battle the tanks moved forward 
slowly, stopping frequently, and opening fire from behind cover 
at medium range. Russian anti-tank defence was improvised. 

Sappers were good, and did good work with improvised 
material. Chemical warfare was specially well prepared, but 
not used. Signalling apparatus was inferior to the German. The 
supply system had been reorganized as a result of its earlier 
failure. The Air Force co-operated closely with the Army; it was 
bold and efficient. ‘a 

Facing the German front on 1st December 1941 were seven 
army groups, with thirty-three armies, 200 rifle divisions, 
thirty-five cavalry divisions, and forty tank brigades. The total 
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strength was estimated at twelve army groups, forty-five armies, 
265 rifle divisions, forty cavalry divisions, and fifty tank 
brigades. A total of 1,000 first-line aircraft were presumed to be 
operating on the European front. 

The organization of the higher formations was in a constant 
state of flux. Battle strength varied as much as on the German 
side. Very many Russian formations were improvised and 
armed with what was available. 

But armament improved and numerous new weapons of the 
most modern kind appeared. Evidence obtained from prisoners 
indicated a new rocket weapon, called the ‘Stalin organ’ by the 
Germans. 

Despite Halder’s reports on Russian tank production per 
month, Hitler, at the Fiihrer conferences, always denied the 
truth of these figures. He himself knew, he said, what an in- 
dustry could produce. 

In 1942, Hitler frequently blamed Halder for the fact that 
the whole of the German officers’ corps had not been trained in 
the spirit of National-Socialism. Hitler envied Stalin his officers, 
who had received a uniform political training. 

Summary: The sudden Russian attack from Moscow in 
December 1941 corrected the appreciation hitherto common. 
Although the Army had never understood the optimistic Ger- 
man propaganda of November, since it met Russian strength all 
the time, this strength was under-rated even by the Army. 

The years after 1942 showed quick progress everywhere—in 
the Russian command, man-power strength, and material. 
German political and military leaders had greatly underrated 
the Soviet strength and fighting determination. 
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CHAPTER 13 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE RED ARMY 


1942-1945 
Field-Marshal Erich von Manstein 


WHEN THE FIRST WORLD WAR broke out, the Western 
Powers, especially France, placed great hopes in what was 
called the ‘Russian steam-roller’. Once the Tsarist Army had 
begun to move, it would overrun the Central Powers by sheer 
weight of numbers and advance to Berlin. This hope was dis- 
appointed. The ‘steam-roller’, set in motion too early, was able 
to overrun Galicia with one wheel, but the other became bogged 
in East Prussia. Later it was smashed by Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff. 

The simile of the ‘steam-roller’ is, however, excellent as a 
description of the way in which the Red Army performed in the 
Second World War, once the first two years of defeats had been 
weathered. Any appreciation of its performance must at the 
same time consider the material support afforded by the USA 
and Britain. This very substantial help enabled the USSR to 
overcome grave crises and—also aided by Roosevelt’s policy— 
to advance to the centre of Europe. 

When the Second World War broke out, the USSR had 108 
rifle, thirty cavalry divisions, and thirty-six armoured or 
mechanized brigades. By 22nd June 1941 these figures had risen 
to 175 rifle divisions and seventy-eight armoured or mechan- 
ized brigades; the number of cavalry divisions remained at 
thirty. 

This force was greatly superior to the German forces—140 
divisions, including 19 armoured and 17 motorized divisions. 
German tanks numbered about 3,200. Soviet tanks were esti- 
mated variously at between 15,000 and 20,000, although the 
majority of them were obsolete. The Red Air Force had several 
times the number of aircraft possessed by Germany, but was 
vastly inferior to the Luftwaffe in the technical field and in the 
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standard of training. These figures do not, however, tell the 
whole story. 

When the German-Russian War started, the Soviet Army 
personnel, including rear services, etc., on the European front 
numbered 4:7 million men, as compared with 3-3 million 
Germans. The total number of men in the Soviet armed forces 
at that time was 9 million, and this man-power reservoir rose 
to 13-2 million by October 1943, including at least 5-5 million 
in the forces on the European front. As a result of very heavy 
defeats, these forces reached their lowest level—2-3 million in 
November 1941; the strength of the total forces dropped to 
6-9 million. 

One of the reasons for the initial defeats was the prevailing 
strategy, which demanded a fight for every inch of ground, with 
the result that the Germans were able to achieve large-scale 
encirclements. Hitler later adopted the same strategy. Another 
reason was a lack of ability and of initiative, as well as the lack 
of readiness to accept responsibility on the part of the higher, 
intermediate, and subordinate officers. This was probably due 
to the totalitarian system of government. In addition, the USSR 
had no equivalent defence against the German armoured 
forces, while the Red Air Force was smashed to a large extent 
at the very beginning of the war. 

The sum effect brought the Red Army close to destruction 
during the first months of the war—that is to say, while the 
ratio of forces was tolerable for the Germans. 

The Red Army was saved by Hitler over-extending his 
forces, by the mud, and by the winter. But even the Soviet 
counter-offensive, launched by troops brought in from the Far 
East and by new formations, ran its course and did not lead to a 
decision. The Red Army had not yet attained a power equiva- 
lent to its mass numbers. 

But that was the moment when Stalin drew the proper con- 
clusions from the earlier defeats. Although the political com- 
missars were withdrawn, the pressure of the régime became if 
anything more severe, but the fight was given a new aim by the 
appeal to patriotism. Instead of fighting for a system of govern- 
ment, the people were told to fight for the Fatherland. In con- 
sequence, the Army, hitherto overshadowed by the Party, be- 
came its equal, although it still exercised no influence on policy. 
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At the same time, organizational changes were put in train. 
Senior commanders who had proved incapable were dismissed. 
More important was the improvement in the quality of the 
intermediate commanders. Rifle divisions were made smaller, 
and partly replaced by brigades so as to make it easier for the 
commanders to handle them. Corps staffs were largely abol- 
ished, thus reducing the number of senior posts for which no 
qualified personnel were available. Many new military 
academies and officer schools were opened. To compensate for 
some of the artillery losses, mortars—more easily and more 
quickly produced—were used. Up to 1943 they played a greater 
part than artillery. Simultaneously the production of tanks and 
guns was energetically increased, and anti-tank defence was 
strengthened until it exceeded the German. 

All these measures were begun while 1,300 factories and 
1'5 million railway wagons were evacuated from European 
Russia—a great feat of organization, even though much was 
lost en route. 

On the personnel side, the number of rifle formations was 
increased from 175 in June 1941 to 442 in November 1942; it 
should be remembered that the size of divisions had been re- 
duced and that the figure of 442 included a fairly large number 
of rifle brigades. During the same period the number of 
armoured and mechanized brigades rose from seventy-eight to 
186, and, beginning in the spring of 1942, these were grouped in 
larger formations—the armoured and mechanized corps. Even 
the cavalry divisions were increased from thirty to thirty-five. 

The German forces during this period were increased only 
from 141 to 214 divisions, most of the new-comers being from 
countries allied to Germany. 

Nevertheless the moment for the steam-roller to advance had 
not yet arrived. The first few months of 1942 saw only limited 
offensives by the Russians. Although these led to deep penetra- 
tions and to critical situations in some sectors of the front, they 
mostly ended with the destruction of the attacking forces. 
Despite all they had learnt from their defeats, neither the com- 
manders nor the troops were a match for the Germans, especi- 
ally where the co-operation of several arms was concerned. 

One thing, however, the Soviet Supreme Command had 
learnt: that mobile operations are more important than mere 
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holding out, however important this may be—as it was in front 
of Moscow. Thus in the summer of 1942 the Army evaded the 
blow struck at its southern flank by the retreat towards the 
Caucasus and the Volga. When the Germans reached the 
Caucasus and the Don they had lost their power to attack, and 
had outrun their supplies. 

By that time the Red Army had much increased its strength. 
At the front its superiority was at least two to one in men and 
three to one in tanks (5,200 Soviet and 1,870 German tanks) on 
an average. Simultaneously Hitler presented the enemy with 
his greatest opportunity. Army Group A was committed at the 
Caucasus. To the north across the steppe there was a gap several 
hundred kilometres wide as far as Stalingrad, where nearly the 
whole assault-power of Army Group B was committed to a sense- 
less fight in the most confined space. Its flank, along the Don, 
was covered almost exclusively by Allied armies. The entire 
communications of Army Group A and Sixth Army led across 
the Dnieper crossings from Dnepropetrovsk and Zaparozhye to 
Rostov. The Russian front on the central Don was hundreds of 
kilometres nearer to these key points than the German Caucasus 
and Stalingrad forces. Moreover, the Soviet Command knew 
full well that the Rumanian, Italian, and Hungarian armies 
which were to have held the central Don front were unable to 
resist a Soviet onslaught. Thanks to its large reserves, the 
Soviet Command was able to concentrate a multiple superiority 
on this front. 

A pincer attack on either side of Stalingrad led to the encircle- 
ment—and, as the result of Hitler’s order to hold out, to the 
eventual destruction—of the Sixth Army. On the other hand, 
the strategic aim—the encirclement of the entire southern 
flank east of the Dnieper along the Sea of Azov—was not 
achieved, although the condition for this had been fulfilled by 
the overrunning of the Italian-Hungarian army in December 
and January. 

The 1942-43 winter campaign ended in March 1943 with 
the restoration of the German front on the southern flank along 
the line occupied before the German summer offensive of 
1942. The Soviet Army had gained great successes, but the 
Eastern campaign had not yet been decided. The Russians’ 
winter offensive had proved that they had more than made good 
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their material losses, had more than doubled their forces, and 
that both the Command and the troops had learnt a great deal. 
At the same time the Soviet infantry began to show a sub- 
stantial decline of its fighting power. 

Thanks to the large numbers of troops and the large quanti- 
ties of material, the Soviet Command had been able to assemble 
strong concentrations in individual sectors, thus having a 
multiple superiority at those places. But the Command did not 
seem to know how to make the best use of this superiority, 
once the planned tasks had been achieved and the operations 
had become fluid. The Germans were thus able to extricate 
themselves, and individual Soviet formations which had broken 
through the lines were cut off and destroyed. The campaign 
ended with the defeat of those Soviet armies which had ad- 
vanced farthest towards the Dnieper and Kharkov. 

Thanks to the strength of the Red Army, it also carried out 
limited offensives in the other sectors of the Eastern Front. 
Their purpose was in the first place to prevent the transfer of 
German forces to the southern flank. The most important Soviet 
success was the opening of the approaches to Leningrad, but in 
the central sector no material successes were gained. 

When in 1943 operations had to stop for a long time because 
of the mud, the Soviets gained time for further reinforcement of 
the Red Army, while Germany was only able to refit the over- 
extended formations. Not enough new formations could be put 
into the field to make up for the loss of the Sixth Army and of 
the Allied armies. The number of German divisions dropped 
from 214 to 190, while during the same period the number of 
Soviet formations rose—rifle divisions or brigades from 442 to 
513, armoured and mechanized brigades from 186 to 290, and 
cavalry divisions from thirty-five to forty-one. At that time the 
total of Soviet armed forces was 12-9 million, including 5:1 
million in the army on the European front, which was opposed 
by 3 million Germans. 

The Red Army also strengthened its equipment extra- 
ordinarily up to July 1943. By February of that year the - 
number of tanks in fighting formations had again risen to 
7,100, all of them modern types. The monthly production figure 
for tanks was estimated at 2,000. As regards artillery, the 
number of guns had risen from the lowest ebb of 5,900 in 
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January 1942 to 19,000 in April 1943. In pursuance of the 
Russians’ concept of concentration, the creation of artillery 
divisions was begun; there were twenty-nine of them in the 
summer of 1943. At the same time the Army had become more 
mobile, thanks to the deliveries of American trucks—434,000 
since the summer of 1942, and this is probably the figure that 
existed for the entire Red Army at the end of the war. 

The last German offensive was launched in the summer of 
1943 with the attack by the inner flanks of Army Group South 
and Centre against the Soviet bulge near Kursk. The Soviets 
were well prepared to meet the attack. Originally it was in- 
icuded to attack in mid-May, immediately after the end of the 
mud. If this plan had materialized it would have been possible 
to hit the Russian mass of armoured and mechanized forma- 
tions before these had recovered from the severe losses suffered 
at the end of the winter battles. But Hitler postponed the attack 
several times. When it was launched, early in July, the Soviet 
formations had not only been refitted but also strongly rein- 
forced. It is true that individual Soviet armoured formations 
were badly knocked about, but, as a result of the monthly pro- 
duction figure of 2,000, all losses were immediately replaced. 
When the German Command decided in mid-July to break off 
the offensive, and even transferred troops from the Eastern to 
the Italian front, the Russian steam-roller was ready for the 
advance. 

There followed a period of offensives by Soviet ‘fronts’ (which 
corresponded to the German army groups) opposite the Ger- 
man Army Groups Centre and South (or A); these continued 
without substantial interruption, alternating from point to 
point, until the mud returned in the spring of 1944. Everywhere 
the Soviets had been able to concentrate large local superiori- 
ties, not only because of Soviet strength in general, but also 
because Hitler’s refusal to give up any ground voluntarily had 
deprived the German Command of its freedom of manceuvre. 
The main pressure was brought to bear against Army Group 
South, while Army Group Centre had to repulse a large 
number of limited offensives, mostly against its flanks. On the 
whole, however, the Russians only succeeded in pressing back 
the front of Army Group Centre. 

The German southern flank had to bear the brunt of the 
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attacks, which were always ably conducted with overwhelming 
forces. Even so, despite repeated penetrations and breaks- 
through which Jed to much ground being gained, no real 
decision was reached. The Russians were, in particular, unable 
to prevent the German withdrawal behind the Dnieper and the 
establishment there of a new defensive front, although the 
goo-kilometre-long German front had to withdraw across only 
six crossing points, from which the German forces had again 
to be deployed. By the end of the year the Russians had estab- 
lished substantial bridgeheads near Kiev, Cherkassy, and east of 
Kremenchug, but the battle for the river in general still 
continued. 

Thus in the second half of 1943 and in the first months of 
1944 the ‘steam-roller’ advanced, and pushed the enemy back, 
but in no sector was a decisive defeat inflicted. For this period 
the following figures of the opposing forces were calculated on 
the basis of Soviet reports. According to these the relative 
strength in the Kremenchug bridgehead in mid-October was as 
follows: trench strength (men), fifteen to one; small infantry 
weapons (machine guns and mortars), five to one; guns, three 
to one; tanks, five to one. (although German assault guns 
redressed the balance slightly in Germany’s favour). 

Early in 1944 the Red Army had about reached the peak of 
its strength in the Second World War—although, according to 
German calculations, it had suffered 14 million casualties. The 
year 1944 witnessed the offensive along the whole front from 
Lapland to the Black Sea, which Soviet war historians have 
described as ‘Stalin’s ten destructive blows’. The first blow was 
struck at Army Group North, and forced it to give up the 
encirclement of Leningrad, but this offensive was halted along 
the new German front near Lake Peipus. 

The second blow was struck to reconquer the Ukraine, and 
took the form of several limited offensives between the Black 
Sea and Pripet Marshes. After battles lasting several months 
the Germans were pressed back to the Polish and Rumanian 
frontiers. Even these offensives did not result in a really decisive 
defeat. Twice German formations were encircled after pincer 
attacks (two corps near Cherkassy in February, and the First 
Panzer Army north of the upper Dniester in March), but in 
neither case was the fate of the Sixth Army repeated, and the 
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break-out succeeded. The obvious operation would have been 
to attempt a break-through near Kiev so as to drive the German 
southern wing, which Hitler had halted in the great Dnieper 
bend, against the shores of the Black Sea; it is not known 
whether this operation was planned and failed or was never 
attempted. Accordingly, the German front was able to estab- 
lish itself again along the frontiers of Poland and Rumania. 

The third blow led to the re-conquest of the Crimea, and the 
fourth was struck at the Finns in the Karelian Isthmus—evi- 
dence that the Russians felt strong enough to engage in side- 
shows. 

The fifth blow was the first that led to a real decision. Four 
Russian ‘fronts’, consisting of six assault groups totalling 146 
rifle divisions and forty-three armoured or mechanized bri- 
gades, attacked the bulge towards the east of Army Group 
Centre. The German front was fully extended and mobile 
reserves were inadequate; as a result some thirty divisions were 
lost, and the Russian advance could be stopped only at the 
Vistula. As the Soviet assault groups approached the Soviet 
frontier the sixth blow was struck in the south in the direction 
of Lvov, and this reached the Vistula at Pulawy, and the 
San. 

The German southern wing was destroyed by the seventh 
blow, which was struck with an elevenfold artillery superiority 
—240 guns per kilometre—the Soviet success being largely due 
to the desertion of the Rumanians. This, too, was a far-reaching 
success, for not only had very strong German forces been de- 
stroyed, but this offensive had also opened the road to the 
Balkans and to Hungary. The ninth offensive took the southern 
flank of the Russians to Budapest and Belgrade. 

Meanwhile, the eighth offensive had been launched in the 
north, which reached the Baltic at Memel and cut off the 
German Army Group North in Courland. The German forces 
here beat off six attacks launched with overwhelming superior- 
ity, but this does not alter the fact that it was a serious mistake 
of Hitler to leave this force at that exposed point, for it facili- 
tated Soviet operations against the territory of the Reich. In the 
circumstances the Courland forces could no longer be used for 
attacks against the Russian flank. 

The last blow was struck against the Petsamo region. 
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On the Vistula, in Hungary, and in East Prussia the Soviet 
forces were once more held, probably because they were 
hampered by supply difficulties and because even the Soviet 
strength had reached exhaustion at those points. Perhaps the 
Russians were also afraid to expose their flank if they were to 
cross the Vistula at that stage. Possibly, too, Stalin wanted his 
Western allies to suffer losses; they were still held up in front 
of the ‘West Wall’. The extent of Soviet casualties is illustrated 
by the fact that the total of Soviet armed forces dropped from 
13°2 million in October 1943 to 12-4 million in January 1945. 
At the outbreak of war the establishment of rifle divisions was 
12,000, but this had been reduced to between 6,000 and 8,000 
men, and the actual strength was down to between 4,000 and 
5,000 men. 

Despite their losses, the Russians used the lull early in 1945 
to increase the number of formations. The number of rifle 
divisions went up from 513 to 527, and that of armoured and 
mechanized brigades from 290 to 302. The number of German 
formations dropped—divisions from 190 to 164, and even many 
of these had only the strength of regimental groups. The 5°3 
million Russians on the European front were opposed by only 
18 million Germans. 

Soviet strength in material also rose substantially. The 9,300 
tanks in June 1944 had become 13,400 by the early part of 
1945; they were opposed by only 3,500 German tanks. The 
growth of the Soviet heavy army artillery could be measured by 
the number of artillery divisions which had risen from twenty- 
nine in 1944 to forty-three. The number of front-line aircraft 
had risen to 16,600 by December 1944. 

Preparations for the assault on the Reich proceeded in great 
detail. Every rifle division was allocated a training ground, 
which was constructed in accordance with the terrain that 
could be expected when the attack started. The attack on field 
fortifications was practised with special care, and so was the 
follow-up behind a creeping artillery barrage; also close-combat 
fighting and the engineer tasks. Simultaneously strong advance 
detachments were formed and trained; these were not meant to 
effect the main break-through, but were intended for use as 
soon as the battle line had been broken by the main forces. 
Finally, co-operation of armoured spearheads with the Air 
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Force, which was placed under the command of the armoured 
forces, was practised. 

According to the Soviet Encyclopedia, the attack on the Vistula 
front was to have begun on goth January, but the date was 
advanced by one week in compliance with Mr. Churchill’s 
request as a result of the Ardennes offensive. 

The Ukrainian ‘front’ under the command of Marshal Konev 
broke out of the Baranov bridgehead, and the First Belorussian 
‘front’ under Marshal Zhukov broke out of the Vistula bridge- 
heads of Pulawy and Magnuszev. North of Warsaw the Second 
Belorussian ‘front? under Rokossovsky attacked in a north- 
westerly direction towards the Gulf of Danzig, and simul- 
taneously the Third Belorussian ‘front’ attacked East Prussia 
from the east. 

The total strength of this ‘steam-roller’ was 275 rifle divisions, 
twenty-two armoured corps, twenty-nine armoured brigades, 
and three cavalry corps. According to Soviet statements, the 
Soviet superiority was as follows: infantry, 7:7 to 1; artillery, 
6-9 to 1; mortars, 10-2 to 1; and tanks, 4-7 to 1. This force was 
supported by five air armies with a front-line strength of 7,700 
aircraft. 

As a result, the German defence of East Prussia was cut off 
and isolated, as had happened in Courland. The Oder was 
reached on a broad front between Kuestrin and Oppeln. If 
continued, nothing could have stopped this thrust and it could 
have reached Berlin. Supply difficulties could not have been 
the reason for the delay, because the railways between Vistula 
and Oder had fallen into Soviet hands largely intact. Only 
operational and political reasons can have caused the two 
months delay on the Oder. To begin with, the Soviet flanks 
were exposed; any threat from East Prussia, Pomerania, and 
South Silesia was to be removed before the Oder could be 
crossed, A political reason may have been the desire to compel 
the Western allies to suffer casualties. They were to be made to 
cross the Rhine first; the Russians were so close to Berlin that 
they were confident of reaching it ahead of the Western forces. 
Thanks to Roosevelt, the Russians were also sure that they 
would eventually occupy central Germany. 

When the final thrust towards Berlin began on 16th April, 
the threats to the flanks from Pomerania and East Prussia had 
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been removed, and the German defence in Hungary (after a 
last abortive fling by Hitler), Slovakia, and Austria had broken 
down. The Soviet plan envisaged a dual encirclement of the 
German forces in the Spreewald area near Berlin. The Second 
Belorussian ‘front’ had the task of destroying German forces in 
Mecklenburg; the First Belorussian ‘front’, attacking from 
Kuestrin, was to surround Berlin from the north, and the 
circle was to be closed in the south by the First Ukrainian 
‘front’. Also, this last large-scale offensive was conceived on the 
basis of mass action. Armies attacked on an average front of only 
4 kilometres and were supported by 250 guns per kilometre. 
Four air armies joined in the assault, totalling 8,000 aircraft, 
and 6,300 tanks were ready to widen any breach that was made. 
Most of these tanks were grouped in two tank armies for the 
assault north and south of Berlin. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from these develop- 
ments between 1943 and 1945. The organizational effort was 
enormous, for new formations were built up and trained, 
beginning at a time of defeat. Moreover, two points must be 
made. One was the complete lack of scruples on the part of the 
Soviet command and the way in which it sacrificed lives and 
recruited the whole of the civilian population for work. On the 
other hand, the men expected little; for centuries Russian 
soldiers had become used to the acceptance of every demand 
that was made from above. 

The following detailed observations can be made. The Soviet 
command had learnt a great deal during the first years of the 
war. Beginning in the summer of 1943, the German principle of 
breaking through the enemy front at selected points was being 
employed; tank wedges were driven into the breaches to en- 
circle and destroy the enemy. Soviet human reserves made it 
possible to effect the first break-through with numerous rifle 
divisions, supported by armoured forces. The large fast forma- 
tions (armoured and mechanized corps) were held in reserve for 
the second act, the thrust into the depth of enemy-held terri- 
tory. Over and over again the concentration principle was 
stressed, and this was easily fulfilled through the massive 
numbers which the command had at its disposal. The Soviet 
command also increased the speed with which it countered 
German counter-attacks, although frequent criticism of com- 
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manders showed that the traditional weakness had not been 
removed altogether. Likewise a certain sameness in the plan- 
ning of operations was retained. The number of formations and 
guns required was laid down in tables; it has been shown earlier 
how far-reaching this method was. Preparations for an operation 
were correspondingly slow, but once begun it was expected to 
be carried through at one swoop. Neither the consolidation of 
ground nor the coming of night were allowed to stop the 
advance. No attack was halted until the troops had been used 
up and had run out of supplies. 

Co-operation between the arms improved in the course of 
the war. The infantry remained the principal arm right to the 
end, but its value declined, at any rate in the attack. At the 
end it always needed tank support, but the ability of infantry- 
men to infiltrate in gaps or thinly held sectors of the front was 
admirable. Finally, the old experience was proved again: 
Russian soldiers could move across terrain which Western 
soldiers regarded as impassable. 

Artillery fire was becoming more and more massed as the 
war went on. After the losses in the first years, mortars were 
largely used as substitutes, but this period was succeeded by 
the formation of a large number of artillery divisions, including 
multiple-gun divisions. Offensives were preceded by massed 
barrages so as to wear down the enemy infantry, but these 
barrages were usually unable to silence enemy artillery, for the 
fire control never reached German standards. 

The armour continued to be divided into formations for 
immediate infantry support and pure armoured formations— 
corps and later armies. The latter played a decisive part in the 
offensives of 1944 and 1945. Anti-tank defences were extra- 
ordinarily increased. The performance of the engineers was 
excellent. They were specially good at quick mining and build- 
ing of bridges and ferries, although even the armoured corps 
had nothing like the bridge-building equipment which the 
German, let alone the American, forces used. Field fortifications 
were also built quickly and were well camouflaged. Signal com- 
munications were far more modest than on the German side, 
particularly as regards radio communication between tanks. 

The Air Force was employed exclusively in support of the 
Army, and therefore was placed under army command, but its 
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performance hardly corresponded to its strength. Material 
generally was more primitive than on the German side. Al- 
though, therefore, maximum performances could not be 
expected, it had its advantages, for equipment was easier to 
handle, to produce, and to service with spare parts. Nor can it 
be overlooked that since Russian soldiers need far fewer supplies 
than Western soldiers, the supply services can be smaller and the 
ratio of fighting to non-fighting men is more favourable. One 
rear service was specially well organized—the tank salvage and 
repair service. 

The Soviet command was never, at any rate not after the spring 
of 1943, compelled to denude sectors of the front for operations 
elsewhere. Never, not even during the first years of the war, 
were Soviet commanders compelled to fight against superior 
numbers. Never were they asked to win a victory against an 
enemy superior in numbers. 


CHAPTER 14 
THE PARTISAN FORCES 
Captain N. Galay 


IF DURING THE LAST WAR tourists could have travelled over 
that part of Russia which was occupied by the Germans, they 
would have been very much surprised by the sights seen from 
the railway coach window. They would have seen that on both 
sides of the line a strip of the forest some 300 yards wide had 
been felled or the crops cut. 

Along the line itself they would have seen strange buildings 
resembling the blockhouses built by Americans in the early 
colonial days to protect them from the Indians, placed every 
400-600 yards, and near all bridges, crossings, dams, and cul- 
verts. These blockhouses had double timber walls, with 
machine-guns in their embrasures. In the fields the fortifica- 
tions consisted of earthworks. The blockhouses were surrounded 
by rows of barbed wire and the machine-guns were manned by 
soldiers scanning the deserted landscape. 

The station buildings had been transformed into small forts, 
protected by high timber stockades from possible attacks with 
rifles or hand-grenades; and all German railway staff were 
armed. 

Had the surprised tourists asked why all these precautions 
had to be taken hundreds of miles from the battle-front, they 
would have got the stern reply: ‘Partisans.’ 

It is, however, probable that this question would not have 
been necessary, because on their journey they would have seen 
derailed coaches and engines, severed telegraph wires, up- 
rooted telegraph poles. The train would have to stop frequently 
or slow down because of urgent repair work being carried out 
along the track where it had recently been blown up. 

In 1943-44 the picture was similar all over the country, 
from Brest-Litovsk to Smolensk and Voronezh, from the Baltic 
Sea to the Ukraine. 

The situation in the immediate vicinity of the railway lines 
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showed that the German occupation authorities held only the 
larger administrative centres and those railways and roads 
which served as the main supply lines for the front. Whole 
districts in the rear were burnt out and uninhabited, the roads 
were not being maintained, no bridge was left intact, while the 
railways of secondary importance carried no traffic. On the 
other hand, the wild forests and out-of-the-way marshy 
regions were filled with life. They harboured the population of 
the centres occupied by the Germans, and the actual lords of 
these forests: the partisans. 

In these dense forests active life began when darkness fell. 
For then the partisans emerged to carry out their work—to 
blow up railways, create diversions, and attack objectives held by 
the Germans. One could hear in the night sky the rumble of 
Soviet aircraft bringing from the ‘great land’ to the ‘small 
partisan lands’ supplies of ammunition, arms, and explosives. 
A similar active life broke out at nightfall at the German strong 
points protecting communications in the rear: flares went up 
into the sky to illuminate the land with their deadly white light, 
while German sentries and ambush parties peered into the 
darkness and listened to the murmurs of the night. 

At the same time the activities of the German administra- 
tion and of the army services in the rear died down—there was 
no traffic on the roads, the garrisons of the strong-points locked 
themselves in. In this silence one could hear the reports of 
explosions, and the sky was red from the glare of the burning 
German stores, while here and there machine-guns were fired at 
a suspected enemy. 

With the breaking of dawn the partisan groups returned to 
their hiding-places; the German garrisons emerged from their 
fortifications, took account of the nightly depredations, re- 
moved the principal obstacles on the roads and the land-mines 
placed by the partisans, counted their wasted ammunition, 
while the exhausted sentries fell into a heavy sleep. 

From time to time the Germans made attempts to break 
through this partisan curtain, which was invisible and yet 
oppressed them by night. They would assemble large forces, 
sometimes replenished with units withdrawn from the front, 
and would try to encircle and ‘comb’ the more important 
partisan centres or areas. The Germans would then carry out a 
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systematic attack, converging upon the partisan ‘bag’ from all 
sides, but in most cases the results were like shooting at sparrows 
with a cannon. When the Germans started to penetrate into 
the woods and marshes their lines began to break up, while the 
partisans avoided action and slipped away. The German troops 
would try to keep to paths and clearings, to avoid getting 
bogged with their heavy equipment. The closed, concentric 
front would break up into scattered columns which advanced 
with difficulty. In the forests the Germans would encounter 
obstacles and mines, and would thus lose men. Partisan am- 
bushes would make the overcoming of obstacles even more 
difficult. In these forests the Germans sometimes found settle- 
ments whose inhabitants—women, children, and old people— 
had fled from the occupation troops. Quite often the Germans 
destroyed such settlements, thinking that these people were 
partisans from whom they had suffered so much, whereas the 
real partisans slipped through between the unwieldy regular 
German forces—as small fish slip through large meshes—and 
then reassembled in the rear of the Germans, which the latter 
now considered to be clear of partisans. 

Such was the ‘small’ partisan war waged in the rear of the 
German front. 

The activity of the partisans was not limited to night attacks. 
Not less important was their constant reconnoitreing, their 
terrorist activity, the propaganda work of Soviet agents in 
the German headquarters and administrative departments and 
among the population. Thousands of such agents, men and 
women—following instructions from the partisan headquarters 
and from underground provincial committees—carried out this 
kind of work day and night, having infiltrated into German 
service in the capacity of interpreters, cleaners, and labourers. 

Along the main railway lines scouts were posted, who 
watched the movement of military trains and transports. 
Agents in German headquarters and administrative offices stole 
and photographed documents. Leading Germans—and Rus- 
sians who served them—were killed, German cinemas were 
blown up, arms were stolen, as well as ammunition and ex- 
plosives, stores were burnt down, the population was terrorized. 
Sometimes partisan agents went to work for the Germans and 
took opportunities of inciting them to repressive measures that - 
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would make life unbearable for the population, and thereby 
foster hatred for the occupying forces. All this was typical of 
the secret partisan activity. 

Such was the general situation in the territory occupied by 
the Germans in 1943-44. It can be described as an extensive 
national partisan movement in the rear of the German Army. 

A study of partisan warfare in the East, in order to discover 
to what extent such warfare is a permanent factor of Soviet 
military power, has to consider the following questions: 


1. What were the political, economic, and military results of partisan 
warfare in the general framework of the military operations in the East 
during the last war? 

2. How did this extensive national partisan movement originate and 
develop? 

3. What was the motive force behind the Soviet partisan movement? 

4. To what extent are partisan forces likely to be a constant factor of 
Soviet military power in the future? 


I. THE EXTENT AND RESULTS OF PARTISAN 
WARFARE IN THE EAST 


An assessment of the results of partisan warfare in the East 
should be based on the period when it was fully developed. 
This was from the end of 1942 to the second half of 1944—1.e. 
up to the time when the Soviet Army regained the frontiers of 
the State, having expelled the Germans from Russia. There is 
documentary evidence, both Soviet and German, which can help 
us to gauge the scope and outcome of this ‘small’ war. Although 
the documents on both sides are fragmentary, almost always 
inexact, and always tendentious, they contain a sufficient 
number of concrete and objective statements which can be 
checked and compared, and they therefore enable us to dis- 
tinguish what is certain from what is dubious and false. 
However, it would be a vain effort to try to express partisan 
activity in definite general figures, because such data of both 
sides are based on tendentious wartime reports. Thus one can 
place but little reliance on the figures given by the chief of the 
central headquarters of the partisan movement, Pono- 
marenko, who stated that during the first two years of the 
war—1.e, up to July 1943—the Soviet partisans in the rear of the 
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German occupation troops achieved the following results: over 
300,000 Germans, including thirty generals and 6,326 officers 
killed; over 3,000 attempts on trains carried out; 3,263 rail 
and road bridges, 1,191 tanks and armoured cars, 476 aircraft, 
378 artillery guns, 4,027 lorries, and 895 depots and stores, 
blown up or destroyed. 

The figures quoted at the Nuremberg trial by the German 
counsel to justify German methods of suppressing partisans are 
hardly more reliable. It was then stated that the partisans were 
responsible for the death of over 500,000 German military 
personnel. Also of little value are the Soviet and German war- 
situation reports, because they exaggerated successes. 

On the other hand, some documentary data which can be 
checked are more valuable, despite the fact that they are frag- 
mentary. Thus there is documentary evidence: 

1. That in the autumn of 1942 the German forces fighting the 
partisans consisted of: fifteen field divisions, ten security divi- 
sions, twenty-seven police regiments, and 144 police battalions. 
These figures do not include auxiliary troops under German 
command formed from USSR citizens. 

2. That in the autumn of 1943 out of a total of 257 divisions 
belonging to the Axis countries on the Eastern front, twenty- 
five field divisions—i.e. 10 per cent of the total number—were 
fighting the partisans. These twenty-five divisions were in 
addition to the police formations of the SS and SD, and up to 
500,000 auxiliary troops of Soviet citizenship. 

Sufficiently reliable also are German service reports on 
damage done by partisans to railways and agricultural and 
industrial establishments. Thus the chief of the transport de- 
partment of the German Army Group ‘Centre’ (General 
Teske, in Die silbernen Spiegel, 1952) reported that in August 
1943 in the rear of this army group there were 1,350 large 
demolitions of rail tracks, involving the use of 20,505 explosive 
charges, and that 4,528 attempts to blow up railways were 
frustrated. In the same period the partisans damaged 358 
railway engines and 1,295 railway cars. According to the same 
source, the German Army in 1943 lost monthly up to 200 rail- 
way engines due to the activity of the partisans in the area of 
this army group; there were also losses of tens of kilometres of 
rails (in August 1943 up to 250 kilometres) and a number of 
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railway lines and roads could not be used because no forces for 
their protection were available and there was a lack of materials 
required for repairs. 

The reports of German administrative authorities on the 
non-fulfilment of plans for the economic exploitation of 
occupied territory appear also to be reliable. Thus, for in- 
stance, the reports on felling timber in the area of the German 
Wehrwirtschaftsinspektion Ukraina—where partisan activity was 
not as strong as in the western and northern regions of the Soviet 
Union—state that in August 1943 only 15 per cent. of the plan 
was carried out (2,000 cubic metres instead of 13,000). Data 
referring to the same period show that out of the 695 State 
farms in Belorussia, the Germans held fast in their hands only 
107; 312 were being constantly attacked by partisans, while 
546 were completely destroyed. 

These brief and fragmentary figures, taken out of a mass of 
similar information, confirm the description given above of the 
state of affairs in the rear of the German Army, and they show 
that: 

1. Partisan activity almost completely disorganized the efforts 
of the occupation authorities to exploit the economic wealth of 
the country. 

2. It was difficult to protect railways; frequent destruction of 
track and rolling-stock allowed the use of only the main rail- 
ways leading to the front. These lines had to be repaired by 
using rails removed from less important lines. 

3. The protection of principal centres and lines of communi- 
cations required the utilization of a large proportion of the 
German Army—up to 10 per cent. of the regular forces—and in 
addition a large number of auxiliary troops. This considerably 
weakened the German Army on the front. 

4. The partisans operating in the rear of the German front 
were able to provide the Soviet Army with far-reaching opera- 
tive intelligence. 

5. Partisan warfare created in the rear of the German Army 
a state of constant fear of an enemy who seemed to be every- 
where and was difficult to tackle. This fear had a paralysing 
effect on the German administration in the rear, and compelled 
that administration to treat as hostile the entire population of 
the occupied provinces. ; 
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But further study of the influence that partisans had on the 
general course of operations in the East leads to the following 
specific conclusions: 

1. There was not a single case in which partisan warfare in 
the rear of the German Army had any important influence on 
the operational situation of the German front. Only one opera- 
tion—in the vicinity of Bobruisk in the summer of 1944—was 
carried out by the Red Army in combination with partisan 
forces. 

2. The supply service of the German Army, though meeting 
with difficulties by reason of the interruption of communica- 
tions by partisans, was seldom dislocated for a period sufficiently 
long to influence the situation at the front. This applies also to 
the operative moves of German Army reserves, which the 
partisans could never completely prevent. 

3. Several methods of fighting the partisans were found to be 
effective and ensured the maintenance of traffic along the main 
highways. Thus the immediate rear of the German Army was 
not very vulnerable to the partisans. 

4. It took some one and a half years to develop the partisan 
movement into an effective force and to make it an important 
factor in the war in the East. This is evident from the fact that 
until the summer of 1942 even the main railway lines, e.g. 
Minsk-Vyazma—were not protected by the Germans, who 
kept only weak sentry posts at bridges and the larger construc- 
tions. 

One is thus led to the general conclusion that even the most 
extensive development of the partisan movement did not be- 
come a decisive military factor in the general framework of the 
war in the East. The causes lie not in any defect of its military 
organization nor in the national qualities of the population. On 
the contrary, its organization was well thought out and took 
into consideration all the peculiarities of fighting in the par- 
ticular conditions of partisan warfare; the mobile partisan 
companies, battalions, and brigades were well organized and 
well equipped, their regulations and instructions were well 
prepared for partisan warfare, they had capable and brilliant 
leaders, and the population was well adapted to conduct 
partisan warfare. All this created conditions favourable for 
transforming this partisan movement into a decisive military 
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factor. If, on the other hand, one takes into consideration the 
weakness of the German organizations fighting the partisans, 
the fact that the Germans had to use for this purpose troops of 
secondary quality and of older age groups, that these German 
troops were insufficiently provided with motor transport and 
signal equipment, that the German Army was in general handi- 
capped while fighting in forests and marshes because its soldiers 
were mainly townspeople—then this comparative inefficiency 
of the partisan movement in the military field may appear 
paradoxical. The apparent contradiction will be understood if 
one examines the development of the partisan movement and 
those motive forces of that movement which form its psycho- 
logical and social foundation, because then we discover in the 
Soviet partisan movement complex frictions and conflicts. 


2. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOVIET PARTISAN 
MOVEMENT DURING THE WAR 


Both German and Soviet documents give adequate information 
on the origin and development of the Soviet partisan move- 
ment—though each side gives a different official interpretation 
of the history of partisan warfare in the East. 

According to the Soviet version, the partisan movement was 
the outcome of a spontaneous and general rising of the popula- 
tion in the occupied territories against the invaders, which 
started in the very first weeks of the war, and which was gradu- 
ally led, under Soviet direction, into the general stream of the 
war against the Germans. According to this Soviet version the 
struggle of the partisans started after Stalin’s appeal of 7th 
July 1941, to which a large proportion of the population 
responded at once; even people hostile to Soviet ideas—the 
older generation who had grown up under the Tsarist régime— 
fully supported the partisans. The Soviet version does not men- 
tion the pre-war preparations for partisan warfare, emphasizes 
the spontaneity of the movement, and considers it to have been 
a decisive factor in the victory over Germany. After the war the 
Soviet claimed that the Communist Party played a leading part 
in the development of the partisan movement, saying that ‘the 
party and the Komsomol inspired and incited the people to 
fight the invaders’. 

The German version, expressed in a number of instructions 
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for fighting partisans (instructions of the OKW and OKH), in 
reports to headquarters (Nachrichten uber Bandenbekampfung), as 
well as in several post-war articles by German writers (Wehrwis- 
sentschaftliche Rundschau, Wehrkunde, etc.) describe Soviet partisans 
as a movement prepared before the war and directed by the 
Communist Party organizations and the NKVD. It does not 
admit that it was a widespread, national movement, and 
emphasizes its party and even criminal character. The Germans 
assert that the partisans were the remnants of the defeated Red 
Army, men who penetrated behind the German lines either 
by infiltration or by being dropped from aircraft, escaped 
prisoners of war, and local inhabitants compelled to join the 
bands by terror. 

These different views reflect the political trend dominating 
the writings of both sides. It was important for the Soviet 
Government to emphasize the support given by the people to 
the Government and the Party in this war, which was declared 
to be a patriotic war and which the Party directed towards 
victory. The Germans, in an endeavour to justify their policy 
in the East and to explain their military misfortunes in fighting 
the partisans as well as to justify their punitive measures against 
the population, considered it profitable to deny the national 
character of the partisan movement and to attribute all the 
difficulties to the prior organization of the movement and the 
role of the Party. 

The actual state of affairs was equally different from both 
official versions. Objective statements make it possible to con- 
struct the following brief history of the partisan movement in 
the East. 

1. Soviet military doctrine of the pre-war period and the 
measures taken in preparation for the war indicate that, con- 
trary to the views widely held in the West and to the official 

‘German version, there was no preparation in the USSR before 
the war for partisan warfare. The only preparation of that kind 
was the training of foreign Communist agents—fifth column— 
particularly for Asia. 

This is the more understandable if we take account of the 
difficulties which the Soviet Government experienced after the 
Civil War in suppressing popular or national movements— 
Makhno, Antonov, the Cossack and Basmach risings and others. . 
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2. The first steps to organize a partisan movement were 
taken by the Soviets when the Red Army was routed in the 
frontier battles. The movement was actually inaugurated by 
Stalin’s famous speech of 7th July 1941, when the Germans 
were-already deep in Russia. 

The steps then taken were a hasty improvisation, and pro- 
duced at first only insignificant results. The partisan bases and 
stores hastily established in the districts threatened by the 
German advance (east of the Dnieper—Dvina line) were in- 
adequately supplied with arms and explosives, even for the 
small groups of partisans then being formed. There was 
practically no radio signal equipment. Until the end of 1941— 
i.e. until the Germans reached the line Leningrad—Moscow-— 
Rostov on Don, and had occupied an area of up to 1,600,000 
square kilometres with a population of up to 70 million—parti- 
san activity was insignificant. Only in the Crimea, where the 
Soviet authorities had five months in which to make their 
preparations, was this activity more marked. 

3. At the same time units of the Red Army operating in 
areas unaffected by the main thrusts of the advancing Ger- 
mans were by-passed and found themselves left in the enemy’s 
rear. The Soviet Command had nothing to do with this 
development. These isolated groups appeared as soon as the 
Red Army was routed. The Soviet soldiers had no desire to 
fight back in an endeavour to reach the Soviet lines, fearing 
the severe retribution of the Soviet authorities, while imprison- 
ment by the Germans seemed to them to spell starvation. 
These groups soon lost their fighting efficiency, subordination 
to higher authority disappeared, and they broke up into bands. 
They hid in the forests, and their activities were confined to 
plundering villages not yet occupied by the Germans and to 
attacking isolated German supply vehicles on the roads. 

4. In December 1941 the Soviets took measures to make 
these partisan bands more active and formed a directing centre 
—the Chief Headquarters of the Partisan Movement— 
GShPD—under the immediate control of the Defence Council, 
and several partisan sections within the army group and at 
army headquarters. These sections began to send small groups 
of partisans into the German rear. Thus, in addition to the 
isolated partisan centres formed by the Party and to the dis- 
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erganized groups of defeated Red Army units, there appeared 
new groups organized by the centre, having better equipment 
and being better trained. However, at first these attempts to 
foster the partisan movement from the outside produced little 
results. The groups sent behind the German lines had no links 
with the local population and had to remain passive. Until the 
spring of 1942 the population gave no support to the partisans, 
because it welcomed the Germans as liberators from Soviet 
power. It even began to organize a defensive force to protect 
itself from partisan plunder. Partisan activity remained so in- 
significant that the main railway lines passing near partisan 
centres were unprotected by the Germans. 

5. However, in the summer of 1942 a slow change took place 
in the attitude of the people to the German occupation authori- 
ties. The political mistakes committed by the Germans—the 
treatment of the population as an inferior race, the cruel hand- 
ling of prisoners of war, collective punitive measures to suppress 
the slightest partisan activity—changed the feelings of the 
people and achieved what the Soviets had vainly tried to bring 
about during a whole year: the transformation of partisan 
activity into an extensive national movement. 

The increase in the number of partisans was to a large extent 
due to the recruitment of labour for Germany. Such recruit- 
ment was carried out by means of wholesale impressment, to 
escape which the entire population of the affected towns and 
villages fled into the forests. Although at first this ‘refugee’ 
stratum was inactive, the genuine partisan groups eventually 
began to get reinforcements from it. The isolated partisan 
groups, which up to then had but a small membership, began 
to grow into bands with hundreds of members, and started to 
build up contacts with the population and to co-ordinate their 
activity. 

This impulse to the partisan movement was not given by the 
Soviets, but resulted from the political mistakes of the occupa- 
tion authorities. 

6. The central Soviet authorities skilfully used this mass 
flight of the population for their own purposes. The existing 
partisan groups helped to form new ones, supplied them with 
medicaments, arms, and signal equipment, and applied terror to 
those who refused to join. As a result large partisan formations. 
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appeared, sometimes occupying whole regions away from the 
main communication lines of the invader. In the autumn of 
1942 partisan fronts up to 100-150 kilometres long were being 
formed and strong partisan bases were established. 

7. This spontaneous partisan movement was at first semi- 
autonomous with regard to the central Soviet authorities. At 
first Moscow’s attempts to take over the leadership of the 
movement met with considerable resistance. The history of 
some partisan units tells us that many political commissars 
and officers sent out from Moscow were killed by the partisans 
when they tried to enforce the will of the centre. Only gradually 
and with great difficulty did the central authorities succeed in 
seizing the leadership of the movement. This control was con- 
solidated by the growing hatred towards the occupying authori- 
ties, the national character of the war, and the supplies of pro- 
visions, arms, and medicaments coming from the centre. By the 
end of 1943 this control was well established, although the 
anarcho-autonomous tendencies of partisans were never com- 
pletely uprooted. 

8. Apart from the political mistakes made by the Germans, 
there was another factor which helped the movement to de- 
velop—the defeats suffered by the German Army in its actions 
against the partisans. It showed that the Germans were not in- 
vincible and were handicapped in conducting the ‘small’ war. 
The German security divisions were not sufficiently trained to 
fight partisans and could not carry out the tasks imposed upon 
them by the central headquarters. In their fight against the 
partisans they concentrated on defensive measures—the build- 
ing of strongholds and protective points—or tried to carry out 
large encirclements which were beyond their numerical 
strength in the thickly wooded country. When the Germans 
withdrew combatant units from the front to assist in the fight 
against the partisans, these units looked upon such missions as 
well-earned rest and became careless—sending out only weak 
detachments (platoons, sometimes companies, or a few tanks 
without infantry support). The misfortunes of these inadequate 
detachments, which suffered losses from mines and ambushes, 
gave courage to the partisans and raised the latter’s prestige 
among the people. All this helped to consolidate the partisan 
movement and to strengthen its fighting spirit. 
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g. An extensive national partisan movement not only created 
difficulties to the German Army and its services in the rear, but 
also bore in itself an intrinsic weakness because of the diversity 
of its elements. It contained many heterogeneous elements: 
fighters for Communism, anarcho-democratic elements, nation- 
alists, socially passive groups, and finally non-political, criminal 
elements—always numerous in Russia in periods of unrest. All 
this produced internal friction, which to some extent reduced 
the effectiveness of the movement. This explains the paradox 
that in spite of its national character the partisan movement 
was not equal to the existing opportunities. 

Such are the main lines of development of the partisan move- 
ment. Some stages of its history are important for an under- 
standing of its future. It is of particular importance to deter- 
mine the constant motive forces of Soviet partisans—the social 
and psychological roots which feed the partisan capabilities of 
the Russian people. 


3. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL CAUSES 
OF THE SOVIET PARTISAN MOVEMENT 


The social and psychological aspects of the Soviet partisan 
movement are not fully understood, and are particularly mis- 
understood by foreign investigators, because it is assumed that 
partisan warfare is a traditionally Russian method of waging 
war. The origins of partisan movements in Russia are deeper 
than a mere national military tradition. The movement has 
deep spiritual and social roots in the Russian people. Anarcho- 
democratic tendencies are akin to the Russian national char- 
acter. The sociological aspect of the partisan movement is best 
understood by studying the role of the Cossacks in the history of 
Russia, and particularly their origins. 

The Cossack movement was born and grew in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries from a desire of the more active section 
of the population to escape from servitude, from the oppression 
of the authorities, and from economic hardships, by migrating 
into the distant ‘no man’s land’ of the wild steppes in the south 
and east of the Russian plain. This escape gave the people inde- 
pendence and freedom, it liberated them from social injustices 
and from the oppression of the ruling class. At that time this 
movement created in the vast and sparsely inhabited regions of 
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south and east Russia independent communities having a 
military character and a peculiar social structure, in which a 
primitive kind of democracy was combined with an unlimited 
authority of the chief elected by the whole people—ataman or 
getman. 

The Moscow authorities did not encourage this emigration, 
which they were unable to control, because it depopulated 
whole villages, deprived the landlords and the State of their 
labour force, and created at the confines of the State danger- 
ously attractive centres for all discontented elements. The 
central Moscow authorities then pursued this unorganized 
stream in an endeavour to subjugate them again, but the 
Cossacks fled further into the wilderness. This movement led 
to the colonization of the Russian plain and of Siberia—first the 
flight of the freedom-seeking people from Moscow’s rule, and 
the subsequent re-establishment of that rule over the newly 
settled lands. This strange interweaving and struggle of two 
forces driving in opposite directions—the centralizing tendency 
of Moscow and the anarcho-democratic forces of the Russian 
people—eventually created the Russian Empire. 

The aspirations of free Cossack life—when a free man could 
be armed and enjoy not only initiative and free enterprise but 
also military plunder—grew deep roots in the Russian soul. 
The more active Russians embraced that life, while the more 
passive mass of the people, remaining in servitude in central 
Russia, nevertheless dreamt of such a life. Russia’s national 
epic has reflected these national ideals, which flourished not 
only among the Cossacks, but in the whole Russian nation. 

Western Europe, where space is limited, where there was 
no escape, where all social contradictions had to be resolved on 
the spot, and where, therefore, there were struggles for all kinds 
of ‘charters of liberties’, did not go through a similar process 
to that experienced by Russia. 

The fact that whenever the central authority in Russia grew 
weak the land was swept by waves of nationalistic movements 
and partisan risings, is a proof that these ideals survived the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—when the Cossacks lost 
their independence—and retained their vitality in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries—when the Cossacks became 
only a class and lost their autonomy. The revolution of 1917 
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is a good example, because then numerous partisan movements, 
revealing the deep-rooted anarcho-democratic ideals, fought 
both the White Movement and the Soviet Government. Some 
of the partisan movements of our time even had political pro- 
grammes—e.g. the Makhno movement of anarchists, the 
Kronstadt rising of 1921, the peasant movement of Antonov 
in 1919-21, and the rising in the Cossack provinces in 1922-26. 
At the same time there appeared also many partisan move- 
ments without political programmes, led by independent 
‘bosses’ and ‘heads’, like Grigoryev, Angel, Nikiforova, 
Volodin, and others, in which the anarchic and democratic 
tendencies were closely interwoven with ordinary crimin- 
ality. 

This justifies the assertion that, from the social viewpoint, the 
partisan movement in modern Russia is a manifestation of the 
same aspirations which in the old days drove the ‘free men’ 
(Cossacks) to flee from the rule of the central Government into 
the wild steppes. The ‘free men’ of our time seek shelter in 
forests, and their name is partisans. Free life with arms in one’s 
hands and without Government oppression, abundance of 
home-brewed alcohol, accessible women, opportunities for 
plunder—all this seems to bring back the time of the Cossack 
leader Stepan Razin and others. Russian partisans are in fact 
rebels against any central authority, and when the Civil War 
ended, the Soviet Government, which had at first encouraged 
them, spared no efforts to eradicate them, and finally suc- 
ceeded. 

Nevertheless this tendency lives on in a hidden, potential 
state, liable to reappear as a peculiar Russian social mani- 
festation at every favourable opportunity—whenever the grip of 
central authority relaxes. 

The partisan movement which appeared during the last war 
also had this social anti-centralistic basis. This becomes evident 
from the fact that partisans were active not only in the rear of 
the Germans, but also behind the Soviet front. Reliable infor- 
mation about the situation behind the Soviet lines—information 
based on German and Soviet documents—shows that over 100 
large partisan groups operated deep in the rear of the Soviet 
armies, in districts never occupied by the Germans. This in- 
formation refers to August 1943—1.e. a time when the war was 
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already turning in favour of the Russians. As examples of their 
activity one can mention the attack on the military school in 
Tambov, when the partisans seized all the arms of the cadets, 
and the raid on the State Bank in Irkutsk. 

At the end of 1942 the Soviets had to employ large NK VD 
forces to quell a revolt of deserters in the province of Voronezh, 
in the course of which the rebels abolished the collective farms 
—kolkhoz—and established their own anti-Soviet administra- 
tion. 

These social mainsprings of partisan movements explain 
why the latter developed to such an extent during the Second 
World War, when the authority of the Central Government 
was weakened by reason of the Government’s preoccupation 
with the conduct of the war, while the Germans failed to 
establish an administration based on law instead of a régime of 
terror. 

However, a partisan movement based on social aspirations 
permeated by anarchic tendencies would not by itself be 
dangerous for the Germans, because in their fight against the 
partisans they could seek support from those groups of the 
native population which suffered from partisan depredation 
and craved for order. In fact, until the spring of 1942 the 
Germans received this support. Only the crude political and 
military mistakes made by the Germans, which eventually 
alienated the population, provided the partisan movement 
with the support of the people, disappointed in their collabora- 
tion with the false liberators. It is only then that the partisan 
movement acquired a national character and became popular 
among the people. 

The technical aid which could be obtained from the Soviet 
command provided it with an opportunity to graft its guerrilla 
groups on to that spontaneous partisan movement. Em- 
phasizing the national character of the war and concealing 
its Communist aims, the Soviet leaders were gradually able 
to take into their own hands the leadership of the partisan 
movement and to direct it in accordance with their own 
interests. 

Such are the main roots of the partisan movement in the 
East, which make it not only a military but also an important 
social factor with a permanent significance. 
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4. TO WHAT EXTENT ARE PARTISAN FORCES A 
STABLE FACTOR OF SOVIET MILITARY POWER? 


The important part which the Soviet partisan movement 
played in the Second World War usually leads military writers 
in the West to see it as a permanent factor of Soviet military 
power, and to expect that in the event of another war the 
operations of Soviet regular forces will be assisted by partisan 
groups engaging in guerrilla warfare on Russian territory 
occupied by the enemy. It is also considered that the importance 
of guerrilla warfare for the Soviets is still further increased by 
the fact that the Soviets will use partisan forces not only in a 
defensive war, but also in the event of an aggressive war, in 
which case organized Communist ‘fifth-column’ groups will 
operate on enemy territory. Such extension of the scope of 
military operations from a narrow front line into the depth of 
the enemy country, which is an essential object of a strategy 
pursuing decisive aims, would indeed give the Soviet military 
command an important advantage. 

That is why Soviet military doctrine always paid so much 
attention to the possibility of combining the ‘great’ regular war 
with a ‘small’ partisan war in the enemy’s rear. 

However, the social basis of Soviet partisan movements, 
which has just been pointed out, introduces certain limitations 
to the stability of this factor of Soviet military power. In the 
event of a defensive war—i.e. a war waged in the territory of 
the USSR—the social basis of Russian partisan movements 
becomes not only an element of Soviet and Russian power, but 
also harbours a danger for the centralized Soviet régime. When 
the partisan spirit is brought to life it always creates in the 
movement centrifugal forces, as became apparent in all 
rebellions and risings throughout the history of Russia. 

This fact has always been taken into consideration by the 
Soviet leaders. After the Civil War, in which the Soviets, relying 
on the partisan forces which the upheaval had released, de- 
feated the ‘White’ movement, they had to eradicate these 
partisan forces—so dangerous to the totalitarian tendencies of 
the Communist Government. In the course of this process the 
Soviet Government carried out the reforms of Frunze, which in 
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1925 reorganized the semi-partisan armed forces into a regular 
army, and liquidated the partisans who had fought on its side 
—Makhno and Grigoryev—and also the partisans who had 
been on the enemy’s side—Antonov, the sailors of Kronstadt, 
and the Cossacks. 

The liquidation of the partisan forces, which had been 
brought to life by the decisive defeats in the first months of 
Hitler’s invasion, was later carried out by the Soviets in a more 
systematic manner than the initial building up. As a rule the 
partisan detachments which operated behind the German lines 
were not allowed to break through in the direction of the 
advancing Red Army. They were given precise instructions to 
retreat with the German front when the Red Army advanced. 
These instructions contained detailed marching orders and 
defined their new areas of activity. This was done not only in 
order to saturate the rear of the German Army with partisan 
forces, but also to prevent the establishment of a direct contact 
between the regular Red Army and the Soviet people, who, 
fighting as partisans, had been accustomed to live a free 
and an unfettered life. When, however, in the course of 
military operations, groups of partisans joined the Red Army 
either unexpectedly or unavoidably, they were immediately 
disbanded and screened by officials of the SMERSh. Eventually 
members of such partisan groups were drawn separately into 
the ranks of the Red Army, and quite frequently into penal 
battalions. 

These measures were enforced despite the fact that the 
avowedly national character of the last war enabled the Soviet 
leaders to harness the socially minded partisans and to incor- 
porate them in the military struggle with the foreign foe, 
while the Germans made no attempt to use the partisan move- 
ment against the Soviet régime. 

Thus the conclusion emerges that partisan forces are not an 
absolute and stable, but a relative and changeable factor of 
Soviet military power. The extent to which the Soviets would 
be able in another war to make use of partisan forces depends 
not so much on the intentions and possibilities of the Soviet 
Government as on the reaction of the Russian people to the 
political measures taken by the enemies of the USSR. 

The partisan forces would be a stable factor of Soviet military 
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power only if the Soviet leaders were given opportunity to wage 
war as a national struggle for the defence of the Fatherland. 

This means that any blow at the Soviet Union should be 
aimed not at its national, but at its social framework. 

As to the Soviet use of ‘fifth columns’ in the event of Soviet 
aggression in Western Europe, this is likely to be limited to the 
elements of the respective Communist parties, and hence to 
the real power the Party possesses in any particular country. 
This real power is usually much less than its ostensible size 
expressed in the number of Party members. Thus there is little 
likelihood that pro-Soviet partisans in the West will expand 
into extensive national movements, and it is more probable 
that they will be restricted to disruptive and intelligence 
activities. 

In Asiatic countries there are much greater opportunities to 
use partisan forces, because there the nationalist movements, 
supported by the Communists, have a wide appeal among the 
entire population, and this gives the wars being fought there 
the character of a national struggle for the emancipation from 
the rule of ‘imperialist exploiters’, and they are so represented 
in Communist propaganda. 

But inside the USSR, partisan forces, either Russian or 
drawn from other nationalities incorporated into the USSR, 
could, in certain political situations, become a powerful factor 
in the struggle against the Communist régime, as allies of the 
Free World. Only in the wars in Asia, which have a national 
character, have the Soviets any chance of using the partisan 
forces in their struggle for world domination. 


CHAPTER I5 


THE SOVIET ARMY IN THE FAR EAST 
1922-1955 
3. M. Mackintosh 


THE HISTORY OF the Soviet Army in the Far East really 
begins in the autumn of 1929 with the formation of the special 
army of the Far East. Soviet power had been exercised in 
Siberia and the Far Eastern region since the end of the Civil 
War in 1922. But for the first seven years the Soviet Govern- 
ment had tried to ignore, on grounds of party theory, the 
traditional lessons of history and geography. The lesson which 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 had taught was that the 
defence of the Far East could only be undertaken successfully 
by an Army administratively independent of the central power 
in European Russia. For the Far Eastern territory of the Soviet 
Union—a large, strategically important territory with long 
frontiers—was still dependent on one railway line stretching 
across thousands of miles of Siberia to Moscow. 

At first the Soviet Government seems to have decided against 
the creation of an independent Far Eastern Army. Whereas 
before the Revolution the Russian Army in the Far East (that 
is east of Lake Baikal) consisted of eleven rifle divisions and 
three to four cavalry divisions, between 1922 and 1929 the Red 
Army maintained only four rifle divisions and three cavalry 
brigades. When, however, in 1929 the first serious crisis arose, 
the Soviet Government was forced to establish a special Far 
Eastern Army, and ever since that year has maintained the 
principle that the forces in the Far East must be organized and 
supplied on an independent basis. 

In this way the Special Army of the Far East owes its birth 
to the Soviet-Chinese dispute over the ownership of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway in Manchuria. As in pre-Revolu- 
tionary times, this railway was jointly managed by the Soviet 
Union and China, but in the summer of 1929 the Chinese 
drove out the Soviet staff and concentrated troops on the 
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Soviet frontier. On 7th August 1929 a decree of the Soviet 
Government created the Special Army of the Far East, and in 
November the Red Army crossed the Manchurian frontier in 
three places. It inflicted heavy losses on the Chinese troops in a 
series of land and air raids on Manchurian towns before with- 
drawing to Soviet territory. The Soviet action had, however, 
unforeseen consequences for the Soviet Union, for the ease 
with which the Red Army broke down Chinese opposition in 
Manchuria encouraged the Japanese in their designs on the 
province. Two years later, in 1931, the Japanese invaded Man- 
churia and opened the long series of unprovoked aggressions 
which culminated in the Second World War in 1939. 
Although Soviet—Japanese relations until 1931 had been 
friendly (for both, in different ways, had been interested in the 
disruption of China), the Japanese issued a blunt warning to 
the Soviets to ‘keep out’ during their Manchurian campaign. 
The first serious tension between the two countries arose when, 
contrary to a promise previously given, the Japanese extended 
their operations to northern Manchuria in 1932, pursuing the 
Chinese forces right up to the Soviet border. Relations between 
the two countries steadily deteriorated, and the Soviet High 
Command began tostrengthen its Far Eastern forces. In the years 
1932-34 three new rifle corps were transferred to the Far East, 
and the special Far Eastern Army grew to a strength of eleven 
rifle and two and a half cavalry divisions, disposed as follows: 


Trans-Baikal (Chita area) 4 rifle divisions 

1} cavalry divisions 
Amur Area 2 rifle divisions 
Maritime Area 5 rifle divisions 

1 cavalry division 


The army was commanded by one of the outstanding soldiers 
of the Red Army, Vasily Bliicher (promoted Marshal in 1935). 
At the same time an interesting experiment was tried to increase 
the independence of the army in supply matters. This was the 
so-called ‘Kolkhoz Corps’, which consisted of trained soldiers 
organized administratively in divisions and regiments, but 
settled in collective farms along the Manchurian frontier. In 
normal times these soldiers worked as farmers in the collective 
farm, or ‘kolkhoz’, but they were at any moment liable to 
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mobilization. The produce of their farms went to build up the 
supply reserves of the Far Eastern Army and to feed the regular 
troops stationed there. 

As Soviet~Japanese relations deteriorated, the Special Army 
of the Far East increased in numbers and in self-sufficiency in 
armaments and supplies. In 1937 it was reported to consist of 
seven rifle corps, with fifteen rifle divisions, three cavalry 
divisions, and four tank brigades, as well as the men of the 
Kolkhoz Corps, in all a force of some 300,000 men and 1,500 
aircraft. Indeed, so large did the Army become that it was re- 
organized as the ‘Red Banner Far Eastern Front’; the Western 
or Trans-Baikal group becoming a separate military district. 
Marshal Bliicher was a hard taskmaster in matters of discipline 
and training; his staff and formation commanders were devoted 
to him, and even the political department of the front was 
largely under his influence. Military efficiency was undoubtedly 
at a high level, and had the Japanese attacked the Far East in 
1937 they would have been badly mauled. 

In 1937, however, the work of years was blown away in a few 
months. For this was the year that Stalin let loose the terrible 
purges which swept through every part of the Soviet Union and 
every branch of Soviet life. The first blow was struck in Moscow 
in June 1937, but the Army purge quickly spread to the Far 
Eastern Front. There it carried away two commanders of the 
Trans-Baikal Military District, the Chief of Staff of the front, 
Sangursky, the Heads of the Supply Services, the Political De- 
partment, the Air Force, and the Frontier Guards, as well as 
two Corps Commanders, Kalmykov and Pashkovsky. The head 
of the NK VD, Lyushkov, fled to Japan, and hundreds of com- 
manders from division to company, disappeared without trace. 
The Kolkhoz Corps was disbanded as a centre of counter- 
revolution; the Army was in a ferment, denunciation was the 
order of the day, and the Secret Police stalked unhindered 
through the territory, picking off its victims at will. Alone and 
untouched for the moment stood Marshal Bliicher, for appar- 
ently the Soviet Government did not dare to remove at this 
time so popular a commander. But his days were numbered 
too, and the Party net was closing round him as inexorably as 
round his subordinates. 

Among those who believed that the purges had destroyed 
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once and for all the military strength of the Soviet Union were 
the Japanese. Since 1932 there had been frontier incidents 
along the Soviet-Manchurian border, but after 1937 these 
flared up into full-scale battles involving several divisions. 

The first of these battles occurred in the summer of 1938. 
The Japanese invasion of China had bogged down, and the 
expected quick victory over the Chinese Government seemed 
further off than ever. Some Japanese military circles, in search 
of a diversion, favoured a test of the Red Army’s strength after 
the purge. If a spectacular victory could be won against Russia, 
a new field for Japanese expansion might be opened. Their 
first attempt was made in July 1938. Japanése troops suddenly 
occupied a hill of indeterminate ownership, overlooking a 
Soviet naval base near Vladivostok, but were driven off by 
Soviet troops. The Japanese counter-attacked, and the Soviet 
command mobilized a rifle corps and threw it into the battle. 
A concentric attack by the 32nd and goth Soviet divisions 
secured the hill for the Red Army, and the Japanese agreed to 
a demarcation of the frontier which left the hill in Soviet hands. 

Tremendous publicity was given to the incident in the 
Soviet Press and nearly 2,000 officers and men were decorated 
for gallantry. But one curious feature of the incident was the 
disappearance of Marshal Bliicher, and the reorganization of 
the Far Eastern Front into two independent armies. When the 
fighting was over, credit was given to the Commander of the 
First Army, Shtern. The fate of Marshal Bliicher has never been 
discovered. It has been suggested that Bliicher, believing that 
the incident would lead to full-scale war with Japan, decided 
to take advantage of the occasion to pay off old scores with 
those who purged his former comrades, but was arrested by 
the head of the Army Political Department, Mekhlis, who hap- 
pened to be in the Far East at the time. All theories must be 
based on conjecture; but it seems likely that, since the Press 
referred to the Far Eastern Front until after the fighting had 
died down, the Marshal may have remained in command 
during the operations, and that he was removed as a result of 
a clash with the Political Administration. 

Almost exactly a year later, the Japanese decided on another 
attempt, this time not on Soviet territory, but in Soviet-pro- 
tected Outer Mongolia. The USSR had guaranteed Mongolia’s 
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defence since 1936; Soviet troops were stationed on Mongolian 
soil, and a Soviet officer commanded the joint Army. In 1939 
this post was occupied by the future Marshal Zhukov. In May 
of that year the Japanese attacked with several divisions along 
the Khalkin-Gol River. By August the Soviets were ready to 
counter-attack in strength; three Russian divisions and five 
armoured brigades were engaged. The Japanese were driven 
back, and ruefully admitted 18,000 casualties. 

Almost before the fighting had died down along the Khalkin- 
Gol, a change had come over Japanese-Soviet relations. In 
Europe, Germany signed her non-aggression treaty with Russia 
on 23rd August, a treaty which led to the outbreak of the 
Second World War. Japan bitterly resented this pact. She felt 
that by allying herself to Russia, Germany had betrayed 
Japan—for without Germany’s help an attack on Russia in 
the Far East was out of the question. Japan abruptly turned 
her thoughts away from Siberia, towards aggression against 
British and American possessions in the Pacific area. She there- 
fore sought to improve relations with Moscow. After September 
1939 frontier incidents ceased, and trade relations were re- 
sumed. One result of the Soviet-Japanese entente was that the 
Soviet High Command felt able to withdraw experienced 
divisions from the Far East for the Western front. Neverthe- 
less, the strength in the Far East was kept up by forming new 
divisions—the force there being twenty-four rifle divisions, six 
cavalry divisions, and eight tank brigades. 

When Germany invaded the Soviet Union on 22nd June 
1941, the reaction on the Far Eastern forces was tremendous. 
In spite of a non-aggression pact between Japan and Russia, a 
complementary Japanese attack was hourly expected: the 
civilian population was frantically mobilized to be drafted into 
the Army or to dig defences. The Far Eastern Front, now under 
the command of General Apanasenko, was placed on a war 
footing; by December 1941 it already included seven armies. 
But Japan, in spite of German prodding, did not attack. She 
decided to get her revenge on Germany for the Soviet-German 
pact of 1939. In any case she had already made up her mind 
upon an onslaught on the British and American possessions in 
the Pacific, and did not want war with Russia on her hands as 
well. And so, once the first panic was over, the Far East settled 
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down to a more peaceful life—though a large number of 
regular Far Eastern divisions were despatched to, and dis- 
tinguished themselves on, the German Front. The main strength 
of the front remained unaltered at about thirty divisions. But 
the Commander-in-Chief, General Apanasenko, who was 
transferred to the Western Front as deputy commander of the 
Voronezh Front, was accidentally killed by a stray shot when 
touring the Voronezh-Kharkov sector in August 1943. He was 
replaced by General Purkayev, a capable staff officer who had 
seen much hard fighting against the Germans in 1941 and 1942. 

There came a point in the Russo-German War when the 
defeat of Germany became inevitable, and discussion of the 
possible participation of Russia in the war against Japan began 
in the Allied camp. At the Yalta Conference, after months of 
bargaining, Stalin finally promised the entry of Russia into the 
war three months after the defeat of Germany, and told Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that he would need to double the thirty divisions 
he had in the Far East. (Later, in another context, he quoted 
forty divisions as the strength of the Far Eastern forces.) 

It was decided to create a Supreme Headquarters in the Far 
East under Marshal Vasilevsky, with three separate fronts: the 
Trans-Baikal Front, based on Chita, the First Far Eastern Front 
at Vladivostok, and the Second Far Eastern Front at Kha- 
barovsk. The plan was to cut Manchuria in two, by a double 
offensive from the Trans-Baikal-Mongol area and from Vladi- 
vostok. The Second Far Eastern Front was assigned a secondary 
role. The reinforcements from the west were, therefore, de- 
ployed in the Trans-Baikal Front and the First Far Eastern 
Front. Marshal Malinovsky, fresh from his victories in Hungary 
and Austria, was appointed Commander of the Trans-Baikal 
Front, and brought with him to Chita the Staff of his 2nd 
Ukrainian Front, and two armies, one of them a tank army. 
To this front was also added another army from East Prussia. 
Marshal Meretskov was appointed commander of the First 
Far Eastern Front, which was strengthened by General 
Krylov’s Army, also from East Prussia. General Purkayev 
assumed command of the Second Far Eastern Front. 

The move across the Trans-Siberian railway began at the 
end of May 1945. Convoy after convoy wound its way across 
the Carpathians and European Russia, carrying some 600,000 
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men, 1,000 tanks, guns, and supplies. Towards the end of July 
this gigantic military caravan began to settle into its new posi- 
tions round the Manchurian borders from Outer Mongolia to 
Lake Hassan, the scene of the battles in 1938. The Red Army 
had returned to pay off old scores with a vengeance. This force 
of eleven armies and one tank army, some eighty rifle divisions, 
and four armoured corps faced the Japanese Kwantung Army, 
made up of thirty-one infantry divisions and two tank brigades. 

The war against Germany ended on gth May 1945. Opera- 
tions in the Far East were due to begin towards the end of 
August 1945, and expected to last two to three months, accord- 
ing to Stalin’s reckoning. Events, however, moved too fast for 
him. The American armies and fleets were already drawing 
near to the Japanese home islands. Okinawa had been cap- 
tured, and Tokio was being heavily bombed. The end was 
clearly approaching. Then, on the morning of 6th August, the 
first atomic bomb exploded over Hiroshima. The Soviet leaders 
were among the first to realize its shattering significance. If 
they delayed entry into the war any longer, Japan might sur- 
render before the Soviet Union could join the Allied coalition. 

On 8th August, therefore, the Soviet Union declared war 
against Japan, and on the following morning the three Army 
Groups moved into the attack. On the main Trans-Baikal 
Front, General Luchinsky’s Army advanced from Chita to 
Hailar the strongpoint of the Japanese defence line along the 
Great Hingan range of mountains lying across the Russians’ 
path. Further south, the armies of Generals Managarov, 
Danilov, and Lyudnikov approached the Hingan from Outer 
Mongolia. By rath August three armies of the Trans-Baikal 
Front had forced the Great Hingan Range, and opened the way 
for General Kravchenko’s tank army to cut through central 
Manchuria towards Mukden. Meanwhile, at the opposite 
end of the front, Marshal Meretskov’s troops of the First Far 
Eastern Front pierced strong Japanese positions north-west of 
Vladivostok (the Pogranichnoye positions), and the three 
armies of Generals Krylov, Zakhvatayev, and Beloborodov 
advanced towards the towns of Harbin and Kirin. Probably the 
stiffest engagement of the campaign was fought in this area by 
General Krylov’s troops (veterans of the German war) at 
Mulin-Mudantsiang, which lasted from 11th to 16th August. 
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On 14th August the Japanese formally surrendered, though 
orders to stop fighting did not reach Manchuria till some days 
later. Kravchenko’s tanks raced through Mukden; paratroops 
were dropped on Harbin, Kirin, Changchun, Mukden, and 
Port Arthur. At the same time columns of the Second Far 
Eastern Front (General Purkayev) advanced across the Amur 
river, and linked up with Luchinsky at Tsitsikar and Belo- 
borodov near Harbin; and in the far south, General Chistya- 
kov’s Army entered Korea. But meanwhile, on 19th August, 
resistance to the Red Army had ended in Manchuria, and the 
Kwantung Army, after fourteen years of rule in the province, 
laid down its arms. 

On 2nd September the Soviet General Derevyanko joined 
in the surrender ceremonies on board the American battleship 
Missouri in Tokio Bay. Russia reported her losses as 8,219 dead 
and 22,264 wounded; Japanese casualties were estimated by 
the Soviet Command at 594,000 prisoners, including 148 
generals, and 80,000 dead and wounded. 

The Red Army’s campaign in the Far East lasted only eleven 
days, but Soviet gains were stupendous. The Soviet Union 
obtained from Japan the southern part of Sakhalin Island, the 
Kurile Islands, and the old Russian base of Port Arthur, which 
Russia had lost after the war with Japan in 1904. It also gained 
a great deal more, both industrially and politically. No sooner 
had the Soviet forces completed their occupation of Manchuria 
than they started a systematic dismantling of all factories, 
workshops, and industrial plant. Anything which could be 
moved was transported to Soviet territory. Japanese prisoners 
of war were set to work in Soviet mines and camps, and for 
months after the Japanese surrender trainloads of goods and 
reparations formed an unceasing convoy into the Soviet Union. 
Manchuria was sucked dry. 

Politically the Red Army’s occupation of Manchuria and 
North Korea enabled the Soviet Government to lay the founda- 
tions of a Communist China and create a new Soviet satellite 
in Korea. Although the Soviet Government’s treaty with China 
stipulated undisputed Chinese Government control over Man- 
churia, Soviet forces, under one pretext or another, remained in 
the province long enough to ensure eventual Communist 
domination. Officially znd December 1945 was the date fixed 
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for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Manchuria, but in 
fact the occupation was prolonged until the end of May 1946. 
Even in December 1945 Soviet intrigues with the Chinese 
Communists had reached a stage at which Chinese Govern- 
ment troops were unable to enter the area round Mukden 
because Communist units were already established there. 

On 31st May 1946 the Soviet Army evacuated Manchuria, 
some units going to swell the army of occupation still main- 
tained in North Korea, and the main body to eastern Siberia. 
After her intervention in the war against Japan, the Soviet 
Union’s strategic position in the Far East was immeasurably 
stronger than at any time since the Revolution. With Soviet 
troops established in the Kurile Islands, southern Sakhalin, 
North Korea and Port Arthur, the country’s first line of defence 
could be drawn far to the east of Siberia, and former frontier 
districts like Trans-Baikalia were now well in the interior. 

Moreover, the Soviet Government relied on this improved 
strategic position to further its policy of expansion and aggres- 
sion in the Far East. Soviet military advisers helped the 
Chinese Communists to overthrow the Central Government, 
and Soviet troops remained in North Korea until that country 
was a fully-fledged Communist satellite possessing a modern 
army well indoctrinated with Communism. Soviet policy of 
military and political aggression, culminating in the Com- 
munist attack on South Korea, allowed no relaxation of 
military preparedness of the Far Eastern armies, In fact, the 
Far East became a military area of the highest importance. 

After the post-war military reorganization of the Soviet Army 
carried out during the years 1946-47, the Far East was recon- 
stituted as a Supreme Headquarters or Stavka, comprising three 
military districts. They were the Trans-Baikal Military District, 
with headquarters at Chita, the Far Eastern Military District, 
with headquarters on the island of Sakhalin, and the Maritime 
Military District, with headquarters at Voroshilovsk, near 
Vladivostok. The whole area was placed under the command 
of Marshal Malinovsky. In recent years there has been some 
modification of this organization, but the territory from Lake 
Baikal to the Behring Straits still contains about thirty-six 


infantry divisions, six armoured divisions, several airborne 
divisions, and three air armies, 
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Military efficiency is at a high level, and perhaps nowhere 
else in the Soviet Union are there as many experienced fighting 
commanders as in the Far East. Most of them, like Marshal 
Malinovsky, served against the Germans during the war. The 
Far Eastern armies have their own supplies and war industries, 
and even their own forces’ radio station, which calls ceaselessly 
for increased vigilance and preparedness. The fact that 
Marshal Malinovsky has remained in undisturbed command of 
the whole region since 1948 shows that the Government has 
full confidence in him, both politically and militarily. 

In conclusion, it is safe to assert that the Far East is the best 
prepared and equipped Command of the Soviet Army within 
the Soviet Union. It resembles most closely the group of armies 
in occupied Germany, physically separated, as it were, from 
the central government, but under the closest political and 
security supervision. 

Its greatest weakness is still its dependence on the one trunk 
railway line of the Trans-Siberian Railway, across which any 
large-scale reinforcements would have to come in the event of 
war. The supply position has been eased by the close alliance 
with Communist China, but the great 10,000-mile-long slender 
bridge with Moscow remains as the Far Eastern Army’s weakest 
link. For its leaders know that in the most favourable circum- 
stances it would take three months to transfer to the Far East 
the strength in men and material necessary to fight a major war. 

Moreover, the wheel has surely turned a full cycle. Fifty 
years ago, far-sighted Russian soldiers were demanding an in- 
dependent army in the Far East; between the two world wars 
the Soviet High Command adopted the principle and tried to 
carry it out. The Soviet successes in the frontier incidents of 
1938 and 1939 proved the success of this policy. But by 1945 the 
military picture was changing. The enormous concentration of 
military might considered necessary for the invasion of Man- 
churia—twice the size of the mobilized Far Eastern armies— 
showed that the idea was beginning to lose weight because the 
Far East could no longer wage war on its own resources. In 
other words, the question which faces the Soviet High Com- 
mand is: if the Trans-Siberian railway was put out of action 
by a major enemy, perhaps by atomic attack, how long could 
Marshal Malinovsky continue the war? 
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CHAPTER 16 


THE SOVIET ARMY’S BEHAVIOUR IN 
VICTORY AND OCCUPATION 


Major-General Frank A. Keating and Major-General 
L. C. Manners-Smith 


I. The First Phase 
Major-General Frank A, Keating 


IT SEEMED REASONABLE to assume during the first part of 
1945 that the Soviet forces—having successfully driven the 
Germans from the walls of Stalingrad to the Elbe River— 
would join with the military forces of the West in bringing to 
a rapid close the long, hard, bitter struggle which had cost so 
much in precious lives and property. But experience soon 
showed that they were neither prepared nor willing to co- 
operate fully even in hastening victory. 

When in May 1945 the Russian soldier met the bourgeois 
armies of the West, he was not sure what to expect. Careful 
and repeated indoctrination had taken effect and he viewed the 
men who wore the khaki uniform of the Western Allies as 
creatures whom circumstance would have him meet but whom 
he must be cautious in accepting as associates. But when the 
war ended there was, for a time at least, a genuine spirit of 
friendliness between the two armies. 

Fear of the influence of the association between the Soviet 
and Western armies soon led the Soviet authorities to break off 
this association, and ensure that henceforth contacts would be 
brief and controlled by stricter supervision. Personnel and units 
were thereafter immediately changed whenever it appeared 
that the spirit of friendliness and co-operation was upsetting 
previous indoctrination, and there began an erection of small 
invisible iron shields which were later to become the Iron 
Curtain along the entire Western Front. 

Experiences of front-line commanders ran the gamut from 
brief but almost perfect co-ordination of effort between the 
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forces of the East and West to the more common experience 
of complete futility and utter lack of co-operation and apprecia- 
tion. I here quote from my report as Commanding General of 
the 1o2nd American Infantry Division, which met the Russians 
on the Elbe River near Tangermunde and then joined with 
them in defeating the remnants of the 12th German Army 
Group: 


‘I was astonished at my inability during the last stages of the war to 
ascertain the names of the Russian Commanders with whom we were 
coordinating our efforts. Either the subordinate officers and enlisted 
men in the chain of command between division and battalion were 
so completely confused or disorganized that they did not in fact 
know who they were serving under or, as events later disclosed, they 
were under strict orders to tell nothing to the Americans. 

‘We were anxious and prepared to help them in every conceivable 
way, but, through design or ignorance, their behaviour clearly indi- 
cated from the very beginning that we should not expect cooperation, 
regardless of our efforts or intentions. It was not until we informed 
our ‘“‘compatriots in arms”’ of a plan to decorate certain unknown 
regimental and higher commanders, and therefore had to know their 
names and locations of command posts, that we were able to ascertain 
the information which they should have been eager and willing to 
give to us. During combat we did not or could not learn the names 
of the officers with whom we had to maintain contact. As a matter of 
fact at no time was there ever a complete and full exchange of in- 
formation as would be expected in battle and during the early 
periods of occupation. 

‘When, after repeated requests I was permitted to cross the Elbe 
and visit the headquarters of Marshal Zhukov’s 176th and 75th 
Guards Divisions, some ten or fifteen miles beyond, for the purpose of 
establishing close relations, I was impressed with the fact that though 
I passed through quite a number of small villages I never saw a 
German. Russian troops in small numbers were freely partaking of 
whatever they found and were as unencumbered mice in a grain 
storage loft. I was impressed with the neatness, sociability, compre- 
hension and apparent acceptability of western etiquette and culture 
on the part of the Russian officers. Likewise, the Russian soldier, 
male and female, was plain, but well groomed and well behaved. So 
much so that it was obviously a group picked to impress me and my 
staff with an efficiency that did not, in fact, exist. 

‘As the day and evening progressed, and the veneer wore off, 
under a flood of vodka and other potable liquids—which we could 
not procure with all our resources—the make-up faded. A few weeks 
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later the show ended, and both sides retreated to the prescribed 
frontiers. The Soviets forthwith began erection of barbed wire 
fences, established border guards, and began dismantling everything 
that could be transported, and which was not locally needed. So 
ended what first appeared to be genuine friendship, but which 
quickly proved to be a delusion and spell of blind optimism on the 
part of our military forces. Never, thereafter, did we meet with any 
hope of coordinating our efforts or reconciling our differences.’ 


Following the withdrawal to the west of the Allied forces and 
the establishment of the Soviet Zone of Occupation—one of the 
greatest blunders in political history—American Military 
Government teams began relieving front-line military com- 
manders of certain duties pertaining to civilian control. By 
this time the exchange of compliments and the spirit of friendli- 
ness between the two armies had deteriorated to stiff formalities, 
and vastly different ideas of control and authority produced a 
long series of disagreements. Berlin became a focal point, and 
access to it from the western boundary became a discouraging 
problem of the first magnitude. Notwithstanding that full 
agreements had been reached and permission had been granted 
by the Soviet High Command, the first American Military 
Government detachments despatched to Berlin, to organize 
civil government in that city, encountered frustration and were 
confronted with discouragement every kilometre of the way. 
No Russian generals or subordinates were able to make 
decisions, nor in fact issue instructions in implementation of 
clear-cut agreements and orders from the highest commander 
of the Soviet forces in Germany. 

As an example, in mid-June 1945, when the American convoy 
of 500 men and 100 vehicles en route to Berlin from the 
American Sector arrived at the Dessau crossing of the River 
Elbe, every conceivable obstacle was deliberately thrown in 
their path and stupidity was most evident. Unknown to them, 
the invisible iron barrier had been erected, though one could 
almost still hear the whine of the last artillery shell and the shouts 
of exultation of the Russians on the Elbe. It actually seemed 
as if Kast and West were meeting for the first time and that no 
contact had hitherto been made. Finally, after seven hours of 
bickering, the Russians allowed fifty vehicles and 212 men to 
clear for Berlin—the rest had to return to the American Zone. 
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Throughout the trip, refugees and Russian supply trains 
moved in endless procession toward the Berlin railhead—a 
weary forlorn mass of humanity en route for an unhappy 
destiny. It bore a strange resemblance to Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow. Russian troops viewed the American column 
with disdain and appeared oblivious to all about them. In 
contrast to the exuberant exchange of greetings that one would 
expect to be exchanged between the members of two victorious 
armies, the zombie-like attitude of the Russian soldiers was as 
unsuitable to the occasion as the complacency which the Soviet 
Delegation to the Allied Control Council for Germany so 
often showed in the months to follow. Again, as at Tanger- 
munde, except for the columns of refugees, no German was in 
sight. Villages appeared abandoned and were like the many 
desolate mining camps which dot the mountain-side of the 
Rockies. At Babelsberg, almost within a stone’s throw of the 
objective, and for no cogent reason other than the possibility 
of giving the Russians more time to loot Berlin, the team was 
detained for days, and none of its members were permitted to 
leave the camp site set up for them. There was iittle if any 
difference in the treatment accorded the Americans from that 
thrust upon the refugees. A new war was brewing and ani- 
mosities that were to increase in size and scope developed 
hour by hour. Upon arrival in Berlin the same pattern 
prevailed, and it was not until 12th July—one month later— 
after a number of conferences between the American High 
Command and Marshal Zhukov, that military government on 
a common basis was set up in the capital of Prussia. 

The Allied Kommandatura in Berlin, established under the 
Allied Control Council for Germany, was theoretically dedi- 
cated to the objective of quadripartite government by the 
Allies. Initial agreements were to a most reasonable extent 
unanimous in scope, but, like the friendliness which prevailed 
at the termination of hostilities, it was not long to endure— 
especially when problems assumed nationalistic proportions in 
the Russian mind. Suspicion and distrust became the order of 
the day and frustration grew to maturity. 

The Russian soldier and officer assumed the duties of occupa- 
tion with the same tenacity of purpose as they displayed on 
the battlefield, but with far less knowledge of the ultimate 
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objective. The hatred which stemmed from knowledge, direct 
or otherwise, of German atrocities in their homeland influenced 
the Russians initially and they were bent on reprisals. It 
imbued them with the thought that revenge was a privilege, 
and that all Germans were guilty of the sins of their brothers, 
so they did as they pleased. The Germans hated and feared the 
Russians, and the Russians sensed such feelings. It made it the 
easier to accomplish their vengeful intentions. 

When Russian troops entered Berlin for the first time they 
treated the civilian populace with profound contempt and 
enforced their will to satisfy their pride and flesh with reckless 
abandon. In many cases the savagery of their impact was akin 
to that of the barbaric hordes of Genghis Khan; in other cases 
it was identical to the behaviour of the modern Russian courts 
of justice in the so-called ‘spy’ cases. Men and women were 
arbitrarily thrown into jail and given severe punishment for 
minor infractions of Russian pride or were whisked off to 
Siberia or some dank cell in the heart of the Soviet Union. 

As time passed and the troops which participated in the final 
assault on Berlin were withdrawn, and replaced by newly in- 
doctrinated officers and men, the situation improved, but by 
no means to the advantage of the Berliners or the Allies. Con- 
trols and ‘culture’ similar to those experienced or known by the 
new occupation troops were imposed. Communist-trained Ger- 
mans were brought in from schooling in Moscow and were 
established as puppets in high places, while in the provinces the 
rank and file of the Russian Army, under close scrutiny of the 
political advisers, had its heyday. The acquiescence of the 
German in these new orders was quite surprising, but also 
understandable. The proud German was now helpless, and he 
had to bide his time. 

In contrast to the American and British Military Govern- 
ment teams, which operated under a general directive and had 
freedom of initiative and independence, the Russian officer 
and soldier—almost without exception—governed, and en- 
forced the will of the Supreme Soviet, as if all came from the 
same college class and had been tutored under the same pro- 
fessors. The contrast was amazing, and clearly revealed that, 
unlike the procedure of the Western Powers—which was 
neither unified nor fully co-ordinated—the Russians knew what 
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they wanted, had a ruthless but definite objective, and pro- 
ceeded, right or wrong, to implement their orders and objectives 
with vigour and determination. The strange feature of all this 
was the complacent attitude of the German, and it then seemed 
more than a coincidence that so many leaders were available to 
assist the Russians in view of their ingrained hatred of their 
Soviet masters. 

Innumerable cases can be cited in the perspective of occupa- 
tional duties where the Russian soldier appeared to have no 
knowledge of what he was doing. Frequently his orders and 
actions were as stupid and ill conceived as those of a moron. 
These traits of character did not apply merely to the un- 
educated but often manifested themselves on superior levels. 
One personal experience of this came when, as Deputy Military 
Governor of the American Zone of Germany and the American 
Sector of the City of Berlin, I made a trip to Prague early in 
1946, under orders to confer with the late President Bene&. I 
planned to travel by rail via Dresden—deep in the heart of 
the Soviet Zone of Occupation—as it would save time and 
prevent delay under the existing weather conditions. ‘lo facili- 
tate the passage through the Russian border guards, I applied 
to the supreme Soviet Commander, Marshal V. D. Sokolovsky, 
for permission to travel by this direct route. This permission 
was granted in writing over the Marshal’s personal signature. 

On starting from Berlin, I noted that a Russian steam loco- 
motive was preceding my party’s three-car diesel train. Upon 
inquiry of Russian personnel I was told that the crew aboard 
the Russian locomotive were the ‘guides’. This seemed rather 
ridiculous, but having knowledge of the removal of hundreds 
of miles of track by Soviet military forces, it sounded to me like 
a plausible excuse. But to my surprise the 150-mile rail journey 
was speedy, and interrupted by only one brief stop at Dresden. 
The track must have been cleared from terminal to terminal, 
and the ‘guides’ instructed to keep the throttle wide open. 
Next to drawing the blinds, no better way could have been 
devised for preventing good photography had such a thing 
been planned. The Russians must have had this in mind, as 
later events showed that expedition of our passage was far from 
being their desire. 

Upon arrival at the frontier crossing near Aussig on the Elbe, 
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the train was held for hours pending inspection and clearance 
by the border guards and military authorities as far back as 
Dresden. These august seers of the Soviet Union would not 
permit the American train to proceed to Prague. This decision 
was made in defiance of orders from the Supreme Com- 
mander and on the pretext that while the written permit 
included the list of passengers it did not specifically mention the 
train—though it provided for travel by rail! My exasperated 
efforts to convince the officials that the train and all thereon 
were a single entity, and that it was not intended that anyone 
should walk the remaining 40 miles, dragged on and on. 
Finally I took the law into my own hands and ordered the 
engineer to crash the barriers and proceed to Prague. This 
was done—and, strange as it may seem, no Russian objection 
was ever made. As an indication of a perfect example of 
stupidity this story portrays the Soviet understanding of peace- 
ful and harmonious co-existence and co-operation! Had the 
Russians in this case been uneducated peasants it would have 
been understandable, but they were men of education and 
responsibility. 

The Russian soldier in victory and occupation is something 
of a puzzle. Much is said for and against him, and much of it 
fails to reveal his true character. He is confident and self- 
satisfied, though in a way more comparable to the Oriental 
than the European; fearless to a proud degree—neither fearing 
physical injury, social ostracism, nor defeat of his social 
ideologies—and loyal to a blind degree; oblivious to death and 
punishment; hard playing, hard drinking, hard-headed, and 
imbued with the belief that he is the best soldier on earth, and a 
rough and tough superman. These characteristics combine to 
make him an opponent in war. deserving of thoughtful con- 
sideration, and an ‘occupation’ soldier in victory who can be 
depended on to carry out and enforce orders without regard to 
sense, personal feeling, or co-operation with his allies. 
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II. The Second Phase 
Major-General L. C. Manners-Smith 


To ANYONE WHO first made contact with the Soviet Army 
in an enemy-occupied country, the first and most striking 
impression was the extent to which the curtain of secrecy be- 
tween the forces of that Army and members of the forces of 
Russia’s former allies, even those officially accredited to it, 
had been dropped. Although forewarned by the experiences of 
those who had sampled at first hand the Soviet security 
measures during the war, it was at first difficult to appreciate 
the extent to which the curtain was again down, and that Soviet 
occupation methods were as carefully shielded from observa- 
tion as had been their strategic and tactical methods in war. In 
the first flush of victory, some liaison and fraternization had 
developed, particularly at the top levels, and also in the case of 
forward units of field army formations which found themselves 
in close proximity to troops of the Western Allied Armies. But 
by the time the writer began a period of residence in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany some eighteen months after VE Day, the 
curtain was definitely down. 

Before attempting to assess or describe the behaviour of the 
Soviet soldier in Germany at the time in question—1947 and 
1948—it will be well briefly to describe something of the dis- 
positions and organization of the Soviet armed forces within 
their occupation zone. In general terms, the field army forma- 
tions and their headquarters had, by the end of 1946, with- 
drawn from all direct contact with and responsibility for the 
administration of the zone itself; by this time both head- 
quarters and troops were located well away from the centres of 
civil administration, and in most cases at some distance from 
the larger towns. They were normally quartered in the 
numerous camps and barracks erected largely during the 
expansion of the German Army in the nineteen thirties, a 
policy which provided two advantages from the Soviet point 
of view—the fact that their field formations thus lived on the 
verge of existing training areas; and, as the barracks and camps 
in question were relatively isolated, it considerably simplified 
the problem of concealment of both strengths and locations. 
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There were, of course, exceptions to this policy—as, for 
example, the quartering in barracks in the south-eastern 
suburbs of Berlin of a number of armoured units. But, by and 
large, the field army was isolated from the civil population, and 
had no direct concern with occupation duties and tasks. 

This, however, does not mean that the Soviet Army as such 
was not involved in these, in fact exactly the reverse. For, in 
contrast to the methods of the Western Allies, all Russian 
occupation control at this period rested in military hands, 
and no civil officials were to be seen, except for a limited 
number of political officers at higher headquarters, easily 
recognizable by their distinctive uniform. The occupational 
military government and administration was, in fact, carried 
out by entirely separate military headquarters and troops, the 
military governorships corresponding to the former provincial 
and lander divisions of the zone. 

The headquarters personnel was at the time entirely military, 
the military governors themselves being usually of the rank of 
major-general. The troops at their disposal for occupation 
duties appeared to fall into two categories. The first were rela- 
tively small formations, estimated at about regimental strength, 
and constituting the internal security reserves. The second 
category comprised the units normally employed on guards 
and military police duties, and on administrative duties 
throughout the zone. It was unfortunately of the latter cate- 
gory that the writer inevitably saw most, and the impression 
they made was not a favourable one—for reasons given in some 
detail later in this chapter. 

The impression made by the headquarters and offices was 
that, in general, they were primarily concerned with two facets 
of government: maintaining law and order, and securing such 
material resources as were required by the Soviet authorities 
for the welfare and maintenance of their own forces in the zone; 
and that outside these two requirements they left the Germans 
very much to their own devices. The period in which the 
writer’s impressions were gained was one of dismantling for 
reparation purposes, but even against this background the 
attitude of the Soviet Military Government to the civil popula- 
tion appeared to be of much greater indifference than was the 
case in any of the other occupation zones. While in the very 
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early days of victory some effort had been made to publicize 
Russia’s achievements and to enlist German sympathy and 
interest, by 1947 Soviet military government appeared to be 
concentrating largely on obtaining what it could from the 
remnants of German industry and from the agricultural re- 
sources of its zone. In the matter of the welfare of the civil 
population, it was obvious that, in such respects as rations, fuel, 
hospital services, much less was being done than by the other 
Allies; and that in the repair and maintenance of communica- 
tions nothing was being initiated. 

Of the officers serving in military government appointments, 
the Military Governors themselves impressed one as being 
officers of character and efficiency: most of them had held high 
staff appointments and some had commanded formations in 
war. Many of their staff officers, however, were drawn from 
those medically unfit by reason of wounds, and for the most part 
they seemed elderly. 

The general impression of the occupation set-up, then, is of 
two distinct parts, having in common only its Commander- 
in-Chief. He, too, exercised his dual functions through two 
separate headquarters, with separate Chiefs of Staff. Of the 
Field Army portion, the inhabitants of Germany saw little: 
from the little they saw, the impression was of well-equipped 
units capable of producing on formal occasions well-turned-out 
and well-drilled bodies of troops. Of the occupation forces, 
the writer’s impression is of troops of poor quality, indifferently 
clothed, and, as regards transport at any rate, ill found in 
equipment. 

Turning now to the behaviour of Soviet officers in general, 
it will be appreciated that any assessment is difficult, since, 
save on public occasions and at a limited number of social 
events, personal contacts were extremely difficult to establish. 
Indeed, even in centres where relatively large numbcrs of 
troops were stationed, officers of the Red Army were seldom 
much in evidence in public places. This may partially be 
attributable to the long and, in the case of staff officers, very 
curious hours of work adopted. Seldom permitted to accept 
hospitality, such entertaining as they extended was normally 
provided in requisitioned hotels. The more senior officers were 
accompanied in Germany by their wives, and occupied 
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requisitioned houses. The junior officers appear to have lived in 
messes, run on cafeteria lines. The writer was on one occasion 
entertained in one of the latter, although the meal was served 
in a separate and private apartment. The occasion was, inci- 
dentally, notable in that the host, a general officer, was at pains 
to dispense with his staff, thus appearing to display quite re- 
markable independence of mind, since at no other time in the 
writer’s experience was a senior Soviet officer prepared to be 
alone with officers of the Western Allies’ forces. 

At the period in discussion, a large proportion of Soviet 
Army officers had of course joined the armed forces in time of 
war, and had previously followed other professions. Among the 
latter were to be found a number with wider interests and some 
knowledge of events in western Europe. But by and large the 
educational standards of the officer corps did not appear high. 
Towards their men, although discipline was stated to be severe, 
the officers’ attitude appeared to be friendly and in our eyes 
often familiar—the writer having experienced an occasion 
when, offering a party of Soviet soldiers a lift in his car, it was 
an NCO who told each one where to sit, and put an officer in 
front, while taking the best seat himself! 

Towards the civil population, the officers’ attitude appeared 
to be one very largely of indifference, coupled with a firm 
determination to ensure compliance with instructions. Towards 
their duties in the Army of Occupation, the attitude was a 
combination of pride in the Soviet Army’s attainments and a 
meticulous attention to the detail of orders, coupled with a dis- 
inclination to take any initiative without reference to ‘higher 
authority’. ~ 

As to the other ranks, they included by 1947 a large pro- 
portion of post-war recruits, while a number were obviously 
of Mongolian extraction. Apart from the latter, the young 
soldiers, although usually of small physique, created a fairly 
favourable impression, having many of the characteristics of 
the peasant the world over. Their appearance was not improved 
by the uniform supplied to them—of which, it is understood, 
only one winter set and one summer set were provided. 

Their educational attainments appeared low, illiteracy being 
common, as exemplified by the relatively high proportion of 
sentries unable to decipher a pass written or printed in Russian. 
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Knowledge of anything of the Western world was very scanty, 
the majority of other ranks being unable to differentiate 
between Great Britain and the United States of America! 

In his attitude to the civil population, the Soviet soldier’s 
reaction seemed again to be largely one of indifference, with 
the natural geniality of the peasant frequently breaking 
through. To German children he appeared almost always to 
behave with friendliness. Of his attitude to his duties in 
occupied Germany, the impression was one of apathy, coupled 
with a considerable degree of astonishment at the amenities 
still surviving in the immediate post-war years. The impression 
was certainly not one of any great enthusiasm for the profession 
of arms, as witness a remark made by a Soviet NCO in the 
writer’s presence to a senior officer on the latter’s staff. When 
questioned by the Soviet NCO as to his length of service, the 
staff officer replied that he had served some twenty years; this 
evoked the reply, “I'wenty years in the Army: why, what good 
can you be for anything after that!’ 
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CHAPTER 17 
A GENERAL ASSESSMENT 
Colonel Louis B. Ely 


SHORTLY AFTER THE CLOSE of the Second World War there 
was prominently published to the Soviet forces a dictum of 
Lenin’s: ‘An army, even though it be a victorious army, as 
soon as hostilities are over, [must] submit to hard but profitable 
training for fear of being surpassed.’ This authoritative state- 
ment has been consistently complied with. And not only in 
training has the Soviet Army since 1945 endeavoured to im- 
prove itself, for practically all aspects of development have 
received attention. This does not imply that the efforts have 
been uniformly successful, for as in its Tsarist and Red Army 
predecessors, the present Soviet Army has distinct elements of 
weakness. 

Measures to improve the Soviet Army began during the de- 
mobilization period. In scaling down to 175 divisions from 
about three times that number, the Army retained the best of 
its officers, only those of poorest quality being allowed to 
return to civil life. Although this might have created discontent 
in the armies of the West, the high material rewards of officer- 
ship in the Soviet Union and the habitual discipline of all 
elements of the population reduce this hazard to insignificant 
proportions in that country. 

Simultaneous with the sharp improvement in the officer 
corps during its post-war contraction, the Soviet authorities 
concentrated their latest and best equipment in their new per- 
manent establishment. This reassignment of material, together 
with continued manufacture of weapons in quantity, enabled 
them to change the balance of their forces in favour of armour 
very shortly after the end of the war. They established sixty-five 
divisions of armoured type, as against retention of only 105 rifle 
divisions. At the same time they have maintained a substan- 
tial number of independent armoured units, and provided 
each of their rifle divisions with a small armoured regiment. 
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A number of longer-term processes for raising the standard of 
their Army were also set in motion. Primary among these were 
measures to remedy weaknesses disclosed during the war, par- 
ticularly as to logistics, communications, and some aspects of 
personnel. 

In the Second World War, supply forward of the railhead was 
accomplished by a conglomeration of wagons and carts, scantily 
supplemented by Soviet-made trucks. Advances were usually 
carried out in spurts, with months of waiting between while 
supplies were accumulated, although towards the latter part 
of the war, trucks provided by the Western Allies permitted 
greater separations of combat troops from railheads. 

During the past ten years the Soviet motor industry, con- 
centrating as it does on truck manufacture, has turned out 
cargo vehicles by the million. The Soviet Army now possesses 
well-organized truck units equipped with standardized Soviet- 
made material. Armoured divisions now send their own 
truck-trains to the railhead or forward dump, and even the 
rifle divisions have completely discarded all animal-drawn 
vehicles. 

Increased flexibility has also improved the supply system. 
During much of the Second World War the deficiencies of the 
rear services made difficult the extensive shifting of forces within 
the large formations. Logistics planning was slow and poor. In 
post-war doctrine the rear services of a force even as large as an 
entire army group are to be prepared to support an offensive 
within a week or two after the final decisions of the operation 
are made. 

At present the mechanical operation and servicing of motor 
vehicles are probably behind those of the West. The margin is 
undoubtedly growing smaller, however, as a result of the great 
emphasis now placed on technical training throughout the 
Soviet Union, and the increasing number and rising quality of 
its technical schools. 

In radio communication, also, the Soviet authorities have 
realized their wartime weaknesses and pushed remedial 
measures. The Soviet electronics industry has been required 
to produce more and better equipment. Sufficient improved 
material was apparently made available to the North Korean 
Army from the Soviet Union as early as 1950 to provide a radia 
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system not excessively inadequate to meet the demands of 
rapid advance in open warfare. The Communists’ emphasis on 
security, however, may be expected to slow down radio com- 
munication somewhat in all their armies. 

The endeavour to remedy the defects in the leadership of 
the Soviet Army, following the elimination of its least reliable 
and least capable elements during demobilization, has taken 
account of two serious deficiencies in its officer corps. The 
first of these was professional ignorance. The Germans killed or 
captured a large portion of the trained officers of 1941; the 
replacements thrown into battle could handle well only the 
simplest battlefield duties. Their military ineptitude contributed 
much towards the frequency of self-slaughtering frontal attacks 
by infantry, the use of direct fire by artillery, and massive, 
cavalry-like tank charges. 

Immediately after the war ‘the Soviet Army embarked on 
a vast programme of military education. Officers are rotated 
in quantity through three-year courses in numerous schools 
on several levels. For this purpose the Russians maintain a 
large surplus of officers above organizational need. Non- 
commissioned officer schools also are operated in large 
numbers. . 

The greatest defect of the Red Army officers in the Second 
World War, and in the Finnish War preceding it, was lack of 
individual enterprise. The top Soviet military leaders fully 
recognize this weakness, and in the schools, military publica- 
tions, and official manuals they stress the need for initiative and 
timely action. However, the high command is faced with a tre- 
mendous handicap in this respect. 

In the practical application of Leninist~Marxist teachings a 
senior is authoritatively right in all details. This tenet pervades 
the entire Communist Party—and most officers are Party 
members. In the Army, military training reinforces this aspect 
of Communist discipline. Exact compliance with orders is 
emphasized. 

Rendering more serious the ideological tendency of the Soviet 
officer to comply with the letter of orders at the expense of 
initiative is his fear of extreme consequences if he is believed to 
be unamenable. And this judgement which he fears is not that 
of his commanding officer, but that of the secret police which 
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permeate the Soviet armed forces. And if at present it is rela- 
tively infrequently that his comrades suddenly disappear, the 
wholesale liquidation of officers in 1937 and 1938, and the 
shootings without trial during the War, cannot be entirely 
absent from his thoughts. 

In addition to the authoritarian doctrine and the fear of the 
police with which the Soviet officer lives, a third condition 
tends to sap his initiative. Promotion is based on the good 
opinion not of one but two hierarchies—the military com- 
mand system and the political officer chain. Habitual con- 
formity to the exact desires of both military and political 
superiors is a major characteristic of those seeking promotion. 

The Soviet Army to-day may be more mechanically led, 
as to its lower ranks, than in the Second World War. The mass 
of young officers who entered combat in the hastily raised Red 
forces of that period had relatively sketchy Communist in- 
doctrination. At times their military zeal over-rode their 
political instincts, leading them to seize battlefield initiative. 
The Red leaders have in other respects remedied many of the 
wartime deficiencies of their Army, but instilling initiative 
into the officer corps involves the solution of some well-nigh 
insoluble problems in Communism. 

Improvement of the Soviet Army through measures to 
amend defects, however, is only a part of the story of the in- 
creased effectiveness which has taken place in the ten years 
since VE day. New equipment, new organization, considered 
formulation of tactical doctrine, hard training, and attention to 
discipline and morale have brought this Army to a high level of 
military effectiveness. - 

With no appreciable pause after VE day, the Soviet muni- 
tions industry continued to supply the Red forces with new 
armaments. The latest weapons of proved combat value, such 
as the JS-III heavy tank and the 100-mm. high-velocity gun, 
continued to flow from the factories. Other new equipment was 
developed and has been produced in quantity. The Dagtyarov 
light machine-gun fills a need for mobile small-arms fire-power. 
The 160-mm. mortar increases the already heavy potential of 
short-range artillery fire. Defence against tanks has been en- 
hanced by quantity issue of a short-range rocket-launcher. 

In addition to the adoption and production of new arms and 
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equipment based on the lessons of the Second World War, the 
Russians have used their experience in that war as a basis for 
reorganization of much of their Army. This realignment par- 
ticularly stresses increased fire-power in rifle organizations, and 
even more particularly, over-all improved capability in the 
conduct of armoured warfare. 

For the new light machine-gun a gunner in each rifle squad 
was substituted for a rifleman, providing a total of 243 in the 
rifle squads of each division. The three heavy machine-guns 
were nevertheless retained in the rifle company. The rifle 
battalion has been given further increments of fire-power, with 
two heavy-weapons companies equipped with heavy machine- 
guns and medium mortars. The rifle regiment includes heavy 
mortars. 

Much of the increase in numbers of weapons and in their 
potential ammunition expenditure has been unaccompanied by 
corresponding increases in personnel, communications, or 
transportation. The idea seems roughly parallel to the Soviet 
habit of raising work norms in their factories on no basis other 
than demand by the top Communists for greater production. 
The battlefield being very different from the factory, many of 
the advantages of the added weapons will be lost under certain 
limiting conditions. Flexibility of fire, speed of displacement of 
weapons, and supply of ammunition will suffer, particularly in 
mobile warfare. Relatively small losses in personnel will reduce 
proportionately the effectiveness of crew-served weapons. In 
spite of the great fire-power which its organization indicates, 
the division has only 11,000 officers and men. 

The other primary aspect of Soviet post-war organization is 
its emphasis on armoured warfare. In the rifle division this 
concern shows particularly in anti-tank armament. In addition 
to the newly acquired short-range rocket-launcher in each 
squad, and a small number of 57-mm. high-velocity anti-tank 
guns in each regiment, the division has an anti-tank battalion 
of heavier pieces. Armoured self-propelled guns, 76 mm. and 
100 mm., are incorporated in the rifle regiment and in the 
divisional armoured regiment respectively. 

The other main feature of the rifle division’s preparation for 
participation in armoured warfare is the inclusion in its 
organization of a regiment of sixty to seventy medium tanks and 
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armoured self-propelled guns. In the offensive, this regiment 
may be split up and attached to the assault rifle regiments, in 
which case additional armour is usually attached to the 
division. On the defensive, the divisional armour is usually 
held centrally in reserve for counter-attack. 

The relative paucity of armour in the rifle divisions em- 
' phasizes the armoured division programme of the Soviet 
Army. The sixty-five of these divisions which are maintained 
represent considerably less armoured power per division than 
their Western counterpart, but their number is so great that the 
Soviet Union is able to mass vast quantities of armour in a 
given theatre. 

These armoured divisions are organized quite differently 
from those of the Western Powers—and hence, because of their 
importance, they warrant some examination. 

The Red Army’s small armoured corps of the Second World 
War was abolished after VE day and, instead, two types of 
armoured division were established. The more important of 
these, the mechanized division, is really a cross between a genuine 
armoured division in the Western sense and motorized infantry 
division well supplied with armour. It has about 200 armoured 
fighting vehicles. ae : 

Its basic organization is built around three composite regi- 
ments, each consisting of a tank battalion, two rifle battalions, 
and an artillery battalion, all these units being relatively small. 
In addition, the division has two tank regiments, one heavy and 
one medium. The divisional artillery weapons, howitzers, 
mortars, and rocket-launchers provide heavy fire-power at the 
shorter ranges. The mechanized-type division is the Soviet 
Army’s largest, numerically, with a strength of about 12,500. 

The tank division is somewhat smaller, but is assigned some 
280 armoured combat vehicles as against the 200 in the 
organization just described. It contains three medium and one 
heavy armoured regiments and a motorized rifle regiment. It 
is considerably weaker than the mechanized division in 
howitzers and field guns, but both divisions are abundantly 
armed with heavy mortars. The division is undermanned by 
Western standards, with only some 10,500 personnel. 

Obviously, the mechanized divisions are quite well designed 
for fast-moving open warfare. Their composite regiments are 
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well-balanced teams which can be reinforced by divisional 
tanks and artillery to become tailored task forces. Tank 
divisions, balanced more heavily in favour of armour, are held 
in concealed reserve for counter-attack, or used in conjunction 
with mechanized divisions in armoured armies. 

A brief review of the Soviet organization above the division 
reveals a rifle corps somewhat similar to the Western type, 
although relatively weak in artillery. The field army is strong in 
artillery, but this really is an army reserve of light and medium 
artillery brigades, which are attached to rifle divisions in 
accordance with the situation. Heavy artillery, in turn, may be 
attached in quantity to the field army from the great Soviet 
reserve, and serve directly under army headquarters. 

The Soviet army group is somewhat similar to that of the 
West, with an important exception: an air army is included in 
each of the groups. An air army will include the aviation 
believed necessary for accomplishment of the ground com- 
mander’s mission, whether fighter, ground-attack, recon- 
naissance, or bombardment. Each type is represented by an air 
division of 120 to 240 aircraft. The army group commander may 
attach a part of his aviation, particularly ground-attack units, 
to his subordinate echelons. 

Within the Soviet Army are considerable numbers of inde- 
pendent tank battalions and regiments, and anti-tank regiments 
and brigades for attachment where needed in the armoured 
warfare which the Soviet leaders apparently contemplate. Less 
massive proportionately than in the Second World War, but 
in significant strength, is the reserve of artillery brigades and 
divisions with which the Soviet leaders back up their forces when 
endeavouring to break through a fortified line. 

The penultimate note to be taken of present-day Soviet 
organization is the existence of Guards formations and shock 
armies. In some circumstances they provide an indication of 
Soviet tactical intentions. 

The formations which are distinguished by the title ‘Guards’ 
are élite organizations with higher pay and usually with better 
equipment. They are to be thrown into offensive action where 
tactical skill is to replace the Soviet type of mass advance which 
entails such heavy losses. On the defensive they are to be held in 
reserve as a rule for the counter-offensive, being used to plug 
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a gap only in emergencies. Losses are replaced promptly. A 
large percentage of the armoured divisions have Guards desig- 
nations. 

Shock armies, during the Second World War, were field 
armies heavily reinforced for smashing through fortified lines. 
The designation has been retained by some Soviet peace-time 
armies. 

The final note on organization, reserved to the last because 
of its importance, pertains to the Soviet armoured army. This 
is a powerful fast-moving unit, usually consisting of one or two 
tank divisions and two or three of the mechanized type. To 
this army there may be attached a division of ground-attack 
aviation. A Guards armoured army is capable of a swift, 
powerful stroke except against a well-fortified line. 

The primary influence which has shaped the organization 
and equipment of the Soviet Army—that is, the operations on 
the German East Front in 1943-45—has naturally had strong 
influence on tactical doctrine also. The principles on which 
the Red Army then operated were in essence echoes of the 
methods which govern Western armies. Although these prin- 
ciples were often poorly applied, the top Soviet authorities 
retain them through realization of their soundness and because, 
due to overwhelming numerical superiority, they won their war 
while applying these principles. 

One of the aspects of Western tactical doctrine was par- 
ticularly poorly applied—or rather over-applied. The principle 
of concentration of force led the Red Army into dense mass 
attacks, holocausts in which divisions were jammed on to one- 
or two-mile fronts, followed by second and even third echelons 
of divisions. This was undoubtedly caused by realization of the 
poor quality of their troops unit for unit, plus a desire to ensure 
close personal supervision by commanders, and also to profit 
from mass psychology during attacks. As some of these factors 
remain present, there will continue to be more of a tendency to 
mass on the part of Soviet troops than in the case of Western 
forces, particularly for penetration of an entrenched enemy. 
However, improved training and realization of the penalties of 
massing in atomic warfare will surely modify their practice. 

The military doctrine of the Soviet Army, as does the doc- 
trine of the Western forces, emphasizes the value of enveloping 
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manoeuvre. Here again, however, it tends to over-emphasize; 
the double envelopment is heavily stressed, without the West- 
erner’s proviso of carefully checking its practicability. 

Based on their actions of 1944-45, when they out-numbered 
the Germans many times over at their points of attack, the 
Russians teach conversion of multiple penetration into double 
envelopment of the intervening segments of the enemy line. 
Previously unengaged armour pours through the gaps, en- 
circling the intact portions of the enemy and annihilating them 
as rapidly as possible. If the enemy is sufficiently weak, the 
major portion of the armour exploiting the break-through 
pushes directly into the enemy rear areas for scores of miles, 
multiple spearheads exiting from each gap—encirclement and 
destruction of the remnants of the enemy line being left to the 
slower-moving main forces. The Soviet Army has adopted a 
special name for this type of operation, designating it the 
‘salient thrust’. aed 

On the defence, Soviet doctrine distrusts dispersion. Rifle 
battalion frontages are some 1,000 to 2,000 yards. Divisions 
tend to place all rifle battalions in line, as the Soviet soldier is, 
with a good degree of justification, supposed to stand fast. 
Penal battalions may be placed in outpost lines to fight to the 
death—and actually do so. Considerable reserves of anti-tank 
units are frequently held out. Armour is generally concealed in 
central locations by divisions, corps, and armies for counter- 
attack. Higher echelons may retain considerable armour for 
the counter-offensive. 

Soviet field fortifications can be very elaborate, with as many 
as three fortified zones 7 to 8 miles apart. Permanent fortifica- 
tions are extremely strong. 

Soviet doctrine in the use of tactical aviation agrees with 
that of the West as to the first-priority mission: the establish- 
ment of air superiority. However, in its ground-attack mission 
there is much more stress on operating against the enemy’s 
forward elements, fulfilling a long-range artillery role rather 
than endeavouring to isolate the battlefield from enemy bases. 
Soviet ground-attack aviation is trained to understand ground- 
warfare operations. 

The final significant difference between Western and Soviet 
tactical operation lies in the nature of the command system. 
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Just as the combination of Communist discipline and stringent 
military discipline results in over-discipline at a cost in initia- 
tive, so the Communist penchant for prescribing in detail 
aggravates the characteristic of intellectually inferior com- 
manders and again militates against the use of initiative. Much 
reliance is necessarily placed on terrain objectives, or defence of 
sectors of ground. Each change in the essential aspect of a situa - 
tion therefore requires new orders, otherwise the commander 
concerned continues under his old orders, regardless of im- 
pending disaster. Naturally, the destruction of the Soviet com- 
mand or communications system is highly profitable. 

On the credit side, among the influences which tend to 
strengthen the Soviet Army, is its continuous and rigorous 
training. The yearly cycle begins in the early winter with recruit 
and specialist instruction, proceeding progressively through 
small and large unit field exercises and manceuvres, culminating 
in field army manceuvres in the late autumn. The work is hard, 
with ten stringent hours a day six days a week. Manceuvres are 
realistic, and followed by severe critiques. During all training, 
the Soviet soldiers’ assets of physical hardihood and instinct for 
deception are developed by emphasis on long marches, digging 
for fortifications, and instruction in camouflage. 

In addition to thorough and varied training, Soviet leaders 
well recognize the necessity for military discipline and high 
morale to maintain effectiveness in their fighting forces. 

Discipline is now more formalized than at any time since the 
break-up of the Tsarist Army. The salute receives great 
emphasis. The wartime comradeship between junior officers 
and enlisted men has been suppressed, and relationships be- 
between juniors and seniors in the officer corps tend to be 
rigidly punctilious. The aim of the Soviet rulers seems to be to 
replace the obedient and comradely forces of the Second World 
War with some type of re-incarnation of the grenadiers of 
Frederick the Great, regardless of its inappropriateness to 
modern war. 

As to morale, however, Western ideas can too easily be based 
only on the animosity to the régime often held by those who 
have left the Soviet forces for the free world. Many of the 
millions in the Soviet armed forces may dislike Communist 
methods, but accept them because they know no other way of 
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life. The Soviet soldier is taught pride in his Army, which he is 
told defeated Hitler single-handed. He is treated with great 
respect by the public Press. And although his pay is low until he 
becomes a non-commissioned officer, in other material respects 
he is better off than the average Soviet worker or peasant. It is 
true that he dislikes the harsh arbitrariness of his officers, but 
he has not the same intense resentment which the free-born 
Westerner would feel. 

Soviet officers live under conditions exceptionally conducive 
to high morale. Pay, housing, and perquisites are excellent 
compared to those of the professional classes of civilians. In 
addition to his material rewards and his pride as an important 
member of an army which he knows to be well equipped, 
trained, and disciplined, he may in some cases be animated by 
patriotism and, in rarer cases, by Communist idealism. And 
although the initial enthusiasm for Marxism has largely 
withered, it yet provides a medns of rationalization for the 
waging of war. 

In sum, the Soviet Army since the period immediately after 
the Second World War has been kept in excellent condition to 
resume hostilities. Although it is afflicted with some of the 
elements of complacency so frequently attendant on victory, it 
has by no means been permitted to rest on its laurels. Through- 
out the late forties it dominated the Eurasian continent. Even 
now it is due primarily to the change in the opposition facing it 
on its most important potential battlefield that a diminution in 
its former dominance becomes apparent. 

Prior to the establishment of NATO, and in the early years 
of the existence of that organization, the Soviet Army could 
have overrun Western Europe without question. For years a 
force of five Guards armies and a shock army have been poised 
in East Germany. The eighteen armoured type divisions in- 
cluded in this force indicates a group of armoured armies 
ready for a ‘salient thrust’, backed by a battering-ram of a 
shock army if needed, as for the crossing of the Rhine. In 
addition to the twenty-two Soviet divisions in East Germany, 
sixty additional Soviet divisions stand ready in the other 
satellite countries or immediately eastward thereof. Eighty 
more satellite divisions, trained and equipped by the Soviets, 
are ready to reinforce their master’s forces. Ninety-three Soviet 
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divisions are standing to arms farther eastward, and a further 
145 Soviet reserve divisions can be ready for the field on thirty 
days’ notice. 

In the face of these 400 divisions of fair to excellent quality, 
is it not futile to oppose a Soviet advance in Western Europe? 
A few years ago it might have seemed so. 

Three major changes have been made in the situation in 
Western Europe since 1950. First, only a reduced portion of the 
Soviet strength could be used at one time in an advance, due to 
air attack on the supply lines. Allied air forces, while numeric- 
ally inferior to Soviet, are manned by better airmen, as was 
demonstrated in North Korea. Provided with more atomic 
bombs than the Soviet air forces, their attacks on Communist 
air-fields might well be expected to establish Allied air superi- 
ority within a fairly reasonable length of time. Additional 
atomic missiles might then be directed against Communist lines 
of communication. Before the advent of the present advan- 
tageous air situation the Soviets were believed to be able to 
maintain about 100 divisions in combat in Western Europe. 
Now the number must be considerably reduced from that 
figure. 

The next major factor in the changed situation is the in- 
creased size and quality of the Allied ground forces facing East 
Germany. The West has now some fifteen to twenty divisions 
in a state of early readiness for action in this theatre, and the 
strength will be much increased with the formation of the 
intended twelve German divisions. 

Even with such numbers, the NATO forces, however, would 
find almost impossible the defence of the 500 miles of front from 
the Alps to the sea except that they have now incorporated into 
their tactics a new and powerful force in which the West holds 
heavy preponderance—the atomic weapon. The Allies may use 
missiles having the potency of the Hiroshima burst of 20 KT, 
which inflicts severe casualties on all exposed personnel within 
a circle of more than 3,000 yards diameter, or perhaps their 
larger fission missiles, which blast an area ten times as great as 
the 20 KT bomb. The 20 megaton fusion burst inflicts heavy 
casualties over a hundred times the area. 

It must not be overlooked, of course, that the Soviet Army 
would also use atomic weapons of all types. The day of atomic 
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land warfare is here. But a study of this development in land 
combat shows that the Allies should be more capable of waging 
this type of war than the Soviet régime. 

The problem of atomic land warfare, in essence, is to avoid 
crippling losses from the enemy’s atomic weapons without 
devoting so much attention to this evasion that the aim of 
defeating the enemy is sacrificed. Conversely, one cripples the 
enemy with atomic weapons, or forces him to abandon his 
mission in order to preserve his forces. 

The atomic weapon is countered in military operations by 
movement, cover, concealment, and dispersion. 

Movement is a primary means of defence against atomic 
weapons because of the time-lag between the discovery of the 
target and the launching of the missile. 

Soviet forces are well capable of planning and executing rapid 
manceuvre. When their plans are upset, however, by enemy 
opposition, the subordinate commanders tend to wait for new 
orders, and the unit may remain in place long enough to be 
discovered and blasted. 

Another factor which favours the Western Allies in an atomic 
war of movement is their probable ability to get a missile off 
quickly. Because the Allies trust their subordinate com- 
manders more than do the Soviets, the decision to use this 
weapon is probably delegated farther down the chain of 
command. Further, the Allies appear to be ahead in placing 
atomic weapons in the hands of their ground forces. (At the 
time the Soviets were parading a single artillery piece which 
may be able to fire an atomic missile, the Allies had some half a 
dozen battalions of these weapons in the immediate vicinity of 
the atomic battlefield.) 

Atomic warfare emphasizes the value of rapid manceuvre as 
a defensive measure also. Static lines, once located, may be 
broken by multiple heavy-burst atomic strikes followed im- 
mediately by fast-moving attack. A defence characterized by 
rapid sharp blows against the flanks and rear of the attacker’s 
advancing divisions or armies results in a kaleidoscope of 
unexpected situations in which the slower reactions of the Soviet 
forces are likely to place them at a disadvantage. 

At times when forces are not moving, cover can be used as 
protection against atomic weapons. Here the Soviets have an 
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advantage in their habitually rapid construction of field forti- 
fications. ie 

However, crews of artillery pieces and infantry heavy 
weapons are highly vulnerable while serving their weapons, 
except when protected by extraordinarily heavy fortifications. 
Severe losses in the scanty crews provided by the Soviets will 
put many of their supporting units out of action quickly. This 
creates a sudden imbalance of forces, and like other situations 
requiring drastic improvisation, is more difficult for Soviet 
forces to contend with than for the Allies. 

A third means of frustrating the enemy’s atomic capabilities 
is concealment. Here the Soviet forces possess an advantage. 
Not only does the Russian or the Asiatic seem to possess more 
instinct for camouflage than the Westerner, he is realistically 
trained and highly disciplined in that art. 

The final and perhaps most effective defence against the 
atomic missile is dispersion. In this the Soviet Army is at a 
distinct disadvantage. Its command system demands much 
personal supervision by commanders. They do not want their 
units too far apart. Also, because of the every-man-for-himself 
spirit of Soviet life, gaps between units which the Westerner 
would cover by fire may become excellent avenues of approach 
to the flanks of Soviet units due to lack of concern by adjacent 
commanders. Hence dispersion is more dangerous to Soviet 
forces than to Allied. 

One of the key tactics guiding the Western Powers is to 
remain dispersed during the major portion of the time, con- 
centrate suddenly for decisive action, then re-disperse as quickly 
as possible consistent with exploitation or with other require- 
ments for completion of the mission. 

The Soviet Army is highly capable of planning sudden con- 
centrations from well-dispersed areas of concealment. However, 
if the enemy is sufficiently strong and adroit to interfere with 
these plans (which naturally tend to be complicated), Soviet 
lack of initiative may halt Red operations or otherwise send 
them awry. 

The discussion of atomic warfare so far has stressed the avoid- 
ance of atomic blows. But in the course of the battle each side 
will be hit, and repeatedly hit. Recovery of combat effectiveness 
by units will have much to do with the outcome of the fight. 
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A factor in the ability of Soviet troops to recover from atomic 
blows is their discipline. The same secret police which held 
together the badly beaten army of 1941, the same system which 
could force division after division into slaughter in 1943—these 
factors are present to-day. Unless the Soviet soldier feels that his 
dreaded masters will never again be in position to punish him, 
he will probably fight well in spite of being dazed or of seeing 
masses of his comrades stricken by atomic weapons. 

The outstanding trump card which the Soviet Army can play 
in the deadly game of atomic warfare is the replacement of 
destroyed units. In the Second World War this Army abolished 
outright scores of expended divisions, and withdrew many 
others for rehabilitation, replacing these formations with new 
divisions sent up from the rear. The Soviets will naturally 
endeavour to repeat this performance, drawing on the 400 
divisions noted above, and even on the additional reserves they 
possess if needed. 

What is to prevent the Communists from using up the Allied 
forces by paying four or five divisions for each Allied division 
destroyed? The answer lies in the larger number of atomic 
missiles in the Allied arsenal. If Allied forces become dangerous- 
ly jeopardized, the Westerners can afford to redress the situa- 
tion by resort to atomic weapons in considerable quantity. 
Thus the Communists may lose their four or five divisions, yet 
fail to destroy the Allied forces. 

Other advantages of use of atomic weapons in quantity are 
equally obvious. Heavy concentrations even on fairly well-dug- 
in Communists are bound to be effective in support of Allied 
counter-offensives. Numerous bombs on supply lines can cut 
the fuel availability for the vast array of tanks and trucks of 
large-scale invading Soviet armies. Under the present condi- 
tions of relatively small Allied forces, the Soviet Army might, 
because of the great frontages involved, push well into Western 
Europe, although this is by no means a certainty. Upon the 
possible build-up to some thirty or more divisions the Allies will 
have sufficient troops to exploit their use of atomic weapons 
more adequately. 

To discuss the capabilities of the Soviet Army of to-day or of 
the immediate to-morrow is difficult in this small space; to dis- 
cuss aspects of war beyond to-morrow is impossible. But a 
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number of indications of the nature of to-morrow’s war point to 
the trend of the future. As highlights, there may be noted the 
development of radically new loose organizations in the Ameri- 
can and other forces. They are preparing for area combat, de- 
parting from the linear concept which has governed war for 
the last several thousand years. Similarly, the projected creation 
of helicopter regiments indicates possible far-reaching ramifica- 
tions in airborne war. Very little analysis of such trends and 
developments shows that the war of a few years hence will be 
very different from that of 1945. Acceleration of the rate of change 
is the outstanding factor in warfare in this era. And rapidity 
of change is more advantageous to the flexible personnel of 
the Western armies than to the stringently disciplined personnel 
of the Soviet forces. 


Eaditor’s note: 

Recent information indicates that there has been an increase 
in the strength of the Soviet mechanized and tank divisions as 
given on page 202. It would appear that in the mechanized 
division a third rifle battalion has been added to each of the 
three composite regiments, while the number of armoured com- 
bat vehicles (including assault guns) in the division has been 
raised to about 270, and the total personnel of the division to 
about 15,000. In the tank division the number of armoured 
combat vehicles appears to have been raised to about 340, and 
the total personnel to some 12,500. 

The increase in strength has been achieved without increas- 
ing the ratio of ‘tail’ to ‘teeth’—and even with some reduction 
of the ratio. The headquarters elements and administrative 
services of a Soviet mechanized division amount to barely 7 per 
cent. of the total personnel, whereas in a Western type division 
they are nearly 30 per cent. 


CHAPTER 18 


THE PSYeCnoLOGY OF THE 
SOVIET SOLDIER 


Sir David Kelly 


IN ORDER TO appreciate any sector of Russian life it is 
necessary to take into account both the historical and racial 
background and the recent Soviet background: neglect of 
either factor tends to superficial appreciations. 

In the case of the Red Army, historical analysis must be 
broadly limited to that of the Slav inhabitants of European 
Russia and their Siberian colonists. It would be too com- 
plicated to include the many purely Asiatic tribes—there are 
more than sixty virtual nationalities and many sub-divisions— 
and the patchwork result would not be worth while, since the 
‘Great Russians’ and Ukrainians are the main and determining 
element, and the leading one in energy and intelligence as well 
as in numbers. During the Russo-Japanese War Western news- 
men in Manchuria noted this superiority in the appearance 
of the European divisions when they began to arrive after the 
first few weeks. 

One of the basic historical elements is that the ancestors of 
the Russian soldier appeared in history as nomadic, wanderers, 
and long retained the corresponding habits, including the in- 
stinct of ‘moving on’. Clearings and wooden huts were easily 
remade—it was a natural resource in cases of drought or an 
over-zealous tax-collector. A second basic element is the recent 
date—less than a century ago—of the abolition of serfdom. The 
origins of Russian serfdom are complicated and not easy to pin- 
point chronologically. The interesting point is that it was, in 
contrast to Western history, comparatively modern—first con- 
solidated by code of laws under Boris Godunov—and even 
intensified in practice by Peter the Great in compensation to 
the owners for new obligations expected of them. Whatever the 
origin, educated Russians have on several occasions insisted 
to me that the peculiarly servile elements and the ferocious 
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disciplinary methods passively accepted were a direct heritage 
of the brutalizing methods employed by the Tartar conquerors 
during the long occupation. For Russian serfdom was not, as in 
feudal Europe, a system of customary rights and duties, but a 
real slavery, and there is abundant evidence of the cruelty and 
inhumanity associated with it right into the nineteenth century. 

The liquidation of the aristocratic and bourgeois elements after 
1917 was a thorough one, and a great number of soldiers in the 
Red Army are descendants of serfs. Further, though serfdom 
was abolished in 1861, a peasant proprietor class was long in 
forming and the servile atmosphere lasted many years. The 
last Tsarist representative in Buenos Aires told me in 1919 how 
as a boy in the Baltic Provinces he and his friends had amused 
themselves by burning down a peasant’s hut. Of course in the 
half-century before the Revolution a considerable urban in- 
dustry had arisen; but there was some analogy between the 
new employers and the corresponding class in England during 
the first days of the Industrial Revolution. 

To these two elements must be added the influence on the 
peasant’s life of natural calamities due to the Russian soil and 
climate. This was and is specially true in the richer southern 
lands where famines can come from too little rain, or too much. 
From too little rain, if the wind has removed the thin snow 
covering of crops which have had too little moisture while ger- 
minating; from too much rain if a sudden excessive summer rain 
washes the soil into the rivers, or if the spring thaw after a hard 
winter turns the rivers into swollen torrents. 

The influence of these three factors alone goes far to account 
for the passive, resigned, fatalistic attitude which has been 
noted by so many travellers. 

The Russian soldier, from his peasant stock, is close to nature, 
and from his Slav origin has a natural quick-wittedness and a 
faculty for imitating and copying. He is therefore adaptable 
physically, learns quickly how to work a machine, is better than 
most at improvising bridges or living off the country. On a 
number of occasions when out in the country I have stopped 
to watch Russian lorries which had stuck in deep morasses on 
field tracks. The drivers’ first reaction was to roar with laughter; 
the second was, most often, to get out with remarkable skill. 
It is quite another matter when it comes to care and main- 
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tenance of machines. Here we encounter a trait noticed by 
many travellers and a theme in the British Colony in Tsarist 
days—the Russian’s laziness, or, more exactly, his dislike of 
sustained effort and routine exertion. Doubtless the long 
winters, the habits of the nomad, and the lack of incentive bred 
by servile labour have all made their contribution to this 
attitude. 

The quick wittedness and physical adaptability are not 
accompanied by natural aptitude for close logical thinking. 
As many Russian writers, and notably Dostoievski, have not 
only admitted but boasted of the Russian lack of logic and 
balance and of the sense of cause and effect, of the tendency to 
carry any idea to extremes, this must be truer still of the masses. 
To it must be added the results of the ingrained habit, many 
centuries old, of blind automatic obedience to superior orders. 
In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries—the golden 
age of the Tsarist autocracy—foreign visitors, especially 
the French, brought back many stories illustrative of this. There 
was the sentry who was still posted in a remote corner of a park 
because, fifty years before, an Empress had noticed a solitary 
wild flower there and said no one must pluck it; there was the 
French barber (Pahlen, I think), who was nearly flayed and 
stuffed because the Empress had ordered to be stuffed a 
favourite dog which had been given the Frenchman’s name, as 
it had been his gift. This habit has the serious military con- 
sequence that it is even more difficult to change plans and 
orders, once given, than it is anyhow in any army. There was a 
good story—such stories, whether true or not, do not get 
currency without a foundation—of the Allied General, at the 
end of the last war, who was invited to dine with his Russian 
opposite number and found it impossible to get past a sentry 
who had not been warned. His Russian escort could do nothing 
until the commanding officer had been fetched, and when the 
latter appeared, he had the sentry replaced, as he could not be 
safely left on duty after learning that his orders had been 
changed. 

Turning now to the more emotional traits of the Russian 
soldier, we find, as in most Russians, a very high sensitivity to 
music, and a natural taste for dancing and singing. The Red 
Army Choir is quite outstanding in both respects, and one of the 
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great popular attractions of Moscow; and I still remember 
the excellent performance, when I was visiting a Russian 
country house in 1913, of four soldiers on loan for the harvest- 
ing, who came and sang for my entertainment. In view of this 
emotional response joined to the imitativeness, lack of logic, 
and habits of obedience, it is not surprising to find that the 
Russian soldier is highly suggestible, responsive to hypnotic 
influence; the role of the ‘unconscious’ is very important in his 
make-up. The British Fourth Army shell-shock expert in the 
First World War, in civil life a leading psychiatrist, told me that 
Russian soldiers were of all the combatants the most amenable 
to hypnotic treatment. The effect of this on military morale is 
evidently important. It means that Russian troops more than 
most need an emotional object to fight for, and will not do their 
best merely as a matter of duty. This would seem to be illu- 
strated by their collapse in 1916; their curious apathy in the 
1939 campaign against Finland; the wholesale surrenders in 
1941; the fierce resistance in 1942 onwards, when it had become 
clear that the Nazis were aiming at racial destruction and were 
not merely fighting the previously unpopular régime. 

This consideration is one reason why the Russians have 
always been at their best in defensive warfare, especially on 
their home ground. There is also, however, an important link 
here with the old nomadic life in the forest and the steppes. 
The Russian way of life led quite naturally to a technique of 
defence by strategic retreat; they could move back interminably 
without losing their morale, their will to fight, when the 
opportunity came. It was Napoleon’s fatal miscalculation, based 
on his previous experience in Europe, not to expect this; the 
burning of Moscow was something he could not imagine, yet it 
was entirely in keeping with the Russian character. Despite the 
terrible lesson of 1812, Hitler made the same mistake; in the 
autumn of 1941 he seems really to have believed that he had 
won the war in Russia, and in any other country he would 
have been right. 

It may be useful, before passing on to the specifically Soviet 
background, to recapitulate the main elements of the racial 
historical sources. I have suggested, first, that the nomadic 
ancestry, the serfdom to which it eventually gave rise, and the 
prevalence of natural calamities, have made of the Russian a 
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passive resister and a fatalist. Secondly, that he is physically 
tough and adaptable, a good improviser, naturally imitative; 
but that he is bad at maintenance of equipment, in matters 
requiring sustained effort, and in combining initiative with 
obedience to orders. Thirdly, that he is emotional, suggestible, 
and needs a strong emotional motive to become really com- 
batant. Finally, that he is apt to be at his best, provided he has 
the emotional motive, when on the defensive, and is not 
affected in the same way as others by the fact of being in 
retreat. 

Such is the raw material on which the Soviet rulers have 
built their new Army. The first point I would stress in their 
approach is the restoration of discipline throughout Russian 
society, but naturally first felt in the Army, by the post-revolu- 
tionary Stalinist régime. In the early days of Bolshevism badges 
of rank and saluting were practically abolished. Twenty-five 
years later, a Colonel received a hundred times the pay of a 
private soldier, officers were being trained in special Academies 
(already accessible with difficulty to the real proletariat), drill 
was obviously good. One was constantly struck by the expensive 
clothes worn by the wives of senior officers and, for that matter, 
by their children. A member of the Embassy, refused (along 
with other civilians) admission to a cinema because the show 
was on, saw a Major in uniform being immediately admitted. 
Secondly, the prestige of the Army had been greatly enhanced 
by the War, and though this was masked—as regards the 
Generals—by the policy of Stalin, it was bound to tell as soon 
as his personal mastery was over. That this clearly happened 
was shown by the new appointments, and though neither I nor 
anyone else on this side can be dogmatic as to how Beria was 
overthrown, it is extremely probable that the essential point 
was the co-operation with Malenkov of the Army. The role of 
Marshal Konev in the trial is merely a confirmatory point; my 
chief reasons are: first, that I fail to see how otherwise Malenkov’s 
group could have succeeded, and secondly, that the Army’s long- 
standing jealousy of the MVD made their choice a foregone 
conclusion. The natural feeling of the Army can be inferred 
from an incident in my own experience. The American Am- 
bassador and myself enjoyed under Stalin a permanent escort 
of plain-clothes MVD men whose duty it was to accompany 
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us everywhere. Once when I took the train from Leningrad to 
return to Moscow, the adjoining compartment—I was at the 
end of the carriage—which was always reserved for my escort, 
had been occupied by a General and an ADC. In half a minute 
my escort had the General and his Aide moving away with 
their luggage to look for another compartment. Similarly, when 
I have been returning from an official occasion, the senior 
man of my escort would by showing half his card, make a way 
for me through troops lining the road or even through marching 
columns. Such incidents are worth a ton of documents about 
the relations between the Army and the MVD. 

The Soviets took over not only the old Tsarist military dis- 
cipline, but also the carelessness about human life which had 
marked the autocracy of a century earlier. The historic Russian 
official disregard for the unprivileged individual in fact fitted 
in with the Marxist conception of the total subordination of the 
individual to the community, and was perfectly adapted to the 
requirements of what is euphemistically called ‘social engineer- 
ing’. The individual is of no importance except as a member of 
the community, he has no rights against it; it is the omelette 
which counts, not the eggshells. The effects of this attitude, 
noticeable in the Soviet mobilization of artists and scientists, 
have been very marked in the Army, and have had the result 
of greatly increasing the proportion of actual combatant troops 
in all formations. On this theory, it is natural to keep down to 
the minimum the number of troops used for administrative, 
supply, and above all what may be called welfare services. One 
striking example of the reduction of clerical services was that 
even in peacetime it was not thought necessary to notify the 
next of kin of a soldier’s decease; and the ideal seemed to be to 
conform to the model of the Napoleonic Armies as far as that 
was compatible with the vast scale of modern forces. 

The mechanical equipment of the Red Army has clearly 
been designed in direct relation to certain characteristics of the 
Russian soldier described in the earlier pages of this study. It 
had to be used by men who were quick to learn, with a talent 
for improvisation, but weak on maintenance, careless, and 
improvident. Their leaders have therefore concentrated, in 
regard at least to tanks, armoured cars, and lorries, on the 
provision of relatively simple models produced in vast quanti- 
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ties, deliberately sacrificing quality to quantity with the 
minimum of complications. When we consider the character 
of the soldier, the enormous mass of manpower available, and 
the technical competence of the workmen who make the 
machines, it is difficult to doubt that this policy is the one best 
suited to the purposes of the régime and the conditions with 
which it has to deal. 

To the restoration of discipline and the planning of tactics 
and equipment in conformity with the peculiar psychology of 
the Russian soldier must be added a third essential point. This 
is, of course, the vast network of political security agents— 
which, together with a network of propagandists, is imposed on 
the Red Forces from outside, but forms an integral part of them. 
The Army Political Administration which is equivalent to a 
department of the Central Committee of the Party, is respon- 
sible for the indoctrination in the shape of compulsory lectures 
and courses. 

The supervision of the results is the responsibility of the 
Security Police. Under Stalin there were two ministries con- 
cerned with Security—the MVD and the MGB. The limit be- 
tween the functions of these overlapping Ministries was obscure 
not only because even the most normal activities are obscured 
in the USSR, but also because the limits between these depart- 
ments have frequently changed. It can, however, be said that, 
broadly, the MVD was responsible for executive action and the 
supply of forced labour, etc., while the MGB was concerned 
with espionage, and its special Army Security branch was en- 
trusted with the job of ‘snooping’ for dangerous thoughts and 
their prompt elimination. These two ministries were merged 
in one, known as the MVD or Ministry of Internal Affairs, in 
April 1953, immediately after Stalin’s death. In mid-1954 the 
State Security functions of this Ministry were transferred to a 
new organization known as the Committee of State Security 
(Komitet gosudarstvennoi bezopasnosti), headed by a chair- 
man instead of a government minister. Presumably the spheres 
of responsibility of the two present policy organizations corre- 
spond to those of the old MVD. and MGB. 

Naturally, the collaboration between the police organizations 
is closer inside Russia than among the troops stationed abroad, 
and naturally also the security work is more intense among the 
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latter, who are exposed to obvious risks of contamination by the 
populations among (and on) whom they live. We have of 
course more information about the activities of the security 
agents in the troops serving abroad, especially in Germany, 
and we know that they enjoy an independent status and powers 
of interference and inquiry which must be a constant source of 
anxiety and annoyance to commanding officers and indeed all 
ranks. Naturally the officers of the Special Section work through 
secretly selected officers, NCOs, and men who are expected to 
conceal their connexion with the security organization while 
reporting on the morale and opinions of their comrades. The 
commanding officer himself enjoys no immunity; and it is 
interesting in this connexion to note that considerable 
economies of clerical staff are obtained in the checking of 
stores and equipment issued, since if a Colonel is wasteful or 
corrupt, his defaults are not likely to escape the notice of the 
regimental spies. It is true that the senior Party Officer in the 
unit is no longer, like the former ‘Military Commissars’, above 
the commanding officer; the ‘Zampolit’ (i.e. ‘Deputy Com- 
mander of Political Affairs’) is a sort of prefect of morals, at 
once chaplain, welfare officer, censor, newspaper-editor, and in 
particular recreation officer, which includes leave of absence. 
He is expected to stimulate military efficiency and Party 
enthusiasm simultaneously. He is supported naturally by ‘cells’ 
of the Komsomol or Young Communist Party in the unit. 

An important feature of the indoctrination from the military 
standpoint is the official cult of the Tsarist generals—Kutusov, 
Suvorov, and many others—and the complete revaluation of 
the Tsarist wars of expansion in the Caucasus and Central 
Asia—condemned as imperialism by the early Bolsheviks, who 
were steeped in Western Socialist ideology. The change can be 
pinpointed in the new edition of the Soviet Encyclopedia, in 
which nationalist chieftains like Shamil are transformed from 
democratic heroes into brigands in the pay of British, Turkish, 
and Persian imperialism. Even the last war has been written 
up in the Soviet, and especially the Service, papers, so that it is 
quite unrecognizable to us. According to Red Fleet, the British 
Navy mined Far Eastern waters against the Russians, allowed 
the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau to escape, and so on; and Nelson 
cuts a very poor figure in the theatre or cinema compared with 
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the Russian Admiral Aksakov. This reckless chauvinism plays 
in with the fantastic catalogue of alleged Russian inventions— 
mostly stolen by corrupting foreign agents! 

It is clear from all this that the Red soldier, rightly or 
wrongly, is regarded by his rulers as needing close police super- 
vision and constant edification by a veritable mythology dis- 
guised as patriotic history. In fact, he is not trusted. It is tempt- 
ing to think that this distrust arises from knowledge that the 
ordinary soldier, if the pressure were relaxed, would at once 
question the basic tenets of the régime and adopt a firm 
reasoned theory of a free liberal society with toleration of ex- 
pression of opinion and a Parliamentary party system. There 
is little evidence, however, to suggest this, but much to indicate 
awareness by the authorities of what I have called the basic 
historical character-traits. I suggested that psychologically the 
Russian soldier is passive, emotional, suggestible; he is there- 
fore peculiarly liable to be influenced (‘contaminated’) by 
criticism or alien influences. What does seem certain from the 
general testimony of defectors is that the compulsory political 
study classes—at which the text-books are Stalin’s Short History 
of the Party for the men, and Lenin’s Collected Works for the 
less fortunate officers—are found intensely boring. It is also 
frequently stated that the atmosphere of suspicion and mutual 
distrust fostered by the spy system is a source of real resent- 
ment. The persistence of the supreme authorities in maintaining 
such unpopular methods is a measure of the importance they 
attach to them. Perhaps the same inference applies to the 
reiterated ‘plugging’ of the general order that the Red soldier 
can never, in any circumstances, surrender. 


CHAPTER I9 
THE MILITARY-POLITICAL SYSTEM 
General of the Army A. Niessel and F. M. Mackintosh 


I. The Political Basis of the Soviet Army 
General of the Army A. Niessel 


THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER OF 1917—i.e. the period im- 
mediately before the Bolshevik Revolution—political agitators 
were sent out to all front-line units and troops in depots to 
secure their support of the Communist Party. This agitation 
was synchronized with the emergence of a special party press 
which the weak Provisional Government then in office did 
nothing to suppress. The High Command proved powerless 
against propaganda based on such tantalizing slogans as: 
‘Make Peace Now!’; “The Factories for the Workers!’, and 
‘The Land to the Peasants who Work it! As a result, large 
numbers of peasants deserted from the Army so as to be at home 
in time for the distribution of the land. The Bolsheviks’ seizure 
of power was the signal for an outbreak of insubordination. 
Practically everywhere officers fled or were forced to flee; some 
were reduced to the ranks, many others were killed. The 
Russian Army was in full disintegration. 

The rise to power of the Bolsheviks soon produced nation- 
wide anti-Communist reactions culminating in civil war. The 
Communist Government was thus compelled to revive the 
armed forces and entrust them only to such commanders as 
were completely reliable from the political point of view. Since 
very few officers of the Imperial Army had joined the Com- 
munist Party of their own accord, the new régime had no alter- 
native but to turn to Communists with little or no military 
experience. To advise them, it forcibly conscripted ex-Tsarist 
officers working under close supervision of political com- 
missars, who took care of the political training of the troops and 
held a watching brief over their morale. In the last stages of 
the Civil War, special courses and training centres were pro- 
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vided for junior officers. Immediately after the war came 
the reopening of military academies and staff colleges with 
officers of the old Imperial Army as instructors. Communist 
leaders who had distinguished themselves by their drive and 
intelligence were sent to military colleges for training as regular 
officers. Yet, though Lenin himself once said that but for these 
former Tsarist officers the Bolsheviks would never have won the 
war, the majority of them were soon dismissed. In spite of this 
measure a new officer corps was built up step by step, particular 
attention being paid to the training of the rising generation 
of young officers. Shortly after the Civil War it was stated: 
‘The best sons of the Bolshevik Party have performed within 
the army a monumental task of political education. They in- 
fused into military training the true spirit of Communism as 
well as a boundless loyalty to the Bolshevik party. A new intel- 
lectual strata has come into being originating from the people 
and completely devoted to the people. The Bolshevik Party has 
all along concerned itself with the Army.’ 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE RED ARMY 


The first political document concerning the creation of a new 
army was published under pressure of events on 2nd March 
1918, when Trotsky took over the Commissariat for Military 
Affairs. In this it was stated: 

‘The one-time army served as an instrument of oppression of the 
working classes. Now that the working classes and those formerly 
exploited are in power the need has arisen for a new army that will 
serve as a bulwark of the Soviet government and support the future 
social revolution in Europe. The new army shall consist of the most 
vital elements of the working classes.’ 

Trotsky was shrewd enough to realize that the new Army 
could not be formed without calling in the aid of former Tsarist 
officers. In this connexion he declared: ‘As far as technical 
matters are concerned they shall have the deciding voice and 
full responsibility. But in matters of political training the final 
decision rests with the Soviets. This work shall be carried on 
subject to constant supervision by special inspectors. Close 
liaison between the Army and the Soviet government shall be 
maintained through the medium of the Commissioner for 


War.’ 
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The French Consul-General then in Moscow, writing about 
the revival of the Army, noted: “The Bolshevik Government 
visualizes the Army, primarily, as a social war machine 
designed to smash the counter-revolution and rally the sup- 
port of all proletarians abroad.’ Long before the Revolution, 
Lenin had written: ‘The dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
most implacable war of all against the bourgeoisie.’ And at the 
first congress of the Communist International, he said: ‘Army 
and proletariat must be merged into a single unit.’ 

Standing Orders of the 19th Congress of the Communist 
Party stipulated that the Red Army was to be based on principles 
different from those of bourgeois armies. “The foundations of the 
Red Army shall be the class spirit and socialist training.’ 

A Soviet theorist elaborated on this formula by saying: “The 
prime condition for firm leadership of the Army by the Party 
is the preservation of the unity of Lenin’s doctrine and the 
uniformity of the Communist party and its organization within 
the Army. This can only be achieved through a merciless: 
struggle against any deviation from the party line.’ 

It will thus be seen that the Red Army is in the service of the 
Soviet régime. Speaking on 2nd March 1918, Trotsky said: 
‘The Army is recruited among the workers and peasants who 
do not exploit other men’s labours. To ensure class unity, and 
preserve the defensive capacity of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, exploiters shall be debarred from the Army. We rely 
on it to bring about the partnership between workers and 
peasants and to enable us to educate the peasantry.’ 

In 1919, Lenin affirmed: ‘The workers have learned to trans- 
form the Red Army, whose ranks contain the bulk of our 
peasantry, into an educational centre for the peasants.’ After 
the Second World War, Stalin wrote: ‘In the past, Russian 
patriotism was rooted in the soil and in tradition. Since then 
it has been superseded by a Soviet patriotism based on the love 
of the socialist system of government and the Soviet Way of 
Life.’ To be quite precise, the term ‘Russia’ seldom occurs in 
military literature. Whenever there is any question of patriot- 
ism it is invariably referred to as ‘socialist and Soviet patriot- 
ism’. 

In all Soviet services an intensive effort is made to develop 
in the young National Serviceman an acute class consciousness 
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combined with boundless devotion to the cause of the pro- 
letarian revolution. Much is done to foster the closest possible 
relations between the Army, the factories, trade unions, and the 
peasantry. Whenever a Communist Party congress deals with 
matters concerning the Army, emphasis is placed on the fact 
that supreme command of the armed forces must always be 
vested in the working classes, and that relations between com- 
manders and other ranks must be based on common interests. 
All action by officers and NCOs must always be taken in agree- 
ment with the class ruling the State and the Army. Their 
political outlook must be in full harmony with the policy of the 
State and its active executants. ‘Any man with outstanding 
abilities and a sense of class consciousness can be promoted to 
the highest posts.’ 

The political organization of the Army is highly centralized. 
Lenin once remarked that without such centralization the 
proletariat would never be able to win their battle against the 
forces of the old régime—a battle which was sometimes one of 
direct action and at other times of a military or economic 
nature. Since the proletariat as a whole cannot be expected to 
assume the leadership of State and Army, it is for the militant 
vanguard of the proletariat—the Communist Party—to assume 
the leadership of both. ‘The Communist Party must have wide- 
spread agencies in the High Comniand and within the Army 
proper so that the direction of the Army be carried on in strict 
conformity with the directives of the Central Committee.’ 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE HIGH 
COMMAND 


During the Second World War, Stalin held the posts of General- 
issimo, Commissioner for the Armed Forces, and chairman of a 
Defence Committee, including the Secretary-General of the 
Communist Party, the Chief of the General Staff, and the 
relevant People’s Commissars. Moreover, each Soviet army or 
army group was provided with a Military Council, including a 
representative of the Communist Party acting as Political 
Assistant to the General-Officer-Commanding. 

After the war a Defence Ministry was set up which took over 
the organization and training of Land-Sea-and-Air Forces. 
In 1947 Marshal Bulganin became Defence Minister. From 
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the political point of view, Bulganin’s background is that of a 
thoroughly trustworthy Communist. 

The Defence Minister has under him a General Political 
Administration directly responsible to the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. This includes, inter alia, a propaganda 
section and another representing the Komsomol, or Communist 
Youth League. All political branches of the Party operating 
within the armed forces receive their directives through the 
General Political Administration. They are thus—simul- 
taneously—kept up to date with the directives of the Central 
Committee and the Ministry of Defence. 


POLITICAL OFFICERING OF THE RED ARMY’S 
MILITARY UNITS 


All commanding officers of regiments or smaller formations 
are assisted by a Political Officer who is closely associated with 
the operational side of regimental HQ or that of a smaller 
unit. He himself is responsible to the political branch of the 
higher echelon and the local Committee of the Communist 
Party. The Political Assistant has under him several Political 
Affairs Officers (Politruks), as well as qualified propagandists to 
help him in his work of propaganda and agitation. 

All officers must be in a position to gauge the standard 
of political proficiency of their subordinates. They are respon- 
sible as much for their political tuition as for their military 
training. They keep in close touch with the Secretary of the 
Communist Party within their respective unit or formation, 
supporting him in all his activities. 

In each company, battery, squadron, or ‘equivalent unit the 
members of the Communist Party, regardless of rank, set up a 
group among themselves. A similar group is formed by the 
members of the Komsomol. Each of these groups constitutes a 
‘cell’ within its own unit which promotes esprit de corps, engages 
in continuous propaganda, and supervises morale and discipline 
as well as the careful handling of all State property. It is only 
after prolonged observation and a detailed examination of 
their records that new members are admitted. To be admitted 
is in itself an honour of the first magnitude. All Communists or 
members of the Komsomol must conduct themselves in such a 
way as to be a model of military and political proficiency. They 
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must also avail themselves of every opportunity for improving 
the efficiency of Party organizations. 

The net result of these parallel activities by the Communist 
Party and Komsomol ‘cells’ and the Political Officers is a 
continuous control from the highest level downwards and 
vice versa. Regimental political organizations, acting in unison 
with the commanding officer, deal with offences against Party 
discipline, no matter whether the offender is an officer or not. 
Thanks to these cells, the High Command can delegate to 
soldiers such tasks as explaining to their comrades the need for 
greater exertions, especially when some additional effort is 
called for. Conversely, senior and junior officers know full well 
that any departure from the Party line or evidence of their in- 
efficiency will be immediately reported by the ‘politico-military 
channels’ and the local Committee of the Communist Party. 

The propaganda machine operates in war-time as well, and 
never more so than when ‘hard blows’ are in the offing. In the 
last war Soviet propaganda did its utmost to intensify hatred of 
the enemy. Soldiers whose families had suffered from German 
excesses reported the story of their ordeal to all their comrades- 
in-arms. Leaflets printed in all the languages spoken in the 
Soviet Union were printed on the same subject and military 
victories reported at length. Hand-picked propagandists paid 
visits to the troops to explain the High Command’s operational 
aims. Sometimes front-line formations were ‘stiffened’ through 
the addition of members of the Communist Party and the 
Komsomol. After a victory or some costly battle large numbers 
of new members were admitted to both organizations. 

Soviet military publications, in dealing with foreign affairs, 
provide first and foremost articles with a pro-Soviet bias. Con- 
siderable prominence is always given to speeches and state- 
ments by the leading figures of the USSR. These periodicals 
also stress time and again the need for political training on the 
plea that, after their military service, conscripts will be in a 
better position to join the front rank of class-conscious Socialists 
in factory and village alike. 

Political and military discipline in the Services is extremely 
strict. The 1946 Handbook of Rules and Regulations recalls that 
‘an order from a superior officer is law for his subordinate’. It 
is also stated that ‘a kind and courteous officer shall never let 
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an offence go unpunished’. Section Seven of the Handbook 
stipulates that ‘when faced with a case of evident insubordina- 
tion, the superior officer shall take all necessary coercive 
measures, and—in extreme cases—shall use his arms’. 

These stringent regulations help in preserving strict discipline 
in the military and political sphere. On the strength of thirty- 
five years of amalgamation of the Red Army with the Com- 
munist Party, it would seem that the carefully selected and 
rigorously controlled cadres of the Army provide the best 
guarantees of loyal service to the Party. 

Yet, Press reports suggest now and again that the political 
training system in the Army is not altogether perfect and in 
some respects no more than skin-deep. In the light of mo- 
mentous developments one may well wonder if all Soviet 
officers are at heart in full sympathy with the Party line. One 
has only to remember the Great Purges of 1936 and 1938, 
which marked the removal of three Marshals (out of five) ; nine 
full Generals (out of thirteen); nearly 50 per cent. of Lieuten- 
ant-Generals and Major-Generals, besides countless high- 
ranking Commissars, all of whom must long have been above 
suspicion to have reached such senior rank. 

In the Second World War, General Vlasov, an Army 
General at the Battle of Moscow, a dozen other Generals, 2,000 
officers, and tens of thousands of Soviet prisoners-of-war en- 
listed in the German Army, and asked to be sent back to the 
Eastern Front to fight Bolshevism. The recent execution of 
Beria and the downfall of his friends deserve to be recorded. 
It would, of course, be unwise to over-estimate the consequences 
of this development. But it provides food for thought. 


II. The Political Administration 
J. M. Mackintosh 


“THE SOVIET ARMY is a political Army’—this phrase is so 
often quoted with pride or disgust, according to the viewpoint 
of the speaker. But pride or disgust do not detract from its 
fundamental truth. The Soviet Army was founded as a political 
army, and in spite of vicissitudes in its career, a political army 
it has remained. For while in the British Army every effort is 
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made by the Government to keep politics out of the Army, in 
the Soviet Union the Government has created vast organiza- 
tions for the sole purpose of forcing politics into the Army. For 
this reason any purely military survey of the Soviet Army 
would give an incomplete picture. 

It must never be forgotten that the Bolshevik Party came to 
power to spread the revolution not only over Russia, but over 
the whole world. From the very first, the Red Army was its 
main weapon in the revolutionary struggle, in which Russia 
was only the vanguard—a means, and not an end in itself. 
Whether the Army was fighting counter-revolution at home, 
invading Finland, defending Stalingrad against the Germans, 
or imposing Communist régimes on occupied Eastern Europe, 
the Communist Party has demanded that loyalty to itself should 
exceed that to the Russian homeland. This is the key to the 
political character of the Soviet Army. 

The direction of the Army’s loyalty to the Party has thus been 
the major task of the Communist Party in the Army since 1918. 
It has always been an artificial process, involving a huge 
bureaucratic propaganda machine. This is the Chief Political 
Administration of the Soviet Army, one of the senior admini- 
strations of the Ministry of Defence. Its head is always a Deputy 
Defence Minister. With its complicated hierarchy, reaching 
down to the lowest units in the Army, the Political Administra- 
tion is responsible for the indoctrination of every officer and 
man with absolute loyalty to the Communist Party. 

It has not had an easy task. The Political Administration has 
had to struggle against all the obstinacy and passive resistance 
of the Russian peasant, who has opposed practically every 
measure of the Soviet Government since the opening of the 
campaign for the collectivization of the land in the 1930s. 
It has sometimes been granted powers which made it the real 
ruler of the Army, while at other times it has been relegated to 
purely advisory functions. 

During the years of collectivization, when a struggle de- 
veloped between the Army and the Party over the bad effect 
which collectivization was having on the morale of the peasant 
soldiers, the Political Administration was suspected of siding 
with the Army leaders, and suffered severely in the purge of 
1937. A new generation of political workers was entrusted with 
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wide powers in the years 1937-40, but the defeats of the Finnish 
War, some of which were attributed to them, brought about a 
decline in their influence. When the Germans invaded the 
Soviet Union in 1941, the Party leaders took fright at the early 
disaster suffered by the Red Army, and reinstated the political 
officials in their former positions, but at the time of the Battle 
of Stalingrad they were finally merged with the Army as fully- 
fledged officers with, however, purely political and advisory 
functions. Post-war orders have confirmed this situation by the 
formal establishment of ‘unity of command’, in which political 
officers have no responsibilities beyond their political duties. 

The structure of the Chief Political Administration is roughly 
parallel to that of the military command. A political officer, 
directly responsible to the Head of the Chief Political Admini- 
stration, is attached to every department or directorate of the 
Ministry of Defence, and in the General Staff. Each officer 
has a large department dealing with all aspects of political 
indoctrination. At the HQs of the Military Districts the political 
administration is represented by an officer of General’s rank, 
with the title of ‘Member of the Military Council’. The 
Military Council of a District, Army or Corps consists of the 
Commander, his Chief of Staff, and his senior political adviser, 
and meets under the chairmanship of the Commander. During 
the war, members of the Military Councils of Fronts were often 
very senior Party leaders like Bulganin and Khrushchev. 

Decisions on all matters affecting morale, political education, 
or complaints are made by the member of the Military Council, 
who also has a voice in the administration of the formation. 
The member is at the same time the head of the whole political 
hierarchy of the formation. He appoints the heads of the 
political departments at divisional, regimental, and company 
level, and approves themembers of their staffs. The basic political 
organization in a formation is at regimental level. The head of 
the political department is known as the ‘Deputy Commander 
for Political Affairs’ (or ‘Zampolit’ for short), and is often of 
the same rank as the regimental commander. He carries out his 
tasks through five main organs: the regimental Party bureau, 
the regimental Komsomol organization, the regimental propa- 
gandist, the regimental club, and the individual political 
advisers attached to lower units. 
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The regimental Party bureau unites all Communists in the 
unit under an officer who is nominally elected, but in fact 
appointed from above. He is the Party secretary, and sometimes 
he is even brought in from outside the regiment. The Party 
bureau is designed to create a hard core of devoted Com- 
munists in the regiment, who, by their exemplary fulfilment of 
Party directives and instructions, should act as leaven in the 
non-party mass of soldiers. 

The Komsomol organization, also under its nominally 
elected secretary, unites the members of the Komsomol, or 
Young Communist League, in the regiment. They also try to 
recruit young soldiers into the League. 

The third branch of the political department is the pro- 
pagandist. He is the active ‘missionary’. His task is to lecture 
himself to the officers, NCOs, and men at political instruction 
meetings, to move about among the officers, talking to them on 
the political ‘text’ of the day, and also briefing junior political 
instructors at lower headquarters. 

Then there is the regimental club, which is a combined 
schoolroom and rest centre. It contains a political library, rest 
rooms, perhaps a small concert-hall, and the head of the 
club is responsible for organizing sporting events, football or 
athletic matches, and also any literary or artistic activities 
which are approved under the political syllabus. At company 
level, wall newspapers are printed, and a small library main- 
tained. 

Lastly, the regimental ‘Zampolit’ is responsible for the selec- 
tion, training, and supervision of the political officers at 
battalion and company level, whose responsibility it is to see 
that not one soldier, whatever his duties, is neglected in the 
drive for political indoctrination. 

The method of indoctrination is, generally speaking, of two 
kinds: political occupation and political information. 

Political lectures (politzanyatiye) normally take place twice a 
week, in groups, according to the rank and political standard 
reached by the soldiers. It usually consists of a lecture by the 
regimental prcryagandist on a theoretical subject, on the 
history of the Communist Party, or the development of the 
Soviet Army. The audience, whether officers or men, may ask 
questions, and frequently the speaker finds its difficult to answer 
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them, especially pointed questions on the collective-farm sys- 
tem, and the standard of living in the Soviet Union. 

Political information (politinformatsia) is held daily, and con- 
sists of readings from the Press or a short lecture on foreign 
affairs, with particular emphasis on criticism of Britain and 
America. The principle of political information is to keep the 
soldiers informed on the Soviet interpretation of current affairs, 
while political occupation aims at actual indoctrination with 
Communist theory and practice. Sometimes, on important 
occasions, the regimental ‘Zampolit’ himself addresses mass 
meetings of all ranks, but generally he restricts his personal 
activities to the officers, and to the administrative work of his 
department. 

Candidates for the position of political officers are chosen 
from the ranks of Party members both in and outside the Army. 
They attend one of the Military Political schools established in 
the main centres in the Soviet Union, and after a two-year 
course they are commissioned as lieutenants. There are shorter 
courses for NCOs, who undertake less responsible posts, such 
as the head of a company library. Once these candidates have 
qualified they come under the Chief Political Administration, 
and are no longer available to the Army for purely military 
postings. But although the political officers are thus separated 
from the commanders, they remain officers on the strength of 
the unit. They should not be confused with the counter- 
espionage branch, which acts as a kind of secret police within 
the Army. 

The counter-espionage personnel are not soldiers at all; they 
belong to the State Security Service, and only wear uniform 
for their work in the Army. Just as the political officer is no 
longer a ‘commissar’—i.e. no longer supervises the military 
functions of the commander—so his police functions have been 
transferred to the more terrible Security Service, over which 
the Army has no control. The difference between the two is best 
summarized by noting that the soldier may dislike, despise or 
tolerate the political officer, but he avoids and fears the MVD 
branch like the plague. 

To sum up, therefore: the purpose of the political admini- 
stration is to convince all ranks in the Soviet Army that their 
first loyalty lies with the Communist Party, and to send them 
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away from their term of service politically educated in Com- 
munism. The main propaganda lines used by the political 
officers are: the raising of morale and discipline; the encourage- 
ment of heroism in battle by examples drawn from war ex- 
perience; the systematic indoctrination of hatred towards the 
probable enemy; vigilance against spies; and cultural and 
sporting activities designed to supplement battle training and 
raise morale. 

Now to what extent does the political department succeed? 
Do the officers and men believe all that they are told? It is 
difficult to give an accurate answer to this question, but there 
seem to be two lines of general agreement: first, that all ranks 
dislike, and even resent political instruction, and second, that 
on the whole they believe what is said about foreign countries 
and international affairs, but are sceptical on internal Soviet 
matters. For an officer or soldier, political instruction after a 
hard day’s training is an unwarranted intrusion on his free 
time, a boring, unnecessary waste of time. But it is accepted as 
part of military service. On subject-matter, most material on 
foreign affairs, especially the Western countries, is couched in 
terms flattering to Russian patriotism, and this, combined with 
the fact that very few Soviet soldiers have been abroad, pre- 
disposes them to believe stories about germ warfare, mass un- 
employment, or that the novels of Charles Dickens accurately 
describe life in Britain to-day. On home affairs the ‘Zampolit’ 
has a hard task convincing peasant soldiers of the benefits of 
life on a collective farm; the soldiers know from their own 
experience that the political officer is lying. In short, the Soviet 
servicemen are realists: the ‘Zampolit’ has a job to do, an un- 
necessary job, and one which causes much annoyance and bore- 
dom, but a job which has to be tolerated as an integral part of 
the service. Some make themselves liked in spite of their job, 
others carry it out in a way which arouses resentment and even 
hatred; but no ‘Zampolit’ ever made himself liked and re- 
spected because he was a ‘Deputy Commander for Political 
Affairs’. 


CHAPTER 20 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF POLICY 
AND STRATEGY 


General of the Army A. Guillaume 


SINCE 1917, SOVIET POLICY in war and peace and the 
strategy supporting it have been seen by many people as a 
mystery incomprehensible to the Western mind. But we believe 
that it is only a lack of knowledge of Soviet problems that has 
created this mystery. 

The Soviet Union is, undoubtedly, a country of closely 
guarded secrets. But the structure of the Soviet system, its 
aims and its methods can be properly understood only if seen 
against the background of the Marxist-Communist doctrine 
and the series of events which took place during the thirty-eight 
years following the October Revolution. 

We constantly refer to the ‘Communist creed’ or the ‘Com- 
munist ideology’. But to the Communists themselves there is no 
question of a religion. To them Communism as such is a new 
science. 

Karl Marx defined the laws of nature, which, according to 
the doctrine of historical materialism, determine the evolution 
of mankind. Marx argued that the factors governing this evolu- 
tion were neither great men nor great ideas, but improvement 
in the means of production which determine the standard of 
living. meee pa 

He maintained that ‘man’s existence is not governed by his 
consciousness. On the contrary—it is his social condition which 
rules his consciousness.’ . 

In fact, throughout the ages, the means of production has 
been the factor which determined the structure of a society, 
its ideology and its political institutions. To the hand-tool 
corresponded the age of feudalism. To the family workshop 
and small domestic industry corresponded the age of the 
bourgeoisie. In the Communist view, to the machine era, both 
in agriculture and industry, must correspond the age of world 
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Communism, which alone can organize production according to 
requirements and end the capitalist exploitation of man by man. 

In the Communist view the whole tragedy of our time lies inthe 
stubborn refusal of the capitalist States to recognize this fact. The 
Communists claim that the most highly industrialized countries 
in general, and America in particular, are thus living under 
abnormal and illogical conditions, known in Communist 
terminology as ‘contradictory conditions’. These ‘contradic- 
tions’ are bound to lead to the ultimate destruction of the 
capitalist system. This, however, will be preceded by a series of 
gradually worsening crises of over-production and under- 
production, or, in other words, social crises which will cul- 
minate in wars launched by the capitalist Powers for the pre- 
servation or conquest of world markets. 

This concept—that Communism must finally be established 
over the whole world and that its establishment cannot be 
achieved without a conflict—has made it imperative for Soviet 
policy to be buttressed by a strategy designed to ensure at all 
times the security of the Soviet Union and to enable it to win 
any war that might be forced on her. Since 1917 the Soviet 
Union, following a policy cautious at first but growing gradually 
more aggressive, combined with a strategy based on this 
policy, has undergone a transition from defensive to offensive 
action in accordance with the strength of the Communist 
régime and the changing balance of power. 

The October Revolution was followed by a period of con- 
siderable internal difficulties, increased by the war against the 
counter-revolutionary forces which was supported from abroad. 
Then followed a period of consolidation of the régime going 
hand-in-hand with the construction of a military machine 
primarily designed to safeguard national independence. 
Throughout those two periods policy and strategy followed a 
pattern of ‘safety first’. The Soviet Union felt weak, isolated, 
and threatened. The memory of external intervention in the 
form of foreign troops fighting alongside the counter-revolu- 
tionary forces was still fresh in her mind. For that reason, her 
diplomacy never lost sight of possible rifts between the capitalist 
countries and was always ready to exploit any that might pre- 
vent the formation of an anti-Soviet bloc. During that time 
her strategy was one of ‘defensive vigilance’. 
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Suddenly the publication of Mein Kampf revealed the exist- 
ence of a direct threat. Thereafter, Soviet policy and strategy 
were planned and implemented in relation to that threat until 
the final victory of 1945. 

The Soviet Union, realizing that she was the main target for 
Nazi expansion, emerged from her isolation. She sought military 
alliances and political support. In 1934 she signed the Franco- 
Soviet Pact and entered the League of Nations. This she com- 
bined with lavish subsidies and political directives to the Com- 
munist parties abroad. Simultaneously she increased her 
military power, and—on the pretext of assisting the Spanish 
Republicans—used Spain as a testing-ground for new types of 
tanks and aircraft. 

Meanwhile, the shortcomings of the League of Nations and 
the Anglo-French policy of non-intervention were becoming 
increasingly evident. The prospect of having to meet sooner or 
later the full impact of Germany’s military might induced the 
Soviet Union to come to terms with Germany, so as to gain time 
for building up her own defences. In 1939, in defiance of Franco- 
British overtures, the USSR signed the German-Soviet Pact. 

Never before had the mutual dependence of policy and 
strategy been more clearly demonstrated. The time gained by 
Soviet diplomacy was now used for an intensive defence effort. 
The Soviet people were prepared for an onslaught which every- 
one knew to be unavoidable. Nevertheless, the suddenness and 
violence of that onslaught took the Soviet leaders by surprise. 
With the rearmament drive in full swing, Soviet factories began 
to turn out increasing numbers of tanks, guns, and aircraft. 
Industrial production was supplemented by an unprecedented 
industrial de-centralization. Three new production centres 
were set up behind the protective barrier of the Urals and the 
Volga long before the German attack. These industrial bases 
were built around the iron-ore of Magnitogorsk and the coal- 
fields of Karaganda and the Kuzbas. The breathing-space 
afforded by the German-Soviet Pact was further used for the 
evacuation to these ‘safe areas’ of the bulk of the staff and 
machinery of the principal factories in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kharkov, and Stalingrad. 

To complete the process, the Soviet Union also improved her 
lines of retreat. Shamelessly but with a consummate sense of 
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reality the Red Army entered Poland immediately after the 
Polish collapse, incorporating provinces with several million 
Ukrainians and Belorussians. Similarly, other Soviet forces 
entered the Baltic States. 

These easy conquests gave the Soviet High Command the 
elbow-room it desired. But they created a salient whose flanks had 
to be made secure. Hence the winter campaign against Finland 
in 1939-40 and the subsequent annexation of Karelia, whereby 
the Soviet Baltic fleet was assured of freedom of movement. 
Hence, too, the ultimatum to Rumania followed by the in- 
corporation of Bessarabia and Bukovina—two potential start- 
ing-points for an enemy offensive wishing to outflank from the 
south the salient formed by Galicia and Belorussia. 

Throughout the intervening period strategy took pre- 
cedence over political policy. The precarious pact between the 
two fundamentally rival ideologies can be appreciated only if 
one bears in mind the Soviet leaders were influenced throughout 
by a realistic appraisal of the issues at stake. 

This realism became even more evident during the years of 
the national emergency when all energies tended towards a 
single goal: winning the war. During those years politics were 
more than ever subordinated to strategy, all decisions having as 
it were a common denominator: ultimate victory. 

After the second half of 1941, in her relations with other 
Powers, and the better to secure their material aid, the Soviet 
Union completely changed her political complexion. Reverting 
to the role of the pre-revolutionary ‘Holy Russia’, she dissolved 
the Comintern and put ‘Communism for export only’ into cold 
storage. To overcome such mental reservations as might still 
exist and stir all sections of the community to action, the Com- 
munist Party resorted to a policy of out-and-out Nationalism. 
The doors were opened to Communist and non-Communist 
alike, and an attitude of unparalleled tolerance became the 
order of the day. It was now enough to be brave to be con- 
sidered a good Communist. Nor was this all. To win over the 
clergy and the practising followers of the Orthodox faith, per- 
mission was given in 1943 for the Church to elect a Synod. 
This sudden reversal of official policy was also calculated to 
impress the Western Powers and enhance Soviet prestige in the 
Balkans and the Middle East. Last but by no means least, a 
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super-human war effort made possible the lavish use of 
materials which produced the famous victories of 1944, the 
liberation of the USSR, and the drive to Berlin. 

After VE Day, policy and strategy, now closely intertwined, 
made the most of military victory. The attitude adopted by the 
Soviet Union was unmistakably that of a conqueror. In con- 
trast to the Western Powers, resting on their laurels after a 
hard-won victory, the USSR, marshalling her strength, lost no 
time in pursuing her political objective: the establishment of 
world Communism. Her diplomacy, backed by the intimidating 
power of armed forces still maintained on a war-time footing, 
cast its net wide both eastwards and westwards. 

With Soviet support Mao Tse-Tung contributed an empire 
of 500 million people with practically untapped resources. 
Satellite governments took over nearly all of Central Europe. 
In addition, through the medium of the powerful Communist 
parties which had emerged from the Resistance movements, 
the USSR continued her internal disruption of the Western 
capitalist countries. And without moving a single Soviet soldier 
she sought to undermine the economic and military structure of 
her former allies by activating storm-centres in Greece, Indo- 
China, and Korea. 

Such, then, was the relationship between policy and strategy 
in the Soviet Union up to the time of Stalin’s death. It was 
policy which determined the objective to be reached—the 
establishment of World Communism. Strategy’s role was to 
serve at one moment as a shield, at another as a sword of that 
policy. The only explanation for this unique combination, of 
which there are but few and transient examples in the capitalist 
countries, must be sought in the truism that the Soviet Union is 
essentially the country of unity. 

This unity is borne out by: 

I. a uniform doctrine; which, conceived by Karl Marx 
was elaborated by Lenin and put into operation by Stalin; 

2. uniformity of power; power which since 1917 has been 
concentrated in the same hands with no Cabinet crises other 
than a few death sentences; 

3. uniformity in the training of political and military 
leaders; 

4. uniformity in the training of army and nation. 
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The last two points deserve particular attention, for they 
epitomize the outstanding features of the Soviet régime. 

Political leaders who, with complete equanimity, contem- 
plate war as a development following inevitably from the 
application of their political theories are naturally the kind of 
people who must be conversant with military problems. Lenin 
had made a thorough study of Clausewitz. But—according to 
Stalin—what he had studied was not Clausewitz the warrior, 
but Clausewitz the politician. To the Soviet leaders, Clausewitz 
stands out as the typical representative of the industrial era; 
not as the planner of the machine age. 

Actually, it was Engels whose influence was greatest on Soviet 
military thinking. Engels was the friend and follower of Karl 
Marx, who instructed him to make a detailed study of military 
science in the light of dialectical materialism. And this is what 
Engels wrote: 


‘Military success depends on the production of armaments, which, 
in turn, depends on production in general. In other words, every- 
thing depends on the economic situation and the material resources 
available to the armed forces. Military concepts have not been 
radically changed by military master minds but by the invention of 
new weapons and the changes they brought about in the organiza- 
tion of armies. The influence of outstanding military commanders is 
limited to adapting conventional methods of warfare to new weapons 
and fighting men. The emancipation of the proletariat will give rise 
to a proletarian military technique, quite different from all the 
others and entirely novel in its concepts.’ 


Engels’ ‘new technique’ was in fact what is known as parti- 

san warfare. Proof of this—if proof were needed—was his com- 
ment on the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 of which he 
said: 
‘I wonder what would have happened, when the Germans invested 
Paris, if the entire population had risen against the enemy, cut his 
communications, harassed his troops and caused a general atmo- 
sphere of insecurity. The answer is simple: the Germans would have 
had to raise the siege.’ 


The paramount importance of armaments and the role of the 
partisans in any future war—such was the substance of Engels’ 
conclusions. These conclusions became the guiding principles 
of Stalin, who acted on them both in preparing Soviet industries 
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for war-time production and in the actual conduct of opera- 
tions. He infused these ideas into his close associates, the most 
prominent of whom had, like Stalin himself, made their mark 
during the Civil War either as political leaders—such as 
Kaganovich—or as military chiefs—such as Zhukov and 
Konev. Both Stalin and his closest collaborators were followers of 
that master of modern Soviet strategy—Marshal Shaposhnikov. 

It thus came about that under Stalin’s stewardship the 
common background of the Soviet leaders introduced into the 
system of government an element of close partnership between 
policy and strategy without parallel in any other country. 
Similarly, there can be no doubt that the partnership between 
Army and nation has been, and still is, closer than anywhere 
else, owing to the complete uniformity of the Soviet educational 
system. 

In accordance with the Communist doctrine, it is the appeal 
to the masses, which are made to undergo military training 
organized on a large scale at all levels from primary schools to 
universities, that keeps the Red Army supplied with regular 
officers, non-commissioned officers, specialists, and other ranks. 

Military training goes hand-in-hand with political in- 
doctrination. The upshot of this dual education is an intense 
patriotism which is still further developed in the élite organiza- 
tions of the Communist Party such as the Komsomol or 
the semi-military OSOAVIAKHIM (now reorganized as 
DOSAAF), 

It is thus evident that Soviet youth is from its earliest age 
brought up in surroundings conducive to the development of a 
‘socialist consciousness’. This may be construed as meaning that 
the individual Soviet citizen is first and foremost a soldier en- 
trusted with the defence of the socialist régime constantly 
threatened by capitalist Powers. 

The product of this non-stop propaganda is a standard type 
of Soviet citizen. The mind of that citizen is so conditioned as to 
convince him of the greatness of his country, which only a 
short while ago was among the most backward, but now has no 
worthy rival other than America. 

This ‘consciousness’ has filled the younger generations with 
immense pride, and constitutes one of the basic elements of the 
new Soviet patriotism. 
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It goes without saying that this all-embracing uniformity was, 
until Stalin’s death, greatly helped by the concentration of all 
power in the hands of a single, undisputed leader. It would be 
idle at this stage to attempt any deductions from the past as 
regards the future. Too little is known as.yet about these events, 
and more time will have to elapse before relevant conclusions 
can be drawn. There are, of course, a great many elements of 
unity that have not been affected to any marked degree by the 
death of Stalin. But there are others which may not withstand 
the pressure of circumstances. 

One thing is certain. So long as the fundamental unity of 
doctrine survives, the political and military leaders of the 
Soviet Union—the architects of Soviet policy and strategy— 
will go on supporting one another for the realization of the sum- 
total of all their endeavours: ‘the establishment of the Com- 
munist Society’. 
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CHAPTER 2I 
GEOGRAPHY AND STRATEGY 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. O. Miksche 


Various FACTORS oF different nature determine the 
strategy of an army—the most important being the geo- 
political situation of a State vis-d-vis its potential adversaries, 
along with its capacity in man-power and industrial produc- 
tion, its psychological attributes, and the traditions of its own 
people and army. An analysis of these factors is necessary if we 
are to forecast the probable strategy of the Soviet Union. 

The task of every General Staff is to prepare the country for 
a possible war. As things are at present, the Soviet High Com- 
mand has to foresee a conflict in which it might be engaged 
against Powers superior in industrial production but weaker in 
military man-power. 

Geographically this ‘Empire’, bounded by the Baltic and 
Black Seas in Europe and by the North Pacific in the Far East, 
is in a practical sense isolated from the main ocean routes, and 
from other important regions. For reasons which we shall 
examine later, the principal objective of Soviet strategy would 
probably be to carve a way through to the decisive geo- 
political areas, seize them, and thus create a fait accompli 
difficult to alter. It would mean operating in the direction of 
such strategic areas of decisive value as are approachable by 
land, with the purpose of depriving the opposing sea and air 
Powers of the bases from which they could exploit their 
technical superiority. In certain circumstances one could hardly 
describe such a strategy as being purely offensive. It might be 
offensive-defensive, perhaps even preventive, according to the 
principle that attack is the best form of defence. 

Geo-politically the Soviet Union, together with its satellites 
in Europe and Asia, forms a compact block. The citadel of this 
orbit lies within the great triangle Moscow, Omsk in Siberia, 
and Baku on the coast of the Caspian Sea. Here are to be found 
many of the principal industrial areas and sources of raw 
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materials, playing in the life of this country the same role as the 
Ruhr does in Germany. 

The simplest way to analyse the problems of Soviet defensive 
strategy is to take the hypothesis of an offensive and examine 
the chances of success in the various theatres of war. On all 
sides immense distances separate the natural jumping-off bases 
of enemy offensives from the above-mentioned citadel. The vast 
depths of the Russian steppes in the west, of the Siberian 
taiga in the east, and of the deserts and mountain ranges of 
Central Asia, together form an outer ring of defence. 

Between Norway’s North Cape in the west and the Behring 
Straits in the east, nature itself guards the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union. In spite of all technical progress, land operations of any 
decisive character are here inconceivable. In the Far East the 
‘Empire’ is protected by the coast of the Pacific Ocean, which 
at the same time acts as a barrier to any further expansion, 
which would be possible only in the form of great amphibious 
operations such as the conquest of Japan, a landing in Alaska, 
or on Formosa—a type of undertaking which, on account of the 
comparative weakness of her Navy, would be beyond the 
capacity of Soviet Russia either now or in the foreseeable future. 
On the other hand there would be no beiter prospect for any 
attacker attempting to penetrate into the interior of Russia 
through Siberia, via Manchuria or elsewhere. There is nothing 
in this desolate region which would justify the sacrifices en- 
tailed. Some 3,000 miles separate the important industrial 
areas of the Urals from the Pacific coast—from which Moscow 
itself lies at a distance of about 5,000 miles. 

Although a part of the Siberian taiga region could lend 
itself to mechanized warfare, high mountains, especially round 
about Lake Baikal, constitute a very serious obstacle to an 
invader. Communications are scarce and in proportion to the 
enormous distances inadequate for armies operating in sufficient 
strength. The campaign seasons are short, the winters long and 
more severe than anywhere else in the world. As long as Moscow 
can count upon the alliance with China and North Korea, with 
Japan no longer a military power as in the past, a few Soviet 
divisions would suffice to keep the Far East safe. 

In the south, between the Pamir Plateau and the Black Sea, 
the Soviet frontiers are protected by high mountain ranges and 
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vast deserts. The only likely base for a possible invasion would 
be the coast between the Persian Gulf and Pakistan, from where 
a penetration northwards—via Persia and Afghanistan—with 
the aim of capturing the industrial districts of the Urals and 
other important regions has an appearance of being possible. 
But as is the case in the Far East, the natural obstacles are very 
formidable. The distance which such a campaign would have to 
cover is twice as long as the farthest advance by the German 
Wehrmacht to the Caucasus in 1942. Not a single railroad, no 
highway worthy of the name, directly connects the coast of the 
Indian Ocean with Central Asia, whereas the Soviet High 
Command could avail itself of three or even four railways to 
concentrate its forces on the Persian frontier and in Turkestan. 
It would also have the further advantage of being able to supply 
them from the relatively near industrial regions of the Urals, 
while its opponents would be compelled to transport all materials 
over much longer sea routes—in certain circumstances via 
the Pacific or round Africa: distances three times longer than 
the lines of communication between America and England in 
the last war. 

To sum up: whilst the Soviet High Command would operate 
between the Far East, the Pamir Plateau, and the Black Sea, 
on much shorter internal lines, the invader would depend on 
the considerably longer outer lines of communications. Even 
for mechanized or air warfare, enormous distances everywhere 
separate the main bases from the decisive objectives of the 
campaign, whilst formidable natural obstacles block the way. 

Better prospects would appear, at first sight, to lie in a land- 
ing on the shores of the Black Sea, somewhat after the pattern of 
the Crimean War. That would, of: course, depend on the 
Dardanelles being kept free. Whether an amphibious operation 
on the lines of the Normandy invasion would be practicable 
in face of an opponent possessing considerable air power—and, 
now, atom bombs—is a question which no one can answer 
to-day with any certainty. 

The spaces of the Soviet Union in Europe are incomparably 
more open than those in Asia. Through the broad steppes of the 
former lies the traditional invasion road into the interior which 
was used by Charles XII (1709), later by Napoleon (1812), and 
finally by Hitler. And nowhere is it better known shat in 
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Moscow how near Hitler came to reaching his goal. The 
numerous ports of Western Europe and the highly developed 
railway system as far as the Polish frontiers make it possible to 
maintain and manceuvre large modern armies. But also further 
to the east, in the interior of Russia, the country is incom- 
parably richer in communications than any part of Asia. 

The Second World War ended with a very marked improve- 
ment in the strategical situation of the Soviet Union in Europe. 
A chain of countries—East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria—form in front of the borders 
of the Soviet Union proper a kind of deep periphery position 
which can simultaneously also serve as an important jumping- 
off base for offensives in the direction of Western Europe and 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

In Europe a static defence, either on the Oder, the Elbe, the 
Rhine, or elsewhere, would hardly conform to the interests of 
Soviet strategy. Whereas nothing would be gained by a static 
front between the North Sea and the Swiss frontier, a Soviet 
offensive in this theatre of war would offer many advantages. 
The following considerations may be conclusive: 

1. The total mobilization of the countries of Western Europe 
can be prevented only by invading them. At the same time 
such a move would deprive the Soviets’ non-European oppo- 
nents of those areas where they could land and deploy their 
forces. 

2. The occupation of Western Europe would considerably 
increase the productive capacity of the Soviet orbit’s industry— 
especially in branches in which it is still weak, such as precision 
engineering. A part of these activities could be transferred into 
the interior of Russia in order to protect them against air 
attack. Great numbers of German, French, and other specialists 
would be available to the Soviet production. 

3. An invasion of Western Europe would also improve the 
air and sea strategical situation. A large number of the air bases 
from which targets can be attacked in the interior of Russia 
would be pushed a long way back. The air war against the 
British Isles could be conducted at close range from aerodromes 
captured in France, Holland, and Belgium. The possession of 
the Western Europe coast-line would enhance the prospects of 
the Soviets in a new air-sea battle for the Atlantic. 
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In such a case, the first phase of military operations would 
inevitably take the form of battles for the Straits. At the begin- 
ning of hostilities one of the tasks of the Soviet Army would be to 
force the gateways to the high seas for the Soviet Fleet and 
submarines, locked in the Baltic and Black Sea. This would first 
entail the conquest of the Danish peninsula, in order to free the 
passage through the Skagerrak and Kattegat into the North 
Sea. As regards the Soviet Navy in the Black Sea, the Soviet 
arms would first have to reach the Dardanelles through Bulgaria 
and Greece in order to open the way into the Mediterranean. 

Of course, a deep penetration of the Soviet armies through 
Western Europe would leave their right flank seriously exposed 
from the Scandinavian peninsula and the British Isles. Con- 
cerning Scandinavia, from there it would be possible for 
opposing air forces to attack, at relatively short flying distances, 
targets in the Baltic countries, Poland, and East Germany— 
through which regions run the principal lines of communica- 
tion between Eastern and Western Europe. This circum- 
stance, and the necessity to keep the Skagerrak and Kattegat 
open for the Soviet Navy, make it doubtful whether the 
Scandinavian countries would be able to maintain their 
neutrality in case of war. The possession by the Soviets of sea 
and air bases on the western coast of Norway would be a 
further advantage in the conduct of operations in the Atlantic. 

Not only in Central Europe, but also in Finland, the result 
of the Second World War furnished the Soviets with very 
advantageous springboards. On account of the mountainous 
nature of the Scandinavian countries and the high fighting 
qualities of their inhabitants, the conquest of this peninsula 
would be difficult, but not impossible. The operations in 
Northern Europe would not have to begin at the same time as 
those in Central-Western Europe, but only in a second phase. 

Another direction from which the right flank of an advance 
through Western Europe could be threatened would be from 
the British Isles. In view of the relative weakness of the Soviet 
Fleet, a landing on the English coast could hardly be risked. 
The only possible strategy would appear to be the neutraliza- 
tion of the British Isles from the Channel coast by means of air 
attack or rockets. 


The last war has shown that in a struggle against the West 
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the occupation of Europe as far as the Pyrenees is not decisive. 
The possibility of blockading certain sea-strategically important 
points would present another opportunity for the Soviet High 
Command to improve its position at sea. This is especially the 
case in the Mediterranean. A campaign across Western Europe 
fulfils its complete strategic purpose only if it succeeds in 
pressing on as far as Gibraltar, in order to close the western 
entrance of the Mediterranean. The natural bridgehead to 
Gibraltar is the Iberian Peninsula. Just how much of an 
obstacle the Pyrenees would constitute to a well-equipped 
modern army has never been demonstrated. In any case, tanks 
cannot go bounding about across mountain-sides, and where 
roads can be blasted into precipices, heavy material has to halt. 

Still more effective would be a Soviet strategy which, in 
combination with the invasion of Western Europe, would 
launch simultaneously a campaign in the Middle East with the 
aim of driving through to the Suez Canal on the one hand and 
the Persian Gulf on the other. These two offensives—the in- 
vasion of Western Europe and that of the Middle East—to- 
gether would form a co-ordinated strategic ensemble, a gigantic 
pincer movement isolating the Mediterranean. Gibraltar in the 
west, Suez in the east are the most important key positions to 
be captured by the Soviet Power and both can be reached by 
land. In actual fact they are inseparabie—the two entrances to 
the Mediterranean function like two valves working in close 
reciprocity. 

For a campaign in the Middle East the Azerbaijan area and 
West Turkestan would appear to be suitable departure bases. 
The distance between the Soviet frontier with Persia and Suez 
is some 1,200 miles—i.e. about as far as Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s main base near Cairo was from Tripoli. Here, as in 
the Pyrenees, the terrain is not easy. The number of roads 
through the mountains of Kurdestan and the Syrian desert is 
limited. But, as already mentioned in another connexion, the 
Soviet High Command can count on four railways down to the 
Caucasus and Turkestan. Another factor is the resistance of 
the Turkish Army. This, however, would have both hands full 
in holding the Dardanelles on the left and defending the 
Caucasus front on the right, besides having to guard the 
800 miles long coastline of the Black Sea. 
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The situation which such an isolation of the Mediterranean 
would create can be summed up as follows: 

1. The seizure of Gibraltar and Suez by land approach 
across Western Europe and the Middle East would represent 
the only possibility for the Soviet High Command, deprived of 
superiority at sea and relying mainly upon man-power, to 
develop a strategic offensive simultaneously in three of the 
five continents—i.e. Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

2. By sealing off the Mediterranean and all the bases in and 
around it—such as Italy, Malta, Sicily, Crete, Cyprus—the 
Balkan Peninsula and Turkey would be isolated. Unless 
Gibraltar and Suez are held, the North African coast, including 
Morocco, loses its strategical importance and cannot be used, 
as in the last war, as a base for the reconquest of Europe or the 
Middle East. The opponents of the Soviet Powers would in 
effect be thrown back beyond the Sahara. 

3. The Mediterranean would have to be vacated by the 
opponents’ navies, and as a result the Soviet Fleet would be- 
come predominant in these waters. Shipping would be com- 
pelled to take the three times longer route round Africa, thus 
reducing its effectiveness and enhancing the effort of the Soviet 
Navy to attain parity. 

4. Such a situation would have an incalculable effect on the 
Asiatic and African peoples, raising the prestige of the Soviet 
Union and undermining that of its adversaries. 

In the hypothesis of the strategic conception as analysed 
above, an Italian front on the Adria or in the Alps, as well as 
the theatre of war in the Balkan peninsula, would be of second- 
ary importance. In the first phase of operations the Soviet High 
Command would have to concentrate all its efforts on capturing 
the two entrances to the Mediterranean. The simultaneous 
opening of a third front on the Balkan peninsula would be only 
a dispersion of effort. The one important strategic objective 
here would be the Dardanelles, but it is questionable whether it 
would be really necessary to give priority to this target. The 
Yugoslav and Greek Armies are scarcely strong enough to 
create a threat by advancing northwards into the Danube 
Basin. Probably the Balkans would become the field of action 
of the satellite armies. The old national rivalries, which still 
play a dominating role in the lives of these peoples, could be 
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usefully exploited by the Soviet strategy. The Bulgarians would 
fight the Serbs, Turks, and Greeks, in order to seize Macedonia 
and Thrace, and the Hungarians and Rumanians have old 
territorial claims in northern Yugoslavia, in the Bacska, and in 
the Banat. Further, Czech or Polish troops would probably be 
very reliable occupation forces in Germany. 

In connexion with the above there are certain other ques- 
tions which arise. The primary one is whether the Soviet High 
Command is in a position to produce the necessary means for 
the realization of such a strategic conception. The standing 
Soviet Army numbers some 175 divisions. As has happened 
twice in the past, its mobilization might also in the future begin 
about six weeks before the start of hostilities. The following 
would be its approximate capacity: 


M-Day (beginning of mobilization) 175 divisions 
of the standing army 
M-Day plus 42 days 
a further 125 divisions—i.e. a total of 300 divisions 
M-Day plus 3 months, 
a further 100 divisions—i.e. a total of 400 divisions 
M-Day plus 6 months, 
a further 50 divisions—i.e. a total of 450 divisions 
of different grades 3 


According to these figures, 300 divisions. would be ready on 
the forty-second day of mobilization. On the assumption that 
the Soviet High Command would initially direct the main 
effort against the two entrances of the Mediterranean, one 
could visualize the deployment of its forces somewhat as 
follows: 


H-Day (beginning of hostilities) i.e. gand day of mobilization 
Western Europe and Central Europe 200 Soviet 
12 Czech 
20 Polish 
3 East German 


total 235 divisions 


1 In compiling the figures of the Soviet mobilization it was estimated that the 
classes called up within the first three months would already be trained, whereas 
those called up later would require a short period of instruction, In comparison 
with the average Western type of division, the Soviet divisions are one-third less in 
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Finland 15 Soviet 


Balkan Peninsula and Italy. ' 15 Soviet 
15 Rumanian 


7 Hungarian 


8 Bulgarian 
total 60 divisions 
Caucasus and Turkestan 50 Soviet 
Far East 10 Soviet 
Inside the Soviet Union 10 Soviet 


grand total 300 Soviet and 
65 Satellite divisions 


Within another six weeks after the outbreak of hostilities the 
picture could develop somewhat on the following lines: 


H-Day plus forty-two days—i.e. after three months of mobilization 


Western Europe and Central Europe 250 Soviet 
16 Czech 
27 Polish 

6 East German 


total 299 divisions 
Finland 15 Soviet 
Balkan Peninsula and Italy 25 Soviet 
20 Rumanian 
9 Hungarian 
10 Bulgarian 


total 79 divisions 


Caucasus and Turkestan 70 Soviet 
Far East ' 15 Soviet 
Inside the Soviet Union a 30 Soviet 


grand total 405 Soviet and 
88 Satellite divisions 


Such a strategical deployment would be well within the 
capacity of the Soviet High Command, and we have displayed 


strength, In the last war the American Army comprised sixty infantry divisions 
one cavalry division, sixteen airborne divisions, and seven marine corps divisions. 
The British Empire mobilized sixty-eight divisions (United Kingdom thirty, India 
sixteen, Australia nine, Canada six, South Africa two, New Zealand three and the 
various Colonies two). ; 
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it here firstly to give an idea of the magnitude of the issues in- 
volved, and secondly to substantiate our theoretical considera- 
tions by means of practical details. The foregoing proves that 
the Soviets are capable of simultaneously operating in the two 
main theatres of war indicated in this study. 

The Soviet High Command disposed of a considerable stock 
of weapons from the last war, since when the industries have 
not ceased manufacturing new ones. The basic armament of 
the satellite armies emanates from the captured German 
material. 

The strength of the Tactical Air Forces, organized in twelve 
Air Armies, is estimated by experts at 20,000-22,000 aircraft, 
and would be amply sufficient to support the operations of 
the ground forces in the two main theatres of war. Even then 
a sufficient number of machines would remain available to 
defend the air-space over the Soviet Union. 

The often-expressed opinion that the Soviet Army would be 
unable to overrun Europe because of the difficulty of supply to 
such vast masses of troops is also worthy of examination. Accord- 
ing to reports, large reserves of provisions and petrol have been 
accumulated in Poland and Czechoslovakia, which are in- 
tended to serve as forward bases. Furthermore, the Soviet 
armies are accustomed to living off the land, and their supply 
problems are simpler than those of the Western Powers. A 
British division needs a minimum of 350 tons of supply a day, 
an American division from 400 to 500; the Russians would need 
only 150 to 200 tons daily, and might do with less. An army 
which fought its way from Stalingrad to Berlin, through twice- 
devastated country—a distance double that from the Elbe to 
the Pyrenees—would certainly cope with provisioning diffi- 
culties in the incomparably richer territories of Western Europe. 
In this respect a campaign in the Middle East would appear to 
present worse problems. 

The picture would be incomplete without mentioning, at 
least briefly, the problem presented by atomic warfare. At 
present the Western Powers are basing their strategy on bombs 
that are too big and on armies that are too small, whereas the 
East has both at its disposal—the big bombs and the big 
armies. America’s superiority in the field of strategic air war is 
gradually diminishing—and what remains are but illusions, to 
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which nevertheless many are still clinging with obstinacy. It 
would be madness to pulverize Moscow or Leningrad in reply 
to a Russian invasion of Western Europe—because of the 
enormous risk of London and Paris being reduced to ashes some 
hours later. 

No matter how violently and rapidly one may act, it is not 
possible to destroy simultaneously all the opponent’s resources, 
so that enough will always remain for him to be able to riposte 
almost immediately. The big bombs are not a universal reply to 
all kinds of aggression, and it is questionable whether they ever 
were such. The sole justification for their existence lies in deter- 
ring the opponent from resorting to this kind of suicidal warfare. 

Too little account is taken of the possibility that war could 
come about in a different way, while the hypothesis of a sudden 
Russian attack on Western Europe covers only one of the con- 
ceivable variants. The argument that strategic air war would 
be unavoidable because the governments of Western Europe are 
not able to provide the otherwise necessary number of ground 
forces is but partly true. At present the types of division de- 
manded are of a kind far too expensive for European countries 
to equip. Moreover it is hard to see how these clumsy monsters 
—comprising nearly 3,000 vehicles, and depending therefore on 
complicated and excessively cumbersome auxiliary services, as 
well as on an uninterrupted and abundant output from heavy 
industries—could survive on an atomic battlefield. In compari- 
son the Soviet standing divisions are simple, adaptable and 
cheap to equip, while the greater part of the mobilized troops 
would still be armed with weapons from the last war. 

It seems, indeed, to be absurd that a Western coalition, 
amounting to some 400 million people—compared with the 300 
million of the USSR and its satellites—cannot produce more 
than 20 active divisions in Western Europe to meet the threat 
of some 170 divisions—i.e. reckoning that about two-thirds of 
the 260 divisions (175 Russian) maintained in the standing 
armies of the USSR and its satellites are available for use in 
this area. Moreover the disproportion would be much increased 
on mobilization. Such a threat would fade if the West had forces 
proportionate to its population, and of similarly simple pattern 
—and it should long ago have been possible to create them. 


CHAPTER 22 


THE HIGH COMMAND AND 
GENERAL STAFF 


Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff 


AT THE PRESENT TIME the Soviet armed forces are united 
under a Ministry of Defence. Throughout the period of Soviet 
rule, the Army and Navy have alternately existed under inde- 
pendent ministries (formerly ‘peoples’ commissariats’) and 
under combined administration. During the recent war they 
were independent; from 1946 to 1950 unified; from 1950 to 
1953 independent; and they have been unified since the 
governmental reorganization which immediately followed the 
death of Stalin. At no time has the Air Force been represented 
by a ministry. 


THE MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 


Marshal of the Soviet Union Georgy K. Zhukov became 
Minister of Defence in February 1955. His appointment had 
particular interest for several reasons. It was the first time that a 
professional military officer had been given responsibility for 
all the armed forces (Marshals Voroshilov, Stalin, and Bul- 
ganin, who headed unified ministries before, during, and after 
the war, respectively, were ‘political marshals’). Secondly, it 
reflected the increased political power of the military leaders 
following Stalin’s death, Beria’s purge, and Malenkov’s deposi- 
tion. And thirdly, it signalized the return to power of the 
Marshal whom Stalin, from jealousy and fear, had banished 
after the war to secondary commands distant from Mos- 
cow. 

The Ministry of Defence is specifically charged with ‘drafting 
plans for the development, construction, and equipment of the 
Soviet Army; organizing and constructing the armed forces; 
directing the organization of troop formations of constituent 
republics [of the USSR]; developing and improving all 
weapons and technical material; equipping the Soviet Army 
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with all weapons, and providing it with all types of supplies’. 
The main components of the Ministry are: (1) the Military 
Council (composed of the Minister and his deputies); (2) the 
General Staff; (3) the headquarters of the Chief (or Main) 
Administrations (or Directorates) of the Ground Forces, Naval 
Forces, Army Air Force, Rear Services, Long-range Air Force, 
Air-Defence Forces, the Chief Inspectorate, and a number of 
less significant administrations; (4) the Chief Political Admini- 
stration; and (5) the Military Districts (within the USSR) and 
groups of Forces (stationed abroad, as presently in East Ger- 
many). It is useful to examine each of these in turn.? 

Little is known of the Military Council; indeed, it may no 
longer exist by that name. But in any case its functions must be 
performed, whether on a formal or an informal basis. There 
have been no official announcements of the present first deputies 
and deputies. Nonetheless, the deputies are usually so named 
ex officio, and we can indicate the incumbents with some con- 
fidence. 

Marshal of the Soviet Union Alexander M. Vasilevsky is 
Zhukov’s First Deputy Minister for General Affairs. Vasilevsky, 
after the war, remained closest to Stalin and Bulganin of the 
professional marshals, and served as Minister of War from 1949 
to 1953. Marshal of the Soviet Union Ivan S. Konev, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the newly-formed ‘Eastern European 
treaty organization’, or joint command of satellite and Soviet 
military forces (with headquarters in Moscow), has the rank of 
deputy minister. Chief Marshal of Aviation Pavel F. Zhigarev 
may be a first deputy minister, although so far as we know he 
is still a simple deputy, despite the increasing importance of 
his position as Commander-in-Chief of the Air Forces. Finally, 
Marshal of the Soviet Union Vasily D. Sokolovsky, Zhukov’s 
Chief of Staff in 1945, serves now in an analogous post as 
Chief of the General Staff and Deputy Minister of Defence. 
These five men presently represent the highest level of the Soviet 
High Command. 


* Sovetskoye Administrativnoye Pravo (‘Soviet Administrative Law’), Moscow, 1950, 
p. 239. 

2 For more extensive discussion of the doctrine and missions of the various com- 
ponents of the Soviet armed forces, the interested reader is referred to my study 
Soviet Military Doctrine (Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1953); How Russia Makes War: 
Soviet Military Doctrine (George Allen and Unwin, London, 1954) 


. 
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There is a second level composed of other deputy ministers: 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Ground Forces; the Chief 
Inspector; the Chief of Artillery; the Chief of the Tank Troops; 
the Chief of the Rear Services; the head of the Chief Political 
Administration; and probably the Chief of the Long-range Air 
Force, the Chief of the Air-Defence Forces, and the Chief of 
the Airborne Troops. 

Before discussing further the key agencies of the High 
Command, it is useful to visualize the organizational frame- 
work of the Ministry of Defence. The chart on p. 256, simplified 
by the omission of a number of minor administrations, presents 
the essential structure of the Soviet High Command. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Ground Forces does not 
exercise operational command of field forces. As head of the 
Chief Administration for the Ground Forces he is responsible 
for the preparation of tactical doctrine for the infantry, and for 
the development of ordnance, weapons, and equipment for the 
ground forces (except for tanks and artillery). Subordinate to 
his chief administration are administrations for the signal 
troops, engineers, chemical warfare units, and the cavalry. 
The heads of the chief administrations for artillery, tank troops, 
and airborne troops are similarly responsible for preparation of 
tactical doctrine, technical training, and development of 
weapons ordnance for their respective arms. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Navy exercises more direct 
control over the Soviet fleets, flotillas, and shore commands, 
Similarly, the Commander-in-Chief of the Air Forces, in addi- 
tion to representing all the air forces in the Military Council, 
and guiding overall air-force training and aircraft ordnance 
development, has direct control over the Army Air Force. The 
Long-range (Strategic) Air Force, and the Air-Defence Forces 
(the latter includes the warning system, fighter interceptors, 
and anti-aircraft missiles and artillery) are independent opera- 
tional commands as well as headquarters which develop tactical 
doctrine. 

The Chief of the Rear Services, in the ministry and in field 
commands, is not subordinate to the Chief of Staff, but rather 
is directly responsible to the Minister of Defence (and in the 
field the unit commander) for all logistical and support func- 
tions. 
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THE GENERAL STAFF 


The Soviet General Staff functions as an armed forces general 
staff, although basically it is the organ of the Soviet Army. 
The Navy and the Army Air Force each maintains a ‘main 
staff’, largely mirroring the functions and organization of the 
General Staff, with such peculiarities as the natures of the 
respective services require (e.g. the Main Staff of the Army 
Air Force has a meteorological section). 

The General Staff comprises six sections or administrations, 
of which two are ‘chief administrations’: 


The Chief Administration for Operations. 

The Chief Administration for Intelligence. 

The Signal Communications Administration. 

The Organization and Mobilization Administration. 
The Topographical Administration. 

The Historical Administration. 


The Soviet General Staff, both under the influence of the pre- 
revolutionary Imperial General Staff and from study of the 
German General Staff, adopted a system which generally 
parallels the German experience.! Thus, for example, the head 
of the Chief Operations Administration is deputy chief of staff, 
definitely ranking above the other section heads. At present, 
General of the Army M. S. Malinin is chief of the operations 
section. Marshal Vasilevsky, incidentally, rose from Deputy 
Chief of Operations in 1940, to Chief of Operations in 1940-42, 
to Chief of Staff in 1943-48 (except for a brief period when he 
was in command of the Far Eastern campaign in 1945), to 
Minister of War (in 1949-53), to his latest position of senior 
First Deputy Minister of Defence. The Chief Administration for 
Operations is the heart of Soviet war-planning. The various com- 
bat arms and the rear services are represented here by liaison. 

The Chief Intelligence Administration co-ordinates the in- 
telligence sections of the Naval and Army Air Force main 
staffs, and is the central military intelligence collection, evalua- 
tion, anddissemination organization. It servesvarious commands 
as well as the General Staff through special briefs and regular 


1 The development of the Russian Imperial and Soviet general staffs is well 
traced in the study by Colonel J. D. Hittle, USMC, The Military Staff (Military 
Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 1949), pp. 199-262. 
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periodic reports by area and by subject. There exists a parallel 
foreign intelligence service of the secret police (formerly 
NKVD, MVD, MGB, and currently KGB). Counter-intelli- 
gence is not an armed-forces function. In peacetime and in war 
the secret police maintains counter-intelligence sections within 
the army at all echelons. 

The Organization and Mobilization Administration and the 
Topographical Administration supervise the matters indicated 
in their titles. The Signal Communications Administration is 
believed to be a top-level message centre. The Personnel 
(Cadres) Chief Administration, it will be noted, is not a part of 
the General Staff. 

A few words should be devoted to the Historical Administra- 
tion. This institution plays an active and important role in the 
formulation of military doctrine, and even strategy. Again the 
parallel to the German tradition is apparent. Among the 
channels of its influence are the limited-circulation periodical 
Military Thought, and occasional published (as well as other, 
secret) books, monographs, and reports. In addition, the 
Voroshilov General Staff Academy and the Frunze Academy 
(command and staff) are closely associated with this admini- 
stration; unlike the numerous other service academies and 
schools, they are attached directly to the General Staff. In 
addition, there is an influential Administration for the Study of 
the Experience of the War, which formulates new doctrinal 
concepts based on intensive study of past military operations. 
The Historical Administration numbers many generals among 
its workers. (Its importance is also evident in the fact that 
Marshal Boris M. Shaposhnikov, after illness forced his retire- 
ment from the post of Chief of the General Staff in November 
1942, headed the Historical Administration until his death in 
1945.) 

Such, then, is the structure of the Soviet General Staff. 


THE STAVKA 
It should be noted that in the Second World War the General 
Staff and the Military Council were superseded by two special 


? See Chapter 23, ‘The Soviet Intelligence Services’, for a more extensive dis- 


cussion of the military and secret police intelligence and counter-intelligence 
organization and operations. 
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bodies. On goth June 1941 a State Defence Committee (GKO) 
was created, consisting of five to eight members of the ruling 
Politburo and headed by Stalin. This body exercised complete 
power for the conduct of the war until it was dissolved on 
19th September 1945. More important was the creation of a 
Stavka (or GHQ), directly subordinate to Stalin and the GKO. 
It was this body, composed of the twelve to twenty senior 
military officers from all arms and services, which advised 
Stalin and developed the basic strategic plans for the conduct of 
the war. The Chief of the General Staff (Marshal Shaposhnikov, 
later Marshal Vasilevsky) was a member, and the General 
Staff was directly subordinated to the Stavka to provide informa- 
tion and to plan operations conceived by it. Stavka representa- 
tives themselves assumed command of many key campaigns. 
Marshal Zhukov, as First Deputy Commissar of Defence and a 
member of the Stavka through the whole war, personally com- 
manded the Moscow counter-offensive in December 1941; 
the Stalingrad counter-offensive in November 1942; the Orél, 
Belgorod, Kursk, Kharkov, and Smolensk operations of the 
summer and autumn of 1943; the First Ukrainian Front in its 
advance in the spring of 1944; and finally the First Belorussian 
Front from December 1944 to May 1945, sweeping from the 
Vistula to the Oder and on to Berlin. Marshal Vasilevsky like- 
wise, as Second Deputy to Stalin and a Stavka member through- 
out the war, directed a number of operations including Stalin- 
grad, and personally commanded the Third Belorussian Front 
in its drive to Koenigsberg in the spring of 1945, and the Far 
Eastern campaign in August 1945. Some other Stavka members 
on occasion assumed direct field commands. But, generally, the 
‘Front’ (as the Soviets termed their army group) commanders 
were given operational plans worked out by the Stavka and 
General Staff. Soviet military doctrine distinguishes between 
three levels of the military art: strategy, ‘the operational art’, 
and tactics. In the Soviet conception, the Stavka high command 
was strategic, the fronts were ‘operational’ level, and all smaller 
formations (from field army down) were tactical. 

In 1946 the Stavka was abolished, and the Military Council 
and General Staff resumed the functions of determining military 
policy and war-planning, respectively. In the event of war, 
there would probably be a return to something similar to the 
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State Dekenee Committee-Stavka system. What difficulties 
might arise as a result of the somewhat divided political leader- 
ship which has succeeded Stalin cannot be measured, but they 
wouid doubtless exist. 


THE MILITARY DISTRICTS AND GROUPS OF FORCES 


The forces in the field, as we have seen, are directly under the 
command of the Minister of Defence. The usual peacetime 
organization for directing military formations is the system of 
‘military districts’. At present there are twenty-three such 
districts. The military districts are geographical commands 
embracing all military units and installations within their 
defined areas, excepting only the political police (border 
guards and internal-security units) and sometimes special 
military bases. The peace-time frontier military districts are the 
nuclei of wartime ‘fronts’ (army groups). The interior military 
districts may become ‘fronts’ or armies, or may continue to 
serve as training centres, depending on their individual mobili- 
zation orders and the character of the war. The military dis- 
tricts are directly subordinate to the Minister of Defence. 
Only in the Far East does a special area command embrace 
three military districts for operational purposes. 

The commander of each military district is a senior officer 
with extensive experience in combat command. At present, 
over half of the military district commanders are marshals or 
generals of the army, and the remainder are senior colonels- 
general. The key posts are: 


The Moscow Military District 
(Marshal K. S. Moskalenko) 
The Leningrad Military District 
(General of the Army M. V. Zakharov) 
The Baltic Military District 
(General of the Army A. V. Gorbatov) 
The Belorussian Military District 
(Marshal S. K. Timoshenko) 
The Kiev Military District 
(Marshal V. I. Chuikov) 
The Maritime Military District and Far Eastern Command 
(Marshal R. Ya. Malinovsky) 
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In addition to the military districts, there are: 


The Group of Forces, Germany 
(Marshal A. A. Grechko) 

The ‘Eastern European Treaty Organization’ 
(Marshal I. S. Konev) 

The Polish Army 
(‘Marshal of Poland’ K. K. Rokossovsky) 


These key military districts and special commands (and certain 
other military districts on the periphery) are virtually on a war- 
ready basis at all times. 

The commander of each military district is ‘the supreme 
commander of all troops and military installations located in 
the district’, with certain limitations we shall note presently. 
The commander’s staff is composed of a chief of staff (who is 
the senior deputy commander), a ‘deputy commander for 
political affairs’, a ‘deputy commander for the rear services’, 
and air force, artillery, and tank commanders. The Com- 
mander, Chief of Staff, and Political Deputy form the military 
council of the district. The staff sections are not in a line of 
command from their counterparts in the General Staff and 
Ministry of Defence, but are directly under the commander 
of the district. Nonetheless, much of their business is directly 
handled with the corresponding chief administrations of the 
ministry. 

Units of the Air Defence Forces and the Long-range 
(Strategic) Air Force are not operationally subordinate to the 
commander of the military district, but only administratively 
and logistically so. Other units, including the Army Air Force 
(tactical aviation), are operationally subordinate as well. The 
four major fleet commands (Black Sea, Baltic, Northern, and 
Pacific) control shore installations, naval air units, and the six 
numbered surface fleets. They are equivalent to military 
districts. 

The primary peace-time duty of the military districts, groups 
of forces, and fleets is, of course, training. 


POLITICAL CONTROLS IN THE ARMED FORCES 


In our discussion of the Soviet High Command we have not 
examined the role of the Communist Party. All the senior 
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officers are, of course, members of the Party. Marshal Vasilevsky 
announced in October 1952 that over 86 per cent. of all 
officers were members of the Communist Party or of its youth 
organization, and Molotov stated in March 1955 that 77 per 
cent. of the armed forces as a whole were party affiliates. The 
Party (and its youth adjunct, the Komsomol) accordingly has 
its own ‘cells’ and bureaucracy of committees throughout the 
armed forces (including one for the Ministry high command), 
as well as in all other institutions in the Soviet Union. The 
function of these committees is to weld together and control all 
party members. 

The Chief Political Administration, which we have men- 
tioned but have not discussed, is a separate and possibly more 
important organization than the party cells and committees. 
It is directly subordinate to the Military Section of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, although nominally in 
the chain of command below the Minister of Defence. The 
Chief Political Administration controls a complete system of 
political officers from Ministry to company level. These political 
officers, formerly notorious as ‘military (or political) commis- 
sars’, are now ‘deputy commanders for political affairs’ and 
are assigned to all units down through regimental level. No 
longer must the political officer countersign every operational 
order, as was required until late 1942. But the importance of 
these officers is still considerable. Their primary function is 
indoctrination. Officers and enlisted men are required to study 
ideological texts and to attend numerous lectures on political 
themes; the political officers organize and conduct this in- 
doctrination. Also, the political officers have general responsi- 
bility for maintenance of morale, and they submit (through 
their own channels) periodic reports on the state of morale of 
their units and its officers. 

Recently, the authority of the commander has been re- 
emphasized and that of the political officer, by implication, 
reduced. This may have been done either at the behest of the 
professional officers in the High Command, or it may have 
been done in order to curry their favour. The ela ss remains, 
however, essentially the same. 

The secret police counter-intelligence officers are a separate 
institution; in fact, -_ are under the KGB or Committee for 
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State Security (which is not a part of the Ministry of Defence). 
Counter-intelligence, in the Soviet conception, is directed 
primarily against the personnel of the Soviet armed forces, and 
only to a lesser extent against actual or potential enemy pene- 
trations. We have characterized the chief function of the 
political officers as indoctrination; the chief mission of the 
counter-intelligence officers is surveillance, and their second 
mission is liquidation of any anti-Soviet tendencies uncovered 
by surveillance. 

Thus there are three separate organizations paralleling the 
normal military chain of command: the Communist Party and 
Komsomol cells to maintain ties with members of the Party; 
the Chief Political Administration to indoctrinate the armed 
forces as a whole; and the Chief Administration for Counter- 
intelligence to uncover and eliminate questionable persons in 
the armed forces.! All report at their highest levels to agencies 
outside the Ministry of Defence, despite their theoretical sub- 
ordination to it. 


THE HIGH COMMAND AND SOVIET POLICY 


The recently increased prominence of the senior Soviet military 
leaders has led to speculation on the role of ‘the military’ in the 
present Soviet leadership. This is not a question to which we can 
fruitfully address ourselves in the present discussion. Nonethe- 
less, several general observations can be made. 

At the zgoth Party Congress in February 1956, Marshal 
Zhukov was elected a candidate member of the Presidium. Mar- 
shals Voroshilov and Bulganin, to be sure, are members of the 
former body, and Marshal Bulganin is Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers. Very likely, for personal political reasons, Bulganin 
will seek to continue to ‘represent’ the military as much as his 
new duties (and his colleagues) allow. But in any case, it is 
becoming necessary for the political leaders to deal through 
Marshal Zhukov, and this is emphasized by the Marshal’s new 
appointment. 

Perhaps most important of all, the nature of the political 
and strategic problems which the Soviet Union must face in 


1 The reader is again referred to this author’s Soviet Military Doctrine, Chapter 14, 
for a more detailed discussion of these three institutions and their effects on the 
morale of the Soviet armed forces. 
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the era of thermo-nuclear weapons, approaching nuclear parity, 
and expected technological weapons developments, requires the 
participation of the military leaders. What the ultimate effects 
of this tendency will be, no one knows, not even the Soviet High 
Command. 


CHAPTER 23 
THE SOVIET INTELLIGENCE SERVICES 
Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff 


‘INTELLIGENCE’, STATES THE Soviet Field Regulations, ‘will 
be conducted permanently and ceaselessly.’ There is only too 
much evidence on the seriousness with which this objective is 
pursued by the Soviet Union. Before discussing the organiza- 
tion and operation of Soviet military and police intelligence and 
counter-intelligence, it may be useful to look a little more 
closely at the role of intelligence in Soviet military and political 
thinking. 


THE ROLE OF INTELLIGENCE 


Razvedka, the Russian word for intelligence, is broad in meaning, 
comprising what we understand by all the meanings of ‘in- 
telligence’ as the collection of information, the institution for 
this process, and also reconnaissance. 

While intelligence activity is of course by no means a Soviet 
monopoly, it has come to occupy an extremely significant place 
in Soviet thought and actions. Bolshevik suspicion and con- 
spiritorial proclivities have persisted into latter-day Soviet be- 
haviour. The Iron Curtain is massive testimony to Soviet in- 
telligence consciousness. Since the mid-1930s, and most 
recently in the case of Beria, the purge of former Soviet political 
leaders has usually been accomplished by absurd allegations of 
intelligence activities for foreign Powers. Nonetheless, as Stalin 
openly declared in 1939 to the Eighteenth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party: ‘Our army, punitive organs, and intelligence 
service no longer have their sharp edge turned to the inside of 
the country, but to the outside, against external enemies.’ * 
Soviet foreign espionage had, of course, been active long before 
this statement was made. In fact the first Soviet ambassador 


1 The present discussion is, in part, based on the study Soviet Military Doctrine, 
by Raymond L. Garthoff, cited in Chapter 22 of this book. 
2 Stalin, J. V., Voprosy Leninizma (‘Problems of Leninism’), 11th edition, 
Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1952, p. 646. 
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(Joffe, Soviet ambassador to Germany in 1918) was summarily 
expelled for the flagrant abuse of his diplomatic privileges in 
support of Soviet intelligence in Germany. 

In March 1937, in an unpublished political speech to the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, Stalin illustrated 
the importance of intelligence by the statement: 


‘In order to win an engagement in time of war, it is necessary to have 
several corps of Red Army men. But in order to pluck this victory on 
the front, several spies somewhere on the army staff, or even divi- 
sional staff, capable of stealing the operational plan and giving it to 
the opponent, is all that is necessary. In order to construct a great 
railroad bridge, thousands of men are needed, but in order to blow 
it up, several people are sufficient. Tens and hundreds of such 
examples could be given.’ ? 


These statements may serve to illustrate the general import- 
ance of intelligence in Soviet doctrine and practice. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF INTELLIGENCE AND 
COUNTER-INTELLIGENCE 


At least three separate establishments in the Soviet bureau- 
cracy engage in intelligence activities. One of these is the 
Ministry of Defence, the second is the Committee for State 
Security (KGB), and the third is the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs (MVD). Contrary to the general impression, the MVD 
(formerly NKVD) is not the major intelligence or counter- 
intelligence agency, as once it was. The KGB, created in 1954, 
is in effect the successor to the MGB or Ministry for State 
Security, which was merged into the MVD immediately follow- 
ing Stalin’s death, in March 1953. Both the KGB and MVD are 
secret (political) police agencies, in distinction to the military 
intelligence organs of the Ministry of Defence. Both are descend- 
ants of the ill-famed Cheka, GPU, OGPU, NKVD, and 
NKGB, of earlier years. Z 

Military intelligence is organized by and under the Chief 
Intelligence Administration (Directorate), GRU, of the General 
Staff. Naval and air intelligence, as well as ground forces 
interests, are included in its authority. The naval and army air 
force main staff operate subordinate intelligence administra- 


1 Cited in the manual Obshchaya Taktika (‘General Tactics’), Vol. I, Moscow 
1940, p. 27. ie : 
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tions. The GRU is represented in the military districts and all 
larger army formations, through division level. In addition, the 
central GRU of the General Staff operates foreign espionage 
networks. We shall discuss its operations later. 

The KGB is the primary intelligence, counter-intelligence, 
surveillance, and security organ of the Soviet State. Its main 
functions are distributed among its five main components: 


The Foreign Intelligence Administration (INU) 

The Special Political Administration (SPU) 

The Economic Administration (EKU) 

The Counter-intelligence Administration (KRU) 

The Chief Administration for [ Military] Counter-intelligence 
(GUKR) 


Chief among these for espionage is the INU, although the 
other sections also operate abroad to a limited extent. The 
SPU is the internal security and surveillance organization. 
Its authority has declined since the fall of Beria, although it is 
not possible to say to what degree. It is the secret police check 
on the Communist Party and Government hierarchies. The 
EKU is concerned with economic counter-intelligence, as its 
name indicates. The KRU has general control over counter- 
intelligence. The Chief Administration for Counter-intelligence 
(GUKR) has jurisdiction over all elements of the Ministry of 
Defence, but it is entirely responsible to the KGB. 

The third Cabinet level agency concerned with intelligence 
is the Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD). Now shorn of most 
of the functions in this field, the MVD retains but a limited 
role. Among its chief sections are the chief administrations for 
internal security troops (GUVV) and the border guards 
(GUPV). These are uniformed and armed political police 
organized on military lines. Among their duties, particularly 
the border guards, is the acquisition of positive intelligence on a 
tactical level concerning adjoining countries and their military 
forces. 

In this chapter we shall examine in turn (1) the foreign in- 
telligence (espionage) operations of the military intelligence, 
(2) foreign intelligence by the secret police, (3) the internal 
intelligence operations of the secret police and para-military 
police troops, and (4) counter-intelligence. 
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OPERATIONS OF MILITARY INTELLIGENCE (GRU) 


A number of cases of Soviet military intelligence operations 
abroad have been uncovered and publicly discussed in recent 
years. The most detailed account available is The Report of the 
Royal Commission (1946), which investigated the Canadian 
espionage network exposed by the code clerk Igor Gouzenko. 
This report documents in considerable detail the establishment 
and operations of the military intelligence net headed by the 
then Military Attaché, Colonel Zabotin. Another case which 
has been reported in some detail is the Sorge spy ring un- 
covered in Japan in late 1941. A third is the account of the ‘Red 
Chapel’ ring which operated in Switzerland during the war, 
written by Alexander Foote, the former radio operator of this 
net. 

The Canadian spy case revealed the extensive preparation 
and wide scope of activity of military intelligence operations in 
an ‘allied’ country. The Report of the Royal Commission 
reveals much about Soviet espionage methods, which we need 
not review here. 

The ‘Red Chapel’ network operating in Switzerland achieved 
a notable success immediately prior to the Soviet-German war. 
An anonymous source on the German General Staff informed 
this net of the German plans for the invasion of the USSR, and 
even provided the date of the invasion. It would have been 
quite understandable if the Soviets were wary of an anonymous 
warning of this sort, except that the same information was 
acquired in May 1941, from an old and trusted agent—Richard 
Sorge in Tokyo. Moreover, the United States and Great Britain 
each warned Stalin through diplomatic channels. Stalin was all 
the more suspicious of the information in view of this multi- 
lateral confirmation, and he apparently concluded it was all 
a British trick to embroil the Soviet Union with Germany! 


1 See The Report of the Royal Commission, Ottawa, 1946, 773 pp.; Igor Gouzenko 
The Iron Curtain, New York, 1948, 279 pp.; ‘The Sorge Spy Case’, The Congressional 
Record, Vol. 94, Part 12, 81st Congress, roth February, 1949, Appendix pp. A705- 
23; Major-General Charles A. Willoughby, Ret’d., Shanghai Conspiracy: The Sorge 
Spy Ring, New York, 1952, 315 pp.; Alexander Foote, Handbook for Spies, New York 
1949. For good general surveys of Soviet foreign intelligence and espionage wc 
David J. Dallin, Soviet Espionage, New Haven, 1955, and E. H. Cookridge Sallie 
Spy Net, London, 1955. ~~. , 
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Even after the invasion, the German source in contact with the 
network in Switzerland (which continued to provide highly 
valuable information until late in 1944) was not believed in 
Moscow for several months. Moreover, in the sole instance 
when, due to a change in German plans for an operation, in- 
formation already provided became incorrect, the source was 
ignored for a long time because ‘the Centre’ (the Soviet idiom 
for intelligence headquarters in Moscow) was suspicious of a 
‘plant’ by the Abwehr. Only after months of careful checking 
were they again convinced the information was reliable, after 
all. 

In addition to espionage, the GRU collects and evaluates 
information on the military forces of all countries obtained from 
a variety of ‘open’, as well as secret, sources. As mentioned 
earlier, intelligence briefs (‘svodki’) are regularly distributed to 
regional field commands. 

There is a rivalry (especially covering espionage) between 
military intelligence and the foreign intelligence operatives of 
the secret police. 


OPERATIONS OF SECRET POLICE FOREIGN 
INTELLIGENCE 


The Foreign Administration (INU) of the KGB is the rival to 
military intelligence in espionage. The scope of its interests are 
broader, encompassing political and economic affairs in 
general, and overlapping with military intelligence on military 
affairs. The scope of its activities is also much broader; it con- 
ducts roughly three-fourths of all foreign intelligence opera- 
tions. 

The most celebrated secret-police espionage case of recent 
years was that of the Rosenberg atomic spies in the United 
States. The Canadian case, although a military network, also 
contained evidence of a parallel secret-police ring operating 
independently in Canada at the same time. Almost certainly 
there was also at least one parallel military net in the United 
States. In each case, only one of the two organizations was un- 
covered, bearing witness to the soundness of the Soviet system 
of multiple parallel, but entirely separate, espionage rings. 

Prior to the Second World War there also existed inde- 
pendent Comintern networks. In the post-war period most of 
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this work has been taken over by the secret-police organization, 
although individual foreign Communists are also used by 
military intelligence networks (as in the Canadian spy ring). 

The effect of the arrest and execution of Beria and a number 
of other senior secret-police officials led to a certain demoraliza- 
tion among secret-police agents abroad. Vladimir Petrov in 
Australia, Lieut.-Colonel Yury Rastvorov in Japan, and 
Lieut.-Colonel Grigory Burlitsky and Captain Nikolai Khokh- 
lov in Germany, and perhaps others, defected to the West in 
1953 and 1954. As a consequence of these defections, the activity 
of the secret-police foreign intelligence may now be somewhat 
circumscribed by zealous overseas operatives of the Counter- 
intelligence Administration (KRU) and Special Political Ad- 
ministration (SPU). 


OPERATIONS OF INTERNAL INTELLIGENCE 


Internal intelligence collection is of two kinds: the collection of 
information on developments in the Soviet Union, and the 
collection of information in the border regions on the neigh- 
bouring countries (satellites as well as neutrals and ‘capitalist’ 
Powers). 

The former is the province of the Special Political Admini- 
stration (SPU) of the KGB. This organ of surveillance of the 
Party and Government has probably declined in importance 
since Stalin’s death and Beria’s arrest and execution. The in- 
formation obtained is not counter-intelligence, but is rather a 
secret guidance on internal developments for the benefit of the 
top leadership. 

The internal security para-military police and border guards 
are both part of the Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD). 

All frontier guard units are controlled centrally by the MVD 
through the Chief Administration of Border Troops. The 
entire length of the Soviet land and sea frontier are divided 
into border districts. The number of border districts varies, 
but presently is on the order of fifty. Within each of the 
border districts there are one or more border guard regi- 
ments, depending on the prevailing conditions in the area 
and the degree of Soviet concern over illegal border activity in 
the particular sector. Border units not only have the responsi- 
bility of preventing unauthorized traffic across the Soviet 
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frontier, but are also charged with the defence of Soviet terri- 
tory in the event of outside aggression until relieved by regular 
units of the Soviet Army. In order to perform these functions, 
the border troops have organized extensive networks of in- 
formants both within the Soviet Union and in foreign territory 
immediately adjacent to the Soviet frontier. The mission of these 
networks is to report any indication of illegal border crossers or 
other unauthorized activity within the jurisdiction of the border 
troops. In addition, the agent networks in foreign areas adjacent 
to the Soviet frontier are also required to report any informa- 
tion which may suggest a possible attack on Soviet border posts. 
Such information would include foreign troop movements or 
any increased military activity near the Soviet frontiers. In the 
tradition of Soviet intelligence operations there is much over- 
lap and duplication in this effort. The Intelligence Section of 
the Border District Headquarters operates networks which are 
entirely independent from similar networks controlled from 
regimental or even battalion levels. The Soviets feel that no 
harm can result from such duplication, and that in the event of 
‘compromise’ of one net there will always be another one in 
operation, thus providing continuity. The system, however, does 
not always work out smoothly. Sometimes the same individual 
may be picked up by two nets, while ostensible confirmation of 
some item of information may in reality have emanated from 
the same source. 


OPERATIONS OF COUNTER-INTELLIGENCE 


As we have seen, the operations of counter-intelligence are 
divided between the KRU or Counter-intelligence Administra- 
tion of the KGB, and the GUKR or Chief Administration for 
Counter-intelligence in the armed forces, also a section of the 
KGB. The KRU is responsible for counter-intelligence opera- 
tions in the various civilian party, governmental and economic 
establishments of the Soviet Union, and has its sections and 
operatives throughout the entire bureaucracy. We need not 
discuss it further, as our interest here is in its equivalent in the 
armed forces, the GUKR. 

During the Second World War the counter-intelligence 
organization in the armed forces was reorganized several times. 
It acquired its present name and form in the spring of 1943. 
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Until 1946 it was also called Smersh, a portmanteau word con- 
tracted from the Russian words for the phrase ‘Death to Spies’. 
During the war it was ostensibly part of the Ministry (then 
Peoples’ Commissariat) of Defence, but at all times it was in 
fact an arm of the secret police. In the autumn of 1946 the 
GUKR was openly transferred to the MGB, formalizing the de 
acto situation. 

Despite the fact that the counter-intelligence officers in the 
armed forces are secret police officers, they masquerade as 
military men. Not only do they wear military uniforms, but 
even the insignia of the units to which they are attached. For 
example, the counter-intelligence officer in an artillery regi- 
ment would wear artillery insignia just like any other officer 
on the unit staff. 

There is a Counter-intelligence Administration at the level of 
military districts, army groups (Front), and fleets. At army, 
corps, and division there is a smaller Counter-intelligence 
Section. The basic operative is the regimental counter-intelli- 
gence officer (upolnomochenny). He organizes a network of in- 
formers at all levels of organization within his regiment or 
equivalent unit. These informers are not secret-police per- 
sonnel, but simply selected to give surveillance coverage over 
all personnel of the unit. Some are ‘recruited’ by the counter- 
intelligence officer, others are recommended by the political 
officer or unit party secretary, but many are ‘blackmailed’ 
over slight infractions of the rules into becoming reluctant in- 
formers. 

The counter-intelligence officers at all levels, while nominally 
subordinated to the unit commanders, maintain entirely inde- 
pendent channels of command (and even communication). 
This is true from regimental level to the level of the Ministry, 
where, as we have noted, the GUKR is directly subordinated 
to the KGB. There is, as one might expect, some tension and 
mutual suspicion between the counter-intelligence officer and 
the regular commander. Apparently this is usually mitigated 
by the two avoiding one another. 

The duties of the counter-intelligence officers, at all levels, 
may be summarized as follows: (1) surveillance of all officers 
and men to detect potentially anti-Soviet tendencies in speech 
or deed, and in general to keep a vigilant watch over political 
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attitudes; (2) discovery of hostile foreign intelligence penetra- 
tions (and in wartime, interrogation of prisoners of war and 
local civilians); and (3) security of documents, facilities and 
secret installations, and the like. These functions embrace not 
only those usually regarded in the West as ‘counter-intelli- 
gence’, but also those pertaining to surveillance over the 
officers and men of the Soviet armed forces themselves. 

The secret police (KGB) also conducts another form of 
counter-intelligence, through a special organization. This 
activity is aptly termed by the Soviets ‘disinformation’—that is, 
the ‘planting’ of false information by various techniques in 
oraer to mislead foreign intelligence agencies. Little need be 
said about.this activity, except to note its importance in Soviet 
eyes. Vladimir Petrov, the former secret-police agent in the 
Soviet Embassy in Australia, has since his defection described 
some of the Soviet disinformation activities in that country. 

There is another organization which has active counter- 
intelligence functions, the MVD. As we have seen, the border 
troops of the MVD operate networks of agents used both for 
positive intelligence and counter-intelligence. The internal 
security troops, however, are strictly concerned with counter- 
intelligence. These troops are organized in field divisions, which 
are controlled from Moscow by the Chief Administration of 
Internal Troops of the MVD. Their primary mission is to sup- 
press any organized activity inimical to the interests of the 
Soviet Government and Communist Party, particularly 
organized resistance to or insurrection against Soviet rule. 
Internal troops derive their information about potentially 
rebellious elements in the USSR from two sources. They 
receive the results of the investigations conducted by the KRU, 
SPU, and other elements of the KGB, and at the same time 
they organize their own informational networks among the 
local population to report any indications of organized dis- 
sidence. The internal troops divisions are usually stationed in 
areas where there are reasons to believe that armed opposition 
to the Soviet régime might develop. Accordingly, the nets 
developed by the internal troops are usually of short duration. 
When the division moves to another area, the intelligence 
section usually notifies other internal security organs, which 
may then take over an entire network or individual members, 
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depending on the scale of continued counter-intelligence 
operations in the area. 


This discussion has necessarily been too brief to require sum- 
mary. Two points should, however, be noted. First, it is im- 
portant that there is friction between the armed forces and the 
secret police. This friction has two sources: rivalry in foreign 
intelligence and espionage, and military resentment over the 
fact that military counter-intelligence and surveillance within 
the armed forces is entrusted to the alien secret-police organiza- 
tion. 

The second general observation is that despite inefficiency 
caused by distrust of rival agencies, ideological predispositions, 
extensive duplication, and other causes, there is every indica- 
tion that on the whole Soviet intelligence and counter-intelli- 
gence are effective. Soviet espionage is conducted on a tre- 
mendous scale, and its opportunities are considerable because 


of the freedom of travel and of uncensored publication in the 
Free World. 


CHAPTER 24 


TiS SUrEPLY SYsSpEM OF THE 
SOVIET ARMY 


Lieutenant-Colonel Hans Hinrichs 


I. CHARACTERISTICS OF SOVIET DIRECTION 
OF SUPPLIES 


RED ARMY SUPPLIES in the Second World War were in cer- 
tain respects essentially different, both as regards organization 
and working methods, from the corresponding services of the 
German Army and the armies of the Western Allies. They were 
as follows: 

(a) Supplies were planned and directed by the all-powerful 
State Defence Committee (GKO) and the Economic Council, 
connected with it. The actual provision, however, was the duty 
in the first place of sixteen of the thirty-nine people’s com- 
missariats. 

(b) Below people’s commissariat level, work was largely de- 
centralized. Chains of command differed for supplies of 
ammunition, weapons, and special equipment. As a result the 
communications of the Red Army were inundated with inven- 
tory reports and indents. 

(c) The commands of rifle corps, which were dissolved 
between the autumn of 1941 and the summer of 1942, were only 
tactical commands; their responsibility for supplies was re- 
stricted to the needs of the troops immediately subordinate to 
them. The commands of ‘fronts’ functioned in the first place as 
distribution centres for supplies passing through; they carried 
out transport duties to subordinate armies only to a limited 
extent. The principal responsibility for supplies rested on the 
People’s Commissariat for Defence and the Army Commands. 

(d) The rule prevailed that the chief of the rear area and the 
chiefs of the various arms dealt directly with the commander of 
the troops, and not through the chief of staff. This impeded 
the organized movement of supplies according to tactical 
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requirements, and a chief of staff could become the real deputy of 
the commander only if he had the necessary stature and tact. 

(e) Important supplies were generally carried in transport of 
the superior formation so that divisions could do with little 
transport for supplies. 

(f) Even when Lend-Lease became effective the Red Army 
was very short of lorries. As a result the railways were used 
wherever possible, even for carriage to formations smaller than 
armies. Short trains, with two or three wagons were often used 
for this purpose. For the same reason, improvised horse-drawn 
supply columns were frequently employed, even for armoured 
and mechanized formations. 

(g) Since man and horse needed little, supplies often consisted 
only of weapons, ammunition, and fuel. Wherever possible the 
armies lived on the land. When in the winter fighting of 1942 
and 1943 parts of the Red Army had made big advances, the 
men lived for weeks and months on uuthreshed grain and horse- 
meat, and the horses themselves on roof-thatching. 

Towards the end of the war the Soviet High Command 
achieved the decisive break-through thrusts by a manifold 
superior concentration of materiél, and thus emphasized the role 
of supply as essential to success. Efforts to secure this culminated 
in 1946 in the raising of the central office of the chief of supplies 
to the rank of a general command. The importance attached to 
supplies is also reflected in the following regulation (Vremennyi 
Polevoi Ustav December 1943) : ‘Successful operations of combat 
troops depend decisively on the uninterrupted work of the 
supply troops. The maintenance of supplies for the troops is 
among the most important duties of all commanders and staffs.’ 


2. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUPPLY SERVICE 


In June 1941 Red Army supplies were directed by three groups 
of offices in the People’s Commissariat for Defence. Inde- 
pendent ‘administrations’ dealing direct with the people’s 
commissar existed for the supply of food, fuel, medical and 
veterinary supplies. Collection and distribution of weapons, 
ammunition, and special equipment were in the hands of the 
central offices of the generals responsible for services. The entire 
transport was the responsibility of three ‘administrations’ under 
the General Staff of the Red Army. 
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Serious shortcomings of co-ordination and securing of 
supplies appeared during the first weeks of the war when part 
of the front collapsed owing to the arteries of supply being cut. 
It was recognized that collection and transport of supplies 
must be directed by one authority, and this led to a concentra- 
tion of important supply offices as early as the beginning of 
August 1941. Stalin’s order No. 0257, of 1st August 1941, 
created the post of Chief of the Rearward Area of the Red 
Army, who was to operate through a ‘main administration’ as 
the central authority. The first appointment to the new post 
was that of Lieut.-General A. V. Khrulev, hitherto Intendant 
of the Red Army; he was given the rank of a deputy people’s 
commissar. This new office had a ‘staff’? and administrations 
for the collection and transport of all supplies, except ammuni- 
tion, weapons, and special equipment, although the offices of 
the main administration for the rearward areas was responsible 
also for their carriage to the front. 

The ‘Main Administration for Finance’ was not part of the 
main administration for the rearward area. Tactical organiza- 
tion of the rearward operational area remained the task of the 
General Staff of the Red Army. This basic organization of the 
supply services remained throughout the war. 

The tasks of the chiefs of the rearward area were re-defined 
when order No. 0379 of the People’s Commissariat for Defence 
of 12th June 1943 consolidated all existing orders concerning 
the supply services. This showed clearly how chiefs of depart- 
ments were made responsible to superior authorities: “The 
Chief of the Rearward Area of the Red Army shall carry out 
his functions through the chiefs of the central administrations 
of the People’s Commissariat for Defence and the chiefs of the 
rearward areas of the fronts and independent armies.’ 

When, following the counter-offensive of July 1943, the Red 
Army gained more ground a special disposal organization for 
war booty was set up under a Booty Committee (Trofeiny 
Komitet), which, headed by Marshal Voroshilov, came under the 
State Committee for Defence. When penetration into Central 
Europe and the Balkans was expected to happen soon this 
organization was expanded by NKO order No. o109 of 28th 
April 1944, providing also for collection and removal of im- 
portant raw materials and machine tools. 
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3. ORGANIZATION OF THE CHAIN OF COMMAND 
FOR SUPPLIES AT THE END OF THE WAR 


The war cabinet of the USSR, the State Committee for De- 

fence, had two important planning bodies—the HQ of the 

Supreme Command (Stavka Verkhovnogo Glavnokomando- 

vania) for the planning of military operations, and the 

Economic Council with its six committees for the co-ordina- 

tion of the economic war effort. 

Since the Chief of the Rearward Area of the Red Army in the 
People’s Commissariat for Defence took part in the con- 
sultations of the HQ of the Supreme Command, the claims of 
supply and of strategy and the potential of the armament in- 
dustry could be co-ordinated. The central supply authorities of 
the Army and Air Force were concentrated in the People’s 
Commissariat for Defence, the head of which since 19th July 
1941 was Stalin, who combined this post with that of chairman 
of the State Committee for Defence. 

Organization for tactical purposes and military security of 
the rearward area behind the Red Army lines was regulated by 
the Administration for the Organization of the Rearward Area 
in the General Staff. 

The most important supply authority, the Main Administra- 
tion for the Rearward Area in the People’s Commissariat for 
Defence, consisted of the following departments: 

‘Staff’—for overall planning; 

Main Administration for Transport—operation of carriage by 
rail; 

Main Administration for Military Roads—maintenance of 
supply roads and carriage by road; 

Main Motor Administration—supplies, disposal, and main- 
tenance of motor transport; 

Main Quartermaster Administration—with sub-departments 
for food and clothing, billets and general goods (working to 
the People’s Commissariat for Trade) ; 

Main Administration for Fuel and Lubricants; 

Main Administration for Medical Services; 

Veterinary Administration. 


This office of the Chief of the Rearward Area also included 
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an Inspectorate, a political department, and a personnel de- 
partment. The office also administered the Molotov Military 
Academy for Rearward Services and the Kaganovich Military 
Academy for Transport Services. 

Next in importance from the point of view of supplies in the 
People’s Commissariat for Defence was the Main Artillery 
Administration. With Marshal of the Artillery Yakovlev as its 
head, this department was responsible for all supplies of 
ammunition, of all infantry and artillery weapons, from the 
revolver up to the 203-mm. howitzer, and for artillery traction. 
After the war the importance of these functions was recognized 
by the designation of the chief of this department as deputy 
Minister of Defence. 

For this branch of the supply services, special departments 
for artillery supply existed down to the level of each inde- 
pendent battalion; working under the general direction of the 
People’s Commissariat for Defence, they came under the com- 
mand organization of artillery commanders. On the other 
hand, at the top the Main Artillery Administration and the 
Main Administration of the Commander-in-Chief of Artillery 
(under Chief Marshal of Artillery Voronov) worked direct under 
the People’s Commissar for Defence. 

Similar special organizations existed for the supply of other 
weapons and of special equipment. Thus the Main Admini- 
stration of the Commander-in-Chief of Armoured and Mech- 
anized Troops was responsible for the supply and maintenance 
of all tracked vehicles. Similarly the Main Administration of 
the Commander-in-Chief of Signalling Troops, the Main 
Administration of the Commander-in-Chief of Engineering 
Troops, and the Military-Chemical Main Administration were 
responsible for supplies and maintenance of their respective 
special equipment. 

A special organization existed for the Main Administration 
of the Air Force, which was the central command of the 
Tactical Air Force, and also part of the People’s Commissariat 
for Defence. These organizations led at the top to the Main 
Administration for air-technical services and the Main Adminis- 
tration for Air Force Supply. On the other hand, the carriage 
of air force supplies and food was the responsibility of the Main 
Administration for the Rearward Area of the Red Army. 
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Yet another supply authority which came under the People’s 
Commissar for Defence was the Main Finance Administration 
and its Department of the State Bank. The Main Booty Ad- 
ministration was partof the People’s Commissariat for Defence, 
but it worked according to directives issued by the Booty Com- 
mittee of the State Committee for Defence. To describe the 
supply authorities of the field army in detail would lead too 
far. There were supply authorities with smaller staffs and of 
lower rank, but otherwise organized on the lines of those 
coming under the People’s Commissariat for Defence, for each 
High Command of a ‘front’, for the Military Districts in the 
Soviet Union, and for the Army High Commands. Staff of the 
supply departments numbered about 320 for the chief of the 
rearward area of a ‘front’, 190 for an army, and sixty-five for a 
rifle division. Rifle corps exercised supply functions only for 
the troops immediately under their command, but armoured 
and mechanized corps, which were converted into divisions in 
1945 and 1946, were responsible for the supplies of their 
brigades and regiments. 

According to German estimates, supply troops of the Red 
Army accounted for about 18 per cent. of the total strength of 
the Soviet field army. Their allocation in detail varied—as did 
the strength of the combat troops—according to task and area 
covered. Apart from depots, medical installations, and mobile 
maintenance services for armour, motor vehicles, and weapons, 
the strength of supply troops was as follows: 


For a ‘front’? high command: one motorized transport 
brigade with about 300 lorries, one to two regiments for road 
construction and traffic regulation, and two bridge-building 
battalions; 

For an army high command: two to three motorized 
transport battalions with about 100-150 lorries each, two 


road construction battalions, one traffic regulation battalion, 
and one labour battalion. 


The rifle division comprised one motor transport company 
with between sixty and eighty lorries, one medical battalion 
and one motor-vehicle-repair shop of Type ‘A’, together with 
administrative personnel of the divisional loading and reloading 
office for all kinds of supplies. 
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Finally it should be mentioned that the safety of the rear- 
ward area was in the hands of troops which came under 
another People’s Commissariat. The rearward area of an army 
was policed by one Security Regiment for the Rearward Area; 
this came under the People’s Commissariat for the Interior and 
had developed from a frontier protection detachment. 

Actions by these regiments were ordered by a special com- 
mander at the high command of a ‘front’. The People’s Com- 
missariat for the Interior (NKVD) was also responsible for 
the guarding of railways and for the protection of important rail 
and road transport. 


4. METHODS OF WORK AND PERFORMANCE OF 
THE SUPPLY SERVICES 
(a) Provision 


é 


It was the function of the State Committee for Defence to 
receive the demands of the combat troops and to issue instruc- 
tions for the provision of supplies to the people’s commissariats 
concerned and to determine priorities of production. For this 
side of the work the Committee worked through the Economic 
Council as the planning authority; it appointed as organizers 
for certain branches of the munitions and food production the 
most energetic members of the Politburo of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party. Ruthlessly cutting down the production 
of consumer goods, new ad hoc people’s commissariats were 
created for the most important branches of the war industry, 
for instance, the People’s Commissariat for the Armour In- 
dustry in September 1941, and the People’s Commissariat for 
the Mortar Industry in November 1941. This meant that the 
Red Army’s supply authorities had to co-operate with a 
variety of people’s commissariats. 

For instance, the Main Artillery Administration maintained 
constant contact with the three People’s Commissariats for 
Munitions, the Mortar Industry, and Ammunition. Again, the 
Main Administration for the Rearward Areas received its 
supplies through six People’s Commissariats—namely, for Oil, 
Light Industry, Textiles, Food Industry, Fishing, and Building 
Materials Industry—and also through the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Provisioning (Grain). It also had to co-operate with 
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the People’s Commissariats for Traffic (Railways) and River 
Shipping in order to arrange for the carriage of supplies. 

All supply authorities of the Red Army accepted goods 
through acceptance commissions at the factories or collection 
centres. They arranged for the carriage to the main depots or 
bases of each high command which were usually close to the 
places of manufacture. Separate depots existed for each branch 
of supplies. German intelligence located 365 large supply 
depots of the People’s Commissariats for Defence and the Navy. 

The Soviet effort towards securing supplies for the Red Army 
after the territorial losses of the first sixteen months of the war 
was all the more admirable in that in the summer of 1941, 1,300 
armament factories were evacuated from the Donetz basin, 
and the threat to the capital made it necessary to move central 
departments to twenty-one different towns between the Volga 
and western Siberia. It is remarkable that it was possible, 
nevertheless, to raise armament production—for instance, that 
of tanks from 500 in December 1941 to 1,200 in August 1942 
and to over 2,000 in December 1943. As a result, masses of 
material could be brought to bear instead of the mere masses of 
men, as in the past. The German High Command estimated 
armoured strength in January 1942 to be 3,100 tanks and in 
December 1944 as much as 13,400 tanks. 


(b) Supplies for the Field Army 


The rearward area of the Red Army was organized for pur- 
poses of supply establishments and the safety of the front. 
According to directives the rearward area of a regiment had a 
depth of 8 to 10 kilometres, that of a division of up to 40 kilo- 
metres, and of an army of up to 120 kilometres, and that of a 
‘front’ of up to 250 kilometres. Rearward areas of regiments 
and divisions were described as Rearward Troop Areas. 

Within the area of a ‘front’? high command a marshalling 
yard was opened at a key point of the railway network; ‘front’ 
supply depots were situated close by. The aim was, however, 
to run supply trains direct to the rearward area of an army 
without reloading and splitting up. They were to reach the 
supply stations, in the neighbourhood of which field depots, 
medical and repair establishments of the army were set up. 
Wherever the railway network allowed, short supply trains were 
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run to the so-called unloading stations at the rearward border 
of the troop area, from where goods were reloaded for further 
carriage by road. 

The divisional reloading point (Divisionny obmenny punkt— 
DOP) was established by the chief of the rearward area of a 
division close to the boundary of the regimental rearward 
area. The aim was to carry supplies with columns of the Army 
up to these points, but this was seldom possible in entirety, so 
that horse-drawn divisional columns frequently had to drive 
as far back as the unloading stations. On the other hand, 
during the preparations for the offensives of 1944 and 1945 
large quantities of ammunition were carried right up to the 
artillery emplacements by columns of the Army. 

The norm was as important in the field of supplies for the 
Red Army as it was in industry, a fact which reflected the 
Soviet inclination to establish rule-of-thumb standards. Supplies 
and consumption per day of the offensive were determined even 
for the first large-scale break-through operation of the war—the 
offensive which led to the encirclement west of Stalingrad on 
19th November 1942. For instance, for the first seven days of 
this battle on the south-western front the requirement for the 
122 mm. howitzers had been fixed at three times the regular 
provision of ammunition. In fact, only 1-2 was used. The norms 
fixed before each operation were achieved by remarkable trans- 
port performances, although the transport of decimated combat 
formations was rarely sufficient to carry the planned 1} issues of 
ammunition of a rifle division or the 2} fuel fills of an armoured 
brigade in the formation’s own vehicles. It is probable that the 
delays of the offensives from the bridgeheads on the Vistula and 
Oder in January and April 1945 were caused at least partly by 
the need to wait until the required quantities of ammunition 
and fuel could be accumulated without risk; another cause was 
a threat to the flanks. 

The performances of the Soviet supply authorities were 
astonishing. They were always short of lorries, and the railway 
network was inadequate and partly destroyed. At the same 
time, according to Soviet calculations for the last two years of 
the war, an army required for an operation lasting eight to ten 
days a daily average of 0-3-0-5 issues of ammunition (1,500 
tons), 0°5 fuel fills (300 tons) and 200 tons of food. 
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5. POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 


Post-war developments of the supply system are inevitably 
influenced by the following considerations: 

(a) The standing Army has been largely motorized. In the 
strategically important areas the rifle divisions, only partly 
motorized during the war, are fully motorized; by Western 
army standards this only means that they have become lorry- 
borne. In addition, each division has its own mixed armoured 
and self-propelled artillery regiment. The degree of motorization 
has also improved in respect of the armoured and mechanized 
divisions, which have succeeded the armoured and mechanized 
corps of the war. During the war, supporting infantry used to 
ride on tanks, but now has its own vehicles. In mobile actions, 
fuel supplies will in future require larger provisions and more 
transport. 

(b) Likewise in a future war, individual units will have to 
carry a larger tonnage of ammunition. This is because of the 
increased rate of fire of machine-guns and automatic anti-air- 
craft guns, and because of the larger calibres of anti-tank, anti- 
aircraft, and assault guns. This too will require more transport. 

(c) Post-war reorganization of combat formations indicates a 
tendency to include in them support formations capable of 
carrying out independent operations. This would also raise the 
quantities of supplies to be carried by regimental combat teams 
and divisions—the logistical elements of which have, indeed, 
already been strengthened (additional ammunition carriers, 
fuel lorries, ambulances, etc.). 

(d) The increased threat of air attack is bound to compel the 
Soviet command to spread supply depots of the fronts and 
armies over wider areas than hitherto, which again calls for 
more personnel and transport. 

(e) A mobile war of the future is bound to lead to situations 
in which some, and sometimes all, supplies will have to be 
carried by air. 

During the war, supplies by air were carried only during the 
first winter, and later only for the benefit of partisans; in either 
case only single aircraft were used. Even actions by air-landing 
brigades remained limited during the Second World War: only 
three of twenty-one in existence were used in this way at the 
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Dnieper bridgehead at Cherkassy in September 1943. Larger 
air-landing operations, although the idea originated in the 
Soviet Union, did not take place because not enough aircraft 
were available, because air superiority was lacking, and especi- 
ally because decisive successes could be won with smaller risk by 
armoured formations. In a future war the Soviet Union will 
have to use more air transport, especially in view of the world- 
wide nature of such a war—in which narrow seas might have to 
be crossed and the obstacles presented by radio-active territory 
overcome. 

This accentuation of the supply problem has been recognized. 
In 1946 the Ministry for the Armed Forces (now Ministry of 
Defence) was formed, and this concentrates the central supply 
authorities (except those for weapons, armoured vehicles and 
ammunition) in a High Command of the Rearward Services. 
With the demobilization most of the mobile supply establish- 
ments have been dissolved, many of their functions having 
passed to the civilian authorities in the Soviet Union and the 
occupied countries. It seems certain, however, that by stock- 
piling of motor vehicles and strategic supplies, care has been 
taken to provide the combat troops with more supplies and with 
more supply troops than was the case during the last war. 
Recruiting of these supply troops would appear to be a neces- 
sary measure in the preparation of any war. 


CHAPTER 25 


WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENT 


* * * 


IN VISUALIZING EQUIPMENT used by the Soviet Army, many 
people still recall the scenes from the early years of the Second 
World War in which long columns of horse-drawn vehicles 
laboriously carried urgently needed supplies to hard-pressed 
forward units. In those days Soviet military equipment con- 
sisted of an endless hodge-podge of domestic and foreign- 
manufactured items hastily assembled to meet the threat of 
the German onslaught. By the end of the Second World War 
the Soviet Army was on the road to procuring modern equip- 
ment, largely with the material and technical aid of the 
Western Allies. In the ten years since the end of the war a tight 
cloak of secrecy has surrounded the Soviet Army, so it is no 
surprise that very few Westerners have had a chance to observe 
the new Soviet Army, and of those who have had this chance, 
few were technically qualified to evaluate what they saw. 
However, such information as has been permitted to appear in 
newspapers, magazines, news-reels, and military journals has 
presented a fairly clear picture of post-war Soviet military- 
technical development. The conclusions which must be drawn 
from this picture inevitably dispel the notion that the Soviet 
Army is far behind Great Britain or the United States in basic 
military hardware. ’ 

The picture of the present stage of Soviet development indi- 
cates that very considerable improvement in Soviet ground- 
force equipment has occurred since the end of the Second World 
War. The newly developed family of weapons and equipment, 
while it compares favourably with similar development in 
ground forces of the Western countries, has retained several 
traditional Russian technical characteristics. The most notable 
of these is simplicity and ease of operation and maintenance. 
One of the problems with which the Soviet Army has been 
forced to deal is the great gap between the high technological 
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level of industry and the low level of mechanical knowledge 
with which the average Soviet youth arrives in the Army. 
While Soviet technology has advanced to the stage where they 
are able to equip their armed forces with such complex equip- 
ment as heavy multiple-jet bomber aircraft, the average private 
soldier has had but a few years of schooling and must be con- 
sidered by Western standards as technically backward. One 
result of this situation is that Soviet units are forced to conduct 
special driver-training schools, since the great majority of 
recruits have never operated a motor vehicle prior to enter- 
ing military service. In consequence, Soviet designers have 
devoted much attention to the development of military 
equipment which is simple to operate and which will continue 
to function with little or no maintenance. Soviet designers 
have demonstrated amazing ingenuity in this respect, and yet 
rarely have essential features been sacrificed for the sake of 
simplicity. i. 

Another traditional characteristic of Soviet equipment is the 
relative lack of consideration for the comfort of user personnel. 
Air conditioning, foam-rubber seats, and complicated heating 
systems are practically unknown in the Soviet Army. Luxury 
items such as ice-cream makers are not even considered. The 
Soviet planners have striven to achieve a close balance between 
the need for economy and user comfort. It is not believed that 
this lack of comfort features built into Soviet equipment has 
resulted in any serious loss of efficiency, since the average 
Soviet soldier is well accustomed to personal inconvenience and 
hardship, and generally expects little to ease the burden. 

In the following sections we will present a brief discussion of 
each major equipment category except for armour which is 
covered in later chapters. 


SMALL ARMS 


Soviet industry has apparently produced several new types of 
small arms since the Second World War. In general, all these 
new weapons have been designed primarily to improve the 
accuracy and increase the fire-power of the Soviet Army. Up 
to the present there have appeared a rifle, a submachine-gun, 
and a heavy machine-gun. It is possible that additional types will 
appear in the future. There is no indication as yet, however, 
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that the well-known and reliable PPSh submachine-gun and 
the Tokarev pistol are to be replaced, and it is believed that 
they will probably be in service for a good many more years. 
The PPSh can be used either as a semi- or fully-automatic 
weapon. It holds seventy-two rounds. Lacking in accuracy at 
anything but very close ranges, it depends mainly on the large 
volume of fire. The design of this weapon, developed during the 
Second World War, was influenced to a large extent by Soviet 
experience that a highly accurate weapon in the hands of in- 
experienced personnel or troops on the move could not be used 
to full advantage, while a large volume of fire, even though 
lacking in accuracy, was preferable, especially if the weapon 
could be produced inexpensively and in large quantities. The 
PPSh is just that type of weapon: simple to operate, depend- 
able, cheap to manufacture, and capable of being fired at the 
rate of 100 rounds per minute. 


ENGINEER EQUIPMENT 


The Soviet Union has made a great deal of progress since the 
Second World War in the development of engineer construction 
equipment. Large quantities of this equipment, at present in 
general civilian use, could, in the event of war, be pressed into 
military service. Soviet Army construction projects have always 
been characterized to a large extent by a reliance on man- 
power for tasks which are performed by mechanized equip- 
ment in the United States and British military establishments. 
While this lack of mechanization has to some extent impaired 
the efficiency of operations according to Western standards, 
Soviet forces during the Second World War were able to restore 
destroyed railway lines and perform other major construction 
jobs in a surprisingly short time. With the progress which has 
taken place in the post-war years, it is likely that the Russians 
have considerably increased their over-all capability to per- 
form major military construction projects. 

In the field of combat engineer equipment, mines, demolition 
equipment, mine detectors, etc., are of simple design, but per- 
form their functions adequately and dependably. The Russians 
apparently see little need to spend much time and money on the 


improvement of equipment which has been tested and found to 
perform in a satisfactory manner. 
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CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


In the category of offensive chemical equipment, the Soviet 
Army still has two types of flame-throwers developed during 
the Second World War. One type, for individual use over a 
limited area, is portable and consists of the usual fuel tank, 
pressure tank, hose, and gun nozzle. The second type, for mass 
use Over a wider area, is usually found mounted in vehicles and 
tanks. This flame-thrower has two fairly large fuel-tanks and 
can fire half-dozen bursts of two seconds duration. It has a 
range of about 150 yards. The Russians abstain from mentioning 
their efforts in the field of war gases. However, in view of their 
interest in this field prior to the Second World War, together 
with their post-war acquisition of German technicians and 
knowledge, it must be presumed that the Soviet Army has at 
least a limited capability to use poison gases, including the 
nerve gases developed in Germany during the war. The Russians 
could deliver war gases either by means of artillery or from air- 
craft. 

In the field of protective equipment, the Russians have both 
gas-masks and protective clothing. The standard Soviet gas- 
mask is known by the designation SHLEM-1. Although it is a 
Second World War model, it is believed to be still quite effective 
against all known types of poison gasesandsprays. Thecanister of 
this mask is removable and is replaced periodically to ensure 
satisfactory performance. SHLEM-1 masks are on issue to all 
Soviet field units, and every soldier has been thoroughly trained 
in their proper use. 

The Russians recently unveiled a complete set of rubberized 
protective clothing. The set consists of jacket, trousers, gloves, 
head cover, and boots. This equipment has been described in 
Soviet literature as intended primarily for protection against 
radiation and fall-out resulting from an atomic explosion. 

Field gas-detection kits are issued to Soviet units, and all 
troops are also taught the physical characteristics of the more 
common war gases. 


VEHICLES AND PRIME MOVERS 


Soviet Army transport, long characterized by long columns of 
horse-drawn vehicles, is deriving great benefit from the post-war 
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advancement of Soviet industry. Prior to the Second World 
War the Soviet automotive industry was very weak. A number 
of different models of vehicles produced during that period, 
while they possessed endurance and simplicity, did not compare 
in quality with equivalent models which were appearing in the 
West, nor did the industry as a whole support the volume of 
production which appeared in Western countries. During the 
Second World War the Soviet Army was forced to rely on 
United States Lend-Lease vehicles for their front-line supply. 
In the rear areas most of the freight was moved by rail. Since 
the war the Russians have made an obviously determined effort 
to correct this deficiency and to improve their automotive 
industry. Their first step was to enlarge production facilities 
and train technicians and automotive specialists. The second 
was to copy the design of a number of United States automotive 
models. 

To-day the Russians are producing a number of militarily 
satisfactory vehicles. For a general purpose vehicle, the Soviet 
ZIS 151 is very similar to the old standby of the United States 
Army, the 24-ton truck. The term ‘ZIS’ is the abbreviation for 
the Russian words ‘Zavod Imeni Stalina’, which indicates the 
Stalin Factory located in the Moscow area. Another widely- 
used model is the Soviet GAZ 69, which is a direct copy of the 
United States ‘jeep’. The term ‘GAZ’ indicates the Gorki Auto- 
motive Factory (Zaved), which produces this vehicle. 


AVIATION 


The Russians have made phenomenal progress in aviation 
since the war. On VE Day the USSR could not compete with 
the air power of the United States and Great Britain; to-day, 
although the West still probably possesses superiority over the 
USSR in this field, it does appear that this lead is dwindling 
rather rapidly. Not only have the Russians produced a modern 
family of jet bombers, but their tactical air strength has been 
growing steadily also. Soviet military writers continue to stress 
the importance of tactical aviation. The backbone of the 
Soviet tactical air force is still the MIG-15, which certainly 
must be considered an excellent all-round jet fighter. However, 
newer and more potent fighters have also appeared in recent 
months. Based on observations of the shape of some of these 
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new fighters, it must be assumed that they have airborne radar, 
and are therefore capable of night and all-weather opera- 
tions. 

While relying to a great extent on the tactical superiority of 
jet aircraft, the Russians have not entirely abandoned the use of 
their piston engine fighters. These older models, with a lower 
fuel consumption than jet aircraft and known for their reli- 
ability and relative ease of maintenance, still have important 
roles to play in tactical support of the ground forces in combat 
situations where speed is not of the essence. 

The most common light bomber in use to-day is the twin-jet 
aircraft known as the IL-28. Evidence indicates that the IL-28 
is a fast, reliable aircraft, with a probable capability of deliver- 
ing tactical nuclear weapons in support of ground operations. 
As in the case of the fighters, the Russians have not yet dis- 
carded all their piston-driven bombers. A number of these older 
models are still available for reconnaissance and training pur- 
poses. 

Most of the current Soviet transport aircraft resemble in 
appearance and performance the wartime and late pre-war 
models developed in the West. Soviet commercial and military 
transport aircraft are similar to the United States C-47 (DC-3) 
or even earlier types. It is probable that the Russians are re- 
luctant to divert the efforts of their aircraft industry away from 
the combat aircraft field until they feel fairly secure in the air- 
craft race with the West. 

One recent development of interest in international aviation 
circles has been the appearance of high-quality helicopters in 
the USSR. To date three distinct types have been identified. 
Although very little information on these has come to light as 
yet, the Soviet newspapers have shown one of their helicopters 
disgorging a jeep, while others apparently can transport such 
large items as field artillery pieces. It must therefore be assumed 
that Soviet progress in this field certainly has not lagged behind 
the West, and there exists a possibility that they might be 
even ahead. Tacticians all over the world to-day believe that 
helicopters are destined to play an important role in sup- 
port of ground-force operations in any future conflict. Soviet 
attention to this field is very probably due to this considera- 
tion. “ : 
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ARTILLERY 


Traditionally, the Soviet High Command has placed more 
emphasis on artillery equipment than on any other type of 
military ‘hardware’. Stalin referred to this branch as the “God of 
War’. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Soviet Army to- 
day possesses a formidable inventory of large artillery systems. 
In direct-fire weapons especially, the Soviet Union is probably 
unequalled by any other nation in the world. The principal 
weakness of Soviet artillery is lack of supporting equipment 
required for indirect fire and fire control. During the Second 
World War the Russians compensated for this weakness by de- 
pending on massive concentration of fire-power in relatively 
minor sectors. The Soviet tactical concept of ‘breakthrough 
artillery’ and the organization of artillery into ‘divisions’ 
clearly indicate the trend of their thinking with respect to the 
role of this arm. In any future conflict involving tactical 
nuclear weapons, however, Soviet use of artillery in large con- 
centrations as was seen during the Second World War would 
almost certainly be suicidal. The Russians have been attempting 
to overcome this problem by improvements in their fire-control 
equipment, and by efforts to improve the accuracy of their 
weapons; at the same time there is evidence that they are 
attempting to develop heavy concentrations of fire through 
the use of multiple rocket-launchers. Each of these weapons 
mounted on a truck chassis can deliver a tremendous volume of 
fire in a short period of time and then hope to move off to a 
safe location before counteraction can be effective. 

In the field of anti-aircraft artillery the Soviet Union has 
made considerable progress in the last ten years. The threat of 
Western air-power, both tactical and strategic, was probably 
the impelling force behind this effort. In any event, the USSR 
has to-day a potent anti-aircraft artillery arm capable of coping 
with most conventional low- and medium-altitude aircraft. 
These weapons, believed to be in calibre up to 122-mm., have 
modern radar control for accuracy. 

The Soviet Army has always stressed the need for mobile 
artillery. Soviet tactical doctrine calls for artillery to follow 
the foot-soldiers and armour as closely as possible. The evolu- 
tion of this tactical concept has been at least in part due to the 
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weakness of their indirect fire control. To accomplish this 
mobility the Soviet Army has always been strong in self- 
propelled artillery. At present the Soviet Army has a number of 
weapons in this category. In particular, they have a 76-mm. SU 
gun which, although still found in many units, is thought to be 
obsolete and is being replaced by 85-mm. and 100-mm. SU 
guns. In addition they have a 122-mm. SU gun and a 152-mm. 
SU howitzer. The larger-calibre weapons are mounted on the 
JS-III tank chassis, while the 85-mm. and 1oo-mm. SU guns 
are mounted on the T-34 tank chassis. The 76-mm. SU gun is 
mounted on the chassis of the obsolete T-70 light tank. 

In the category of towed artillery the Russians have weapons 
in the 57, 76, 85, 100, 122, 152, and 203-mm. calibres. In 
addition, the Soviet Army has an excellent assortment of 
medium and heavy mortars which are normally employed in 
conjunction with other artillery weapons. Some of the heavier 
weapons, such as the 305-mm. mortar, may be obsolescent at 
this time, due to changing tactics in modern warfare. These 
weapons were designed for assault against heavily fortified 
areas. However, the advent of nuclear weapons and the result- 
ant changes in tactical concepts of most armies in atomic war, 
with emphasis on dispersion and mobility rather than on forti- 
fied positions, have to a large extent eliminated the need for 
these weapons—which are cumbersome and difficult to handle 
in a mobile situation. 

Evidence of Soviet planning and development in the field of 
artillery delivered nuclear projectiles is very scarce. A number 
of recent Press statements indicate, however, that the Soviets 
are fully aware of the possibilities of this type of warfare, and it 
may be presumed that their artillery designers are turning their 
attention to the development of modern weapons in this 
category. 


SIGNAL EQUIPMENT 


Not much need be said about signal equipment other than that 
the Soviet Army possesses apparently sufficient quantity of 
communication material to meet its requirements in peace 
time. If usual Soviet practice is followed, it is likely that a 
considerable quantity of signal equipment has also been stock- 
piled for the eventuality of war. It should be noted that Soviet 
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signal equipment is not of the high standard required by the 
USA or other Western armies. However, it must be recog- 
nized that the Russians have made tremendous progress since 
the end of the Second World War. In the realm of special 
equipment such as radar, the Russians gained a head start in 
1944-45 by merely copying USA or British items. However, 
since VE Day they have apparently made considerable efforts 
to develop native designs. In recent years there has appeared 
an ever increasing number of Soviet radar models and it must 
therefore be assumed that these are improvements over war- 
time models produced in the USA and Great Britain. 


CHAPTER 26 
SOVIET TANKS 
R. M. Ogorkiewicz 


SOVIET IMPORTANCE IN the field of armoured vehicles has 
been the result of a great programme of tank development and 
production initiated in the late twenties and early thirties. For 
more than twenty years now this programme has been provid- 
ing the Red Army with large quantities of tanks, often formid- 
able as well as numerous. 

The fact that Soviet Russia began producing tanks in the 
late twenties does not mean, of course, that the Russian showed 
no earlier interest in armoured vehicles. As early as the turn 
of the century they built, unsuccessfully, a steam-engined 
armoured car, and a few years later the Russian Army was the 
first to order armoured cars, from the French firm of Charron. 

The opening years of the First World War saw experiments 
with a large wheeled vehicle designed by Lebedenko and of a 
smaller tracked one by Porokhovshchikov, which have prompted 
exaggerated Soviet claims to the Russian invention of the tank. 
During the same period a number of armoured cars were built 
on imported chassis and used to some effect in the early stages 
of the war. Many of these Tsarist armoured cars were later taken 
over by the Soviet forces, to whom they proved very valuable 
in the fluid conditions of the Civil War. 

During the Civil War the Soviet forces also acquired their 
first tanks by capturing from the White Armies the large 
rhomboidal British Mark V and the small French Renault F.T. 
In the final stages of the Civil War the Russians claim to have 
built sixteen copies of the Renault F.T. 

But even they agree that the development of Soviet tanks and 
mechanized forces did not begin in earnest until the late 
twenties, when the Red Army emerged from the post-war and 
post-revolutionary doldrums and set about the task of re- 
organization and modernization. 

The conditions of the period were, in a sense, favourable to 
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tank development. The contemporary Red Army was relatively 
free from the bonds of conventional ideas and was receptive to 
novel ideas, such as those of tank warfare demonstrated in its 
embryonic form by the British and French tanks during the 
war and preached by a handful of enthusiasts after the war. 
Much closer, the Red Army had the stimulus of German 
interest in the subject. As part of the military rapprochement 
which followed the 1922 Rapallo Agreement, a German tank 
centre was established at Kazan on the Volga, and there the 
Germans proceeded to try some of their ideas and vehicles— 
denied them in their own country by the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty. In addition to, and as important as any military con- 
siderations, was the desire of the Soviet leaders to catch up 
with and overtake the bourgeois West in the field of technology 
—a desire which found a particularly attractive outlet in tanks 
and aircraft. 

However, before any large-scale tank production could be 
contemplated, a suitable industrial base had to be established. 
It was not until 1924 that the first trucks were built on Russian 
soil, and four more years had to pass before the basic industries 
—coal, iron, and transport—recovered their pre-1914 produc- 
tion levels. But with the beginning of the First Five-Year Plan 
industrialization was pushed forward with all the ruthlessness 
of the Soviet régime, and, in spite of all the attendant wasteful- 
ness, at the conclusion of the first plan in 1932 the elements of 
heavy industries necessary for the production of armaments 
were created. Foreign technical help was welcomed, and for 
years British, American, and German firms contributed, in 
their shortsightedness, to the creation of powerful Communist 
war industries. 

Simultaneously with the development of industries came the 
first Russian-designed tanks. The most important of these was 
the MS-1, or T-18, a more up-to-date version of the popular 
Renault F.T. infantry-accompanying tank. However, neither 
the T-18, nor the less numerous T-24 medium tank, nor any 
of the other vehicles of the 1927-28 period were entirely satis- 
factory or sufficiently advanced on the tanks of the First World 
War. Therefore, when, at the time of the First Five-Year Plan, 
greatly superior types of vehicles appeared in Britain and in the 
United States, the Russians turned to them for ideas and 
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designs. This was all the easier because in many instances they 
could buy sample vehicles and then use them as prototypes for 
their own development and production. 

Several of the ideas and prototype vehicles came from the 
British firm of Vickers-Armstrong, in the twenties the un- 
disputed leader in tank design. Among its outstanding vehicles 
of the period were the Carden-Loyd Mark VI and the six-ton 
light tank. The former was the most successful of several 
attempts during the first post-war decade at producing a small 
and inexpensive combat vehicle. It became the forerunner of 
the later Vickers light tanks and of the Bren Gun-carrier, and a 
model for a whole host of similar vehicles, such as the Italian 
L.3, French Chenillette, Polish TK, Czech MU4/T1, and the 
Soviet T-27. Like the other vehicles, the T-27 was a two-man 
turretless tankette, and was much in evidence in the early 
thirties. Its fighting value was extremely limited, but at least it 
served a useful purpose in training and as an easy introduction 
to quantity production of armoured vehicles. 

The Vickers 6-ton light tank was rejected by the British 
Army, but it was still highly thought of elsewhere. Among 
others, it influenced the development of the American light- 
tank series which eventually led to the M3 and M5 Stuarts, and 
in Russia it was adopted as the prototype of the T-26 tank 
series. 

As with the Vickers original, there were two distinct versions: 
the earlier T-26A, which had two machine-gun turrets, each 
with one machine-gun, and the somewhat later T-26B and C, 
with a single turret and coaxial 45-mm. gun and machine-gun. 
By the mid-thirties, the former was definitely superseded by 
the more sensible single-turret models which became the most 
common Soviet tanks of the decade preceding the Second World 
War. They formed the equipment of the divisional tank 
battalions, which regular Soviet infantry divisions possessed, 
and of the light-tank brigades which provided infantry sup- 
port at the higher level of corps or army. On the whole they 
were on a par with other contemporary ‘light-medium’ tanks: 
they were less well protected than average, perhaps, but better 
armed. Their 45-mm. guns were definitely above the average 
in tank guns, and ensured their superiority over the all-too- 
popular breed of lighter, machine-gun armed tanks of the 
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period—a fact demonstrated in the Spanish Civil War, where 
the T-26B saw action in the hands of the Republican troops. 

However, the Russians adopted these light machine-gun 
tanks also—but, more adroitly, as amphibious reconnaissance 
vehicles in the shape of the T-37 and T-38. These, too, owed 
their origin to a Vickers model: the Vickers Carden-Loyd 
amphibian, which was tried (and rejected) by the British Army 
under the experimental designation of A.4 E.11. Apart from 
being amphibious, the T-37 and T-38 did not differ much from 
their contemporaries, but they had the distinction of being the 
first tanks carried by air, slung under the bellies of four-engined 
Soviet bomber-transports, during peace-time manceuvres and 
in the 1940 occupation of Bessarabia. 

Second only in numerical importance to the T-26, and more 
important in other respects, was the B.T. (Bystrokhodny Tank) 
series based on American Christie tanks, two of which were 
purchased in 1931, after Walter Christie delivered a number of 
similar vehicles to the U.S. Army. . 

Christie vehicles had several noteworthy and, for their time, 
very advanced features, such as independent suspension with 
large bogie wheels, ability to move on wheels or tracks, and a 
very high power to weight ratio—all of which contributed to a 
high degree of tactical and strategic mobility. The power-— 
weight ratio was actually higher than could be efficiently 
used, but the Russians copied it all and confined their develop- 
ment largely to armament, which increased from a 37-mm. 
gun on the original models of 1931-32, to 45-mm. guns on 
B.T.5 of 1935, and eventually to short 76-2-mm. guns on some 
of the final models of the series. 

Like the T-26s, the B.T.s were standard equipment until the 
end of 1941, and enjoyed the same advantages of good arma- 
ment. In addition, they had the high degree of mobility, a 
feature particularly desirable from the point of view of their 
‘long-range’ role in the ranks of the mechanized brigades. The 
latter were the strategic cavalry of the period or, roughly, the 
Soviet equivalent of the Western armoured formations, but 
leaning more towards the earlier ‘all-tank’ theories of General 
Fuller than the later armoured divisions of the German Army 
and others. 

Apart from the light T-26 and the fast B.T., and the light 
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amphibians, the Russians developed two more major types of 
tanks: the 29-ton T-28 medium and the large, 45-ton T-35 
heavy tank. Unlike the others, both these models were designed 
without the benefit of foreign prototypes—a sign of growing 
Soviet independence in the design field. 

Nevertheless, the T-28 in its layout closely resembled the 
British A.6 medium tank of 1929-30, commonly known as the 
‘sixteen tonner’. Like the latter, the T-28 had three turrets: a 
main one with a short 76-2-mm. gun and machine-gun and two 
small turrets, one on either side of the driver, and each with one 
machine-gun. 

The heavy T-35 carried to the extreme the multi-turret idea, 
already demonstrated by the Vickers ‘Independent’, or A.1, 
experimental heavy tank of the mid-twenties. It had no less 
than five turrets, the main with the same armament as the T-28, 
two smaller ones with 45-mm. guns and two others with 
machine-guns only. The original idea behind this multiplicity 
of turrets was that these tanks would operate on their own and 
should, therefore, be able to engage targets all round. Eventu- 
ally, however, the operational ideas on them were not much 
different from those about the use of the French chars de 
maneuvre d’ensemble—that is, concentrated tank-blows in sup- 
port of the main effort of the supported infantry formations. 

Apart from their size and the fact that the Red Army was 
able to afford numbers of them in peacetime, the main point 
of note about the T-28 and T-35 was their armament. It was in 
this point that they differed most markedly from their fore- 
runners. The principal armament of the British A.1 and A.6 
was only a 3-pounder (47-mm.) gun; that of the T-28 and T-35 
was a 76:2-mm, and the T-35 had two 45-mm. guns as well, 
for good measure. The example of the secret German experi- 
mental tanks of the twenties—which had short, turret-mounted 
75-mm, guns—and the general Russian respect for the power of 
H.E. have no doubt been contributory factors, but whatever 
the connexion, the trend showed that the Russians were not 
neglecting tank armament, a fact which was also demonstrated 
by the early move to 45-mm. guns on the lighter vehicles when 
other armies were still thinking in terms of 37-mm. guns. 

Other features remained essentially unaltered—as well they 
might, for the Russians were wise in their initial choice of 
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designs. Having picked the best, they could afford to leave them 
alone for some time and to concentrate instead on quantity 
production. This they certainly did, numbers becoming almost 
an obsession. Already by the mid-thirties, at manceuvres and 
parades, they were able to show hundreds of tanks. By 1941 the 
total strength of the Soviet tank forces was in the region of 
21,000~24,000 tanks, more than four times as many as the 
Germans had, and more than all the other tank forces of the 
world put together. 

But the concentration on mass production and on the 
numerical expansion of the tank forces had its negative side 
also, especially in its effect on new tank designs. Inevitably, it 
delayed the introduction of any new models, while the pro- 
duction of the older ones was continued longer than was strictly 
justified. As a result, when the Germans attacked, in June 1941, 
most of the Soviet tanks were obsolescent and inferior to the 
standard German tanks. 

New tanks were, however, already in service in quantity and 
provided a complete and unpleasant surprise for the Germans 
who came up against them in the first few days of the campaign. 
Not unexpectedly, they were a considerable advance on the 
mass of the earlier models, and the impression which they made 
on the Germans did much to establish the reputation of Soviet 
tank designers since then. 

The most important of this new generation of Soviet tanks 
was the now well-known T-34 medium tank. Mechanically it 
was a direct descendant, via the T-29 and T-32 experimental 
tanks, of the B.T. series, from which it inherited several features. 
By comparison with contemporary medium-tank designs it 
represented an advance both in armament and armour, and 
was superior in this respect not only to the German light- 
medium Pz. Kpfw. III, but also to the most powerful German 
tank of the time—the medium Pz. Kpfw. IV. 

As with the earlier T-28 and T-35, the most notable feature 
about the T-34 was its main armament in the shape of the 
76:2-mm. gun Model 1939, 30°5 calibres long, which placed 
it well ahead in the armament race. Yet the move to this gun 
was more gradual than is generally realized. Having started 
with 76:2-mm. guns 16:5 calibres long on the T-35 and the 
early T-28, already some time before the war the Russians 
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increased its barrel length (and hence performance) to 26 
calibres on the later T-28s—two calibres longer than the 
75-mm. gun of the contemporary German Pz. Kpfw. IV. The 
next step, to 30-5 calibres—i.e. the level of the average 3-in. 
field gun and of the 75-mm. gun in the French St. Chamond 
tank of 1916—was only natural. 

Similar comments apply to the armament of the second main 
Soviet model: the 43-ton KV heavy tank. Like the T-34, it 
started with the 76-2-mm. gun of 30-5 calibres and was then 
rearmed with the more powerful 41-5-calibres-long Model 
1940. The KV was actually an earlier design than the T-34, 
and was preceded by some more multi-turreted heavy tanks of 
the I-35 variety. The decision for finally abandoning these and 
adopting the much more sound single-gun and single-turret 
layout has—as usual in such matters—been attributed to 
Stalin. Be that as it may, KV tanks were already coming into 
service at the time of the Russo-Finnish War, as was the 
KV-II, a heavier version with a huge slab-sided turret and a 
152-mm. howitzer, possibly inspired partly by the example of 
the one French 2C heavy tank—which was rearmed with a 
155-mm. howitzer, in place of the 75-mm,. gun of the standard 
vehicles, in the late twenties. 

As regards thickness of armour, the 45-mm. of the T-34 and 
the 75-mm. of the KV were less spectacular than their arma- 
ment. German tanks at the time had 30-mm. armour, in some 
cases increased to 50 mm. by means of extra plates. But the 
much earlier French 35-S (S.O.M.U.A.) medium tank had 
armour up to 55 mm. thick, and the even earlier light tanks 
had up to 40 mm. As for heavy tanks, as early as 1931 the 
French specified 75-mm. armour for heavy tanks, and the 
British Matilda infantry tank, which saw action a year before 
the KV did, had up to 78 mm. 

From other points of view the two new Soviet tanks were 
simple and robust, if a little primitive, as in the use of clutch 
and brake steering. Both were powered by the same 12- 
cylinder water-cooled diesel engine, a successful diesel adapta- 
tion of contemporary aero-engine designs, which developed 
500 horse-power on the T-34 and 550-600 on the KV. 

The design of the T-34 has been particularly praised, and 
with some justification. But, in addition to the above points, 
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it should not be forgotten that it owed several of its good points 
to its predecessors—the Christie-type B.T.s, whose type of sus- 
pension, drive, tracks, and high power-weight ratio it inherited. 
A feature which has probably received most attention was its 
well-sloped frontal armour. For this the Soviet designers 
deserve full credit—yet, lest it be thought that they invented it, 
it must be pointed out that several of the original Christie 
designs had sloping frontal armour of one form or another, and 
that the Dutch Van Doorne (D.A.F.) armoured car of 1938 
had well-sloped armour all round, just like that which was later 
admired on the T-34. 

The general lay-out of the KV followed the lines which had 
been adopted earlier by the Germans in their tanks. Its most 
noteworthy mechanical features were the use of independent 
torsion-bar suspension and of steel-tyred, resilient bogie wheels 
(i.e. with rubber between the wheel hub and the rim). The 
latter were a Soviet novelty, but the former, for which the 
Russians also like to take credit, was not. Torsion-bar springing 
was pioneered in Germany, and was used on several German 
vehicles before the war, including the Pz. Kpfw. III from 
Model E on and the half-track carriers. 

Points such as these must be borne in mind, not to minimize 
the work of Soviet tank designers, but to place Soviet tank design 
in its true perspective. Exaggerated opinions about Soviet tank 
designs are as unjustified and dangerous as belittling them. 

When all the points are considered, it is clear that the Soviet 
tanks encountered by the Germans in 1941 were not born out 
of some unique Marxist genius, but were the product of several 
factors: the attention paid to armament and its gradual de- 
velopment; the availability of resources for the development of 
a satisfactory tank power-plant—a thing denied to Western 
tank designers until the war; the existence of a good basic 
design on which the T-34 was based; and the choice of a good, 
but by no means original, layout for the KV. To this must be 
added the strong influence of local Russian conditions, such as 
snow and mud, which made broad tracks imperative. 

Also, against the good points of these tanks must be set off a 
number of bad ones: the use of two-man turrets and very 
cramped crew space on the T-34; poor vision, transmission 
failures, short track life, the inefficient use of armour, of uni- 
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form thickness all round, on the KV, and so on. Vehicles other 
than the KV and the T-34, the T-50, T-60, and T-7o light 
tanks, and the T-40 amphibian, were by no means outstanding, 
and the huge KV-II proved a clumsy failure. They all quickly 
faded out of the picture, and production concentrated instead 
on the KV and the T-34. 

Producing enough of the T-34s and KVs was the outstand- 
ing problem of the early war years, and therefore, once again, 
the Russians concentrated on quantity production. Production 
effort was spurred on by the staggering losses of the 1941 
campaign, which cost the Red Army some 17,000 tanks, and 
the wrongly supposed German numerical superiority. Working 
against it was the loss of the Western industrial regions and 
the dislocation of part of the Soviet tank industry, which was 
evacuated to the Urals to join plants already in existence 
there, as at Chelyabinsk. Added to this were various shortages 
of materials and skilled labour and transport difficulties. 

However, in spite of all the difficulties, the Russians managed 
to produce considerable quantities of armoured vehicles. In 
the last three years of the war, according to Soviet statements, 
the annual rate of production was 30,000 tanks, assault guns, 
and armoured cars. This compares well with the peak German 
production of 19,000 tanks, assault, and self-propelled guns in 
1944, and the peak British and American productions of tanks, 
self-propelled guns, armoured cars, and armoured carriers of 
30,000 and go,000 respectively—the American figure including 
29,000 tanks. 

Of the two main Soviet types of tanks, the T-34 was not only 
the more numerous but was the basic type, used alike for in- 
fantry support and in mechanized formations. For the greater 
part of the war it was armed with the 76-2-mm. gun Model 
1940, instead of the original, less powerful Model 1939, which 
put it roughly on par with the later German Pz. Kpfw. IV (with 
the longer barrelled 75-mm. gun) and the American Medium 
M4, or Sherman. From the winter of 1943-44 it began to be 
replaced by a further development of the series, the T-34/85. 
As in the case of other new equipment, it was first issued to the 
élite ‘Guards’ armoured formations, but after the war it re- 
placed the earlier T-34 in all Soviet and satellite tank units. 

The main feature of the T-34/85 was a long-barrelled 85-mm. 
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gun, a tank adaptation of the pre-war Model 1939 anti-aircraft 
gun, and roughly similar in performance to the famous German 
‘eighty-eight’, as used in the Tiger I. It also had a larger, three- 
man turret which thus corrected the weakness in this respect of 
the original T-34 design. The T-34/85 was not as fotmidable a 
tank as the German Panther with the very high velocity 75-mm. 
gun, but it was certainly superior to the contemporary tanks 
of the Western Allies, products of the mistaken faith in under- 
gunned mobility. 

The same type of turret and armament as on the T-34/85 
had appeared earlier on a development of the KV series, the 
KV-85. This first appeared in action in the winter of 1942-43, 
in time to counter the Tiger I, but it occupied a relatively 
insignificant position, for a year later it was replaced by a much 
more powerful version—the now famous Stalin heavy tank. 

The Stalin—or, to give it its proper Soviet designation, the 
JS heavy tank—was also based on the KV chassis. But it had a 
modified hull front and a larger turret, based on that of the 
KV-85, with a 122-mm. gun. The latter was an adaptation of 
an artillery piece, and the Russians managed to achieve with 
it roughly what the Germans did in their Tiger II. But, char- 
acteristically enough, they did it by the sheer weight of the 
projectile rather than its quality and high velocity. 

They also managed to do so within relatively modest overall 
dimensions, one of the most noticeable features of the JS being 
its small height. But, as usual in such matters, something had 
to be sacrificed for it, and in this case it was the crew space and 
the amount of ammunition carried. Nevertheless, within its 
limits the JS is a formidable vehicle, and represents a clever 
use of the KV chassis further enhanced on the later model, the 
JS-III, by the well-angled front armour. 

In addition to the turreted models, the KV and T-34 chassis 
were also used for a whole series of turretless vehicles which the 
Russians began to introduce, under the designation of S.U. 
(Samokhodnaya Ustanovka), a self-propelled gun. Influenced no 
doubt by the earlier German Sturmgeschutz, the SUs were 
‘turretless tanks’ as much as anything else, and represented a 
much more direct employment of artillery firepower than the 
more conventional self-propelled guns. About the only example 
of the latter category was the SU-76, a 76-2-mm. gun on a 
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modified T-7o0 light tank chassis, long since relegated to the 
support of infantry regiments, while the mobile heavy gun 
support of the armoured formations consists exclusively of the 
other types, well protected all round. 

Technically the SU type offers, at the expense of traverse, the 
possibility of mounting a more powerful weapon on a given 
chassis than a turreted version. Thus, during the war, while the 
standard T-34 was armed with a 76-2-mm. gun, its companion, 
the SU-85, was armed with a 85-mm. gun. Later, when the 
T-34 itself was armed with a 85-mm. gun, the SU-85 gave way 
to the SU-100. The latter also consists of the T-34 chassis, but 
with a long-barrelled 100-mm. gun, and has become, since the 
closing stages of the war, the principal Soviet anti-tank vehicle 
or ‘tank-destroyer’—roughly the equivalent of the heavier 
German Jagdpanzer. 

Earlier, the T-34 chassis was also used for the 122-mm. 
howitzer, the result being known as the SU-122. The same 
designation was also used for the 122-mm. gun on the KV 
chassis, the companion vehicle of the much more numerous 
SU-152, a 152-mm. howitzer on the KV chassis. After the war 
these were replaced by the very similar JSU-122 and JSU-152, 
but based on the Stalin instead of the original KV chassis. 

The JSU-152 has been particularly well represented in the 
post-war armoured formations. Like the Stalin, its main char- 
acteristic is its heavy armament, which enables it to perform 
the functions of a heavy assault gun, self-propelled howitzer 
and of a heavy anti-tank vehicle. Like the Stalin and the post- 
war version of the T-34, the T-44 with a 100-mm. gun, the 
JSU-152 underlines the continuous Soviet attention to the most 
important characteristic of all armoured vehicles—their arma- 
ment. Whatever their other points, Soviet tanks have never 
been undergunned—which is more than can be said of tanks in 
other armies, where mobility and armour protection have at 
various times been given precedence over armament. 

The way in which Soviet tank designs have achieved their 
good armament may, at times, have lacked refinement. Often 
the nearest available gun was adapted instead of a special one 
being developed. Obviously the Russians were not striving 
after costly perfection, but after acceptable designs which could 
be simply and quickly produced. 
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With similar considerations in mind, they eschewed other 
refinements and concentrated on essentials. The dividing line 
between the two is, of course, difficult to draw, and from some 
points of view Soviet tanks could be regarded as backward— 
as in the absence of efficient power-traverse for turrets, primi- 
tive steering mechanisms, lack of shock absorbers, and so on. 
To look at, too, Soviet equipment often appears rough and 
poor—but important parts are finished to accepted engineering 
standards. One might say that the whole philosophy behind 
Soviet tank design is that the ideal design is one which is just 
good enough and that anything better than that is a waste of 
effort—a truism recognized elsewhere, but nowhere so ruth- 
lessly applied. 

The Russians have also kept to a minimum the number of 
changes and modifications, not only when the calls for quantity 
production were most urgent, but logically pursued this policy 
when the situation improved. Partly, of course, the virtue was a 
necessity. With their relatively smaller proportion of skilled 
men and a rigid over-centralized system, they found it difficult 
to introduce major changes at the best of times. But the long 
production runs helped use and maintenance in the field and, 
above all, production of the large quantities of tanks which 
has been throughout the most important single feature of Soviet 
tank development. 
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Offensive Tactics. During the first part of the war the Soviet 
Army had few opportunities for tank attacks proper, as it was 
on the defensive. Later, however, its ideas on the conduct of 
attacks and breaks-through became clear. More attention was 
given to the methods of attack on fortified positions than to 
the action in the enemy rear after a break-through. 

The Soviet forces always prepared attacks by artillery fire 
and bombing from the air. They favoured a long and massive 
artillery preparation. Following this preparation, tank attacks 
were conducted in three waves. The first started at the moment 
when the artillery fire stopped; heavy tanks moved forward, 
escorted by infantry on foot, and it was their object to destroy 
anti-tank artillery that had been discovered earlier, to draw the 
fire of guns that had not yet been discovered, and to engage 
enemy armour appearing on the battlefield. The second wave 
followed at a distance of between 500 and 1,000 yards; it 
consisted of medium tanks carrying infantry, and each tank 
was given the job of destroying a particular bunker, pillbox, or 
other manned position in the enemy line. The second wave 
passed through the first wave as soon as the anti-tank artillery 
resistance was broken. The third wave, composed similarly to 
the second, had the task of attacking enemy posts in the rear 
and exploiting the success of the second wave. Both the second 
and third waves were followed by infantry, who occupied the 
ground gained, and this set the escorting infantry free to 
resume its proper work. The third wave in turn was followed by 
light tanks to protect the flanks and carry out reconnaissance 
after the break-through. 

This method was applied successfully by the Russians during 
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their counter-offensive in the battle of Stalingrad. They 
punched a gap in the northern front, which was held by 
Rumanian and Italian troops, and the 26th Tank Corps drove 
through this gap deep into the rear as far as the Don, seizing 
an important bridge intact. There were numerous examples for 
the employment of these tactics in the Russian offensives of 
1944 and 1945. They were very similar to the German tactics 
for panzer attacks, which the Soviet forces adopted. 

In contrast to the Germans and the Western Allies, the 
Russians frequently fired on the move, and considered this 
more effective than holding the fire, on the score that a station- 
ary tank is an easier target for the enemy than a moving one. 
The Soviet manuals, however, say nothing about how proper 
aiming is achieved from a moving tank, and merely say that 
‘to fire from a moving tank requires great ability on the part of 
the crews and good training’. 

The Russians used observation posts from which the com- 
mander could follow the progress of the tank action. This was 
all the more important in the first part of the war, when tanks 
were not equipped with radio and when contact between the 
leader of a unit and his tanks was maintained by motor cyclists 
or liaison tanks. 

Strategic Exploitation of a Break-through. A good picture of 
Soviet practice in such exploitation is given by General von 
Manteuffel in Liddell Hart’s well-known book The Other Side 
of the Hill (US title The German Generals Talk), where he says: 
‘The advance of a Soviet army is something that Westerners 
cannot imagine. Behind the tank spearheads roll on a vast 
horde partly mounted on horseback. Soldiers carry sacks on 
their backs filled with dry crusts of bread and raw vegetables 
collected on the march from the fields and villages. The horses 
feed on the straw from the roofs of houses—they get very little 
else. The Russians are accustomed to carry on for as long as 
three weeks in this primitive way, when advancing. They 
cannot be stopped as an ordinary army is stopped, by cutting 
their communications, for you rarely find any supply columns 
to strike.’ 

Defensive Tank Strategy. Soviet defence strategy in general was 
guided by space and the time available for mobilization and 
concentration of forces for counter-action. Soviet forces were 
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accordingly grouped far back in the hinterland. Strong 
armoured formations were kept in reserve at the disposal of the 
higher command, ready to counter-attack the enemy after a 
break-through. An enemy break-through was not followed by 
an order for a general retreat. The first action was by troops on 
either side of the flank of the enemy formations which had 
broken through. Other formations occupied defence positions in 
the rear. Not until this action had been taken successfully did the 
large armoured reserve formations start their counter-attack 
against the flanks of the enemy, where he had broken through. 

Defensive Tank Tactics. Every defensive position was strength- 
ened by single tanks which were dug in among the infantry 
position and used as armoured anti-tank or machine-gun posts. 
The aim, however, remained to retain them as a mobile reserve. 
Defence positions in the rear were so planned that stationary 
and well-camouflaged tanks should be posted at right angles to 
the expected direction of the enemy attack. The Soviet infantry 
allowed enemy attacking tanks to pass them, and only dealt 
with attacking infantry, trying to separate these from their 
tanks. Attacking enemy tanks that penetrated were dealt with 
by tanks kept in reserve and camouflaged. Defending tanks were 
allotted exact areas to guard, and ranges for their fire. If, 
exceptionally, troops had to be withdrawn from a defence 
position in daylight, the tanks covered the infantry withdrawal 
and then made leap-frog back themselves. Night withdrawals 
were preferred. 

Soviet soldiers, however, were imbued with the idea that no 
battle is lost while the slightest possibility for resistance remains. 
Encircled units did not surrender, but fought on, and when they 
ran out of fuel and ammunition they joined the partisans. 

Operation ‘Citadel’ (the Last German Offensive) and the Soviet 
Defence. The Kursk bulge, which extended westward from the 
German front, was covered by a network of defences. Helped 
probably by agents’ reports, the Soviet command expected 
German panzer wedges to attack. Villages became fortified 
positions; one line of anti-tank guns and artillery was placed 
behind another; the whole was strengthened by minefields, 
tank ditches, tank traps, and armoured posts made of dug-in 
tanks. Behind all this, alert reserves and tank corps were 
stationed ready for a counter-attack. 
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Starting from Orel and Bielgorod, the Germans attacked on 
the 5th July 1943. The German panzer forces soon became 
entangled in the Soviet defences, which consisted of three main 
lines and of bolt positions. Bog, tank ditches, wide mine-belts, 
flame-thrower barrages, anti-tank artillery lines, a whole net- 
work of well-constructed fox-holes for snipers, and, in between, 
groups of between fifty and sixty dug-in tanks, opposed the 
attack. Where the panzers succeeded in penetrating they were 
met by alert reserves. Bitter tank duels developed. 

On the first day the Germans suffered heavy losses and 
advanced only four or five miles. While the battle was raging 
the Russians continued to build new positions in rear. Soviet 
tank brigades, directed by General Rotmistrov, were sent 
against the Germans’ deep right flank, on the southern arm of 
the pincer. Such defence was bound to exhaust the Germans 
before long although they destroyed large numbers of Soviet 
tanks. Finally the German attack came to a halt on the heights 
of Shebekino and the Gonki forest near the Bielgorod—Oboyan 
road. The last formations capable of attacking were ruined, 
and the panzer arm had been broken. 

Night Operations. Technique and tactics of night fighting were 
only developed for Soviet tanks during the war, but then they 
were highly developed. The Soviet doctrine is that the infantry 
must penetrate into the enemy defence position in daylight 
and that tanks go into action at night, passing through the 
infantry. Such an operation is very carefully planned. Units 
are trained painstakingly for every attack. The operation is 
preceded by detailed reconnaissance of lanes, obstacles, and 
minefields. Moonlight is preferred so that tanks and escorting 
infantry can maintain their direction. Escorting infantry guide 
the tanks and help them find their targets. Tanks advance in 
several echelons to give the enemy the impression of far 
stronger forces advancing than are, in fact, in the field. 

Tank-accompanying infantry play a far more important 
part at night than during the day. They are taught that in no 
circumstances must they lose touch with the tanks. Once the 
target is reached the infantry prepare defences, while the tanks 
are generally withdrawn so as to form a mobile reserve. 

Tanks in Winter Warfare. Even for the Russian tank forces 
operations are extremely difficult at this time. ‘General Mud’ 
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is at large in the early winter and spring. Matters improve with 
the frost. 

The driving and maintainence of tanks are the principal 
problems in winter warfare. The typical wide tracks of the 
Soviet tanks facilitate driving in snow, and Soviet drivers are 
specially trained to avoid jerky steering, to drive in wide curves, 
and to pass depressions in the ground and snowdrifts quickly. 
Tanks used in defence positions or kept ready as reserves in the 
rear are covered with snow up to the roof of the turret. This is 
effected by the digging of a ditch in the snow or even in the 
ground between the tracks of the tank, which is then covered 
with camouflage netting and snow. A stove is installed, and 
this completes a warm fortified post. Several times during the 
day and night the engines are started to make sure of quick 
starting in an emergency. 

Winter action by tanks, especially offensive action, requires 
careful reconnaissance so as to avoid snowdrifts in ravines, 
gullies, and narrow lanes. Every tank has allotted to it four or 
five men on skis who reconnoitre unknown ground. When 
attacking, tanks have armoured sledges with a crew of six or 
seven in tow. This, the Russians say, reduces infantry losses 
when contact is made with the enemy at an early stage. 

Summary and Conclusions. Even before the war, but especially 
in its course, the Soviet tank arm was vastly developed. Since 
the war its fighting strength has been substantially increased, 
and the USSR has become a leader in the technical develop- 
ment of tanks. Originally the tanks were regarded only as 
useful for escorting and assisting infantry, but during the war 
tanks were more and more used independently on the pattern 
of the German lightning offensives. This was particularly mani- 
fest during the major offensives of 1944 and 1945. Even so, 
Russian attacks were conducted with deliberation and slowly, 
and risks were avoided. This is characteristic of a régime which 
allows the individual little scope for initiative. From this, also, 
derives the practice of carefully rehearsing every attack, a 
procedure which becomes impracticable in the case of fast 
moving tropos which have to advance into unknown territory. 
Materially and technically the Soviet tank arm is excellent, 
and so is the personnel, except for its leaders; but the Soviet 
Army has hitherto tended to prefer the massed infantry attack, 
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assisted by large numbers of tanks and prepared by a gigantic 
artillery barrage. 

In defence, the Russians’ toughness is remarkable and also 
their predilection for keeping strong reserves available, especi- 
ally of tanks, both to replace losses and for counter-attacks. 

Technically and constructionally the Russians, with their 
Stalin III, have achieved a combination of strong armour, 
long range and hitting power of the gun, and relatively light 
weight—which means speed. 

The Soviet tankman is tough, but obtuse and dependent. He 
lacks the intelligence and the technical understanding of 
Western soldiers. But in tank warfare it is quick grasp that 
counts, coupled with the capacity for independent thinking 
and action. Hence it is likely that the Western Powers will 
always have better tank forces than the USSR. 

Soviet tank victories over the Germans in 1944 and 1945 are 
attributable less to efficiency than to the fact that Germany was 
starved of raw materials and had to fight on several fronts. 
Thus the Germans were insufficiently equipped, fully extended 
and exhausted; they never recovered from the drain they 
suffered in the winter of 1941-42. Moreover, they had to fight 
continuously in foreign lands and in a foreign climate, while 
the Russians fought in their own country and were never 
subjected to the uncanny power of a superior air force. 

All this leaves the question open how the Soviet forces will 
fare when they do not enjoy such advantages. 


II. Recent Trends 
Captain N. Galay 


IN SEVERAL CAPITAL CITIES of Eastern Europe which 
were occupied by the Soviet forces during the Second World 
War monuments to the Soviet Army were erected at the war’s 
end. Often, as in Berlin, Prague, and Budapest, the monument 
is a T-34 tank placed on a pedestal. The tank is usually one 
which belonged to the tank unit that ‘liberated’ the town in 
question. In July 1946 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
to commemorate the important role played by tank forces in 
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the Second World War, published a decree instituting ‘Soviet 
Tankman’s Day’, to be celebrated in September each year. 

The importance of tank forces to the Soviet Army’s victory 
was emphasized in the last war by the fact that tank units and 
formations were more often cited for awards, in proportion to 
their numbers, than other branches of the armed forces. 
Although towards the end of the war no more than 25 per cent. 
of the formations in the infantry, artillery, and air force bore the 
designation ‘Guards Division’, up to 40 per cent. of all tank 
brigades and over 60 per cent. of the mechanized brigades 
were awarded this honorary title. , 

However, despite the emphasis laid on armoured forces, 
Soviet military theory continues to proclaim that the main 
achievement of Soviet military science is its ‘harmonic nature’. 
This implies that it rejects the idea that certain branches of the 
armed forces should hold a dominant position. 

The Soviet ‘Provisional Field Regulations’ and ‘Regulations 
for Armoured and Mechanized Forces’, both published in 
1944, reflect the theory of application of tank and armoured 
forces. They define infantry as the basic branch of the Soviet 
forces and show that the purpose of all other branches of the 
armed forces—the artillery, tanks and the air force—is to co- 
operate with the infantry on the battlefield in order to achieve 
victory. These points have been expanded further by pro- 
nouncements made since the war by responsible tank-force 
leaders. 

The pronouncements of leading Soviet military theoreticians 
in special works devoted to this question are even more definite. 
‘The military ideologists of imperialism have put forward the 
false doctrine that modern wars are to be won, not by armies 
millions strong, but only by using enormous numbers of tanks 
and aeroplanes. Fuller and Liddell Hart in England, de Gaulle 
in France, Guderian in Germany, and Eimannsberger in 
Austria considered that the issue of a war is decided by tanks,’ 
assert Razin, Poznyak and Vetoshnikov in the article ‘Voennoe 
Iskusstvo’ (The Art of War) in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, 
vol. VIII, 1951. General Poluboyarov wrote in his article in 
connexion with “Tankman’s Day’ 1954: ‘Soviet military theory 

-has discarded the pseudo-scientific theories of bdourgeors 
military men on the predominant role played by a given 
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branch of the armed forces. Soviet military theory has become 
independent.’ 

Thus, the idea that the individual branches of the forces, 
such as the tanks, should occupy a dominant position has 
always been rejected by Soviet military doctrine. However, 
this contrasts sharply with the emphasis laid on the part played 
by tanks during the last war. The contradiction becomes even 
clearer when we consider the present structure of the Soviet 
land forces, for tank and mechanized formations form a more 
important part now than at the end of the war. 

It is known that the Soviet Army was composed of the 
following divisions on 4th April 1945: 


Infantry Divisions ; : ‘ » 520 
Cavalry Divisions . : : : - 34 
Artillery Divisions ; : 2 - 40 
Anti-Aircraft Divisions . ‘ : - 360 
Tank Corps : ‘ A ‘ ee ,% 
Mechanized Corps : : : ose 
Air Divisions ; : : 5 - 129 


Soviet tank and mechanized corps were in essence the 
equivalent of the tank (Panzer) and mechanized (Panzer- 
Grenadier) divisions in the German Army. They were roughly 
two-thirds as strong as American tank divisions. In view of this, 
it was fair to equate Soviet tank and mechanized corps (each 
with about two hundred T-34 tanks) with divisions and not with 
corps. These large tank formations included motorized infantry 
regiments and artillery as an essential part, and were able to 
carry out independent operations. They were not, however, 
the only tank units. Towards the end of the war the Soviet 
Army had fifty-seven to sixty separate tank brigades, about 
180 separate tank regiments, and 150 assault gun regiments. 
In fact, however, these tank units corresponded only to tank 
battalions in the Western armies. There were sixty-five tanks 
in such a Soviet brigade and forty-one tanks in a regiment. 
Lacking their own artillery and with very little tank-borne 
infantry, they were intended for use only in direct support of 
infantry. They did not, therefore, belong to tactical formations 
adapted to independent operations. 

Thus, the thirty-eight large-scale tank formations (equivalent 
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to divisions) accounted for only a small percentage of the total 
number of battle formations in the Soviet Army. The latter 
contained 520 infantry divisions alone. 

Details of the present state of the Soviet Army are con- 
siderably less accurate. But according to official NATO state- 
ments there are 175 divisions in the Soviet Army, and of these 
sixty-five are mechanized or tank divisions. 

This indicates both an absolute and proportional increase in 
Soviet armoured formations compared with the war-time 
period. Apart from strengthening these operational armoured 
formations, the Soviet Army has, since the war, added to each 
infantry division one regiment of medium tanks (about fifty to 
fifty-five T-34/85 tanks) with a battalion of self-propelled assault 
guns, or ‘turretless’ tanks (sixteen to twenty SU-100). Thus a 
total of up to sixty-five to seventy-five combat vehicles has been 
added to each infantry division. It therefore becomes clear that 
the importance of tanks in the post-war Soviet Army’s ground 
forces has increased. 

This increased importance of tanks is well illustrated by 
comparing the number of armoured vehicles in the Soviet 
Army during the war and at present, and also by considering 
the organizational structure which determines the technical 
application of tank forces. Towards the end of the last war, 
when the strain on the Soviet armed forces was the greatest, 
the Soviet tank park did not exceed 20,000-23,000 vehicles, of 
which up to one-fifth were self-propelled assault guns. 

At the present time the first-line tank park, that is tanks 
which equip 170-180 regular peacetime divisions, also con- 
tains about 25,000 combat vehicles (according to some sources 
up to 40,000 tanks). Considering that a present Soviet tank 
division has some 250 tanks and a mechanized division some 200 
tanks, we arrive at a figure of about 15,000 tanks for sixty-five 
armoured type divisions. This accounts for two-thirds of the 
whole tank park. There are another 6,000-7,000 combat 
vehicles in about 100 infantry divisions. Thus approximately 
the same number of combat vehicles as at the war’s end (about 
25,000) now equip Soviet land forces one-quarter the size. 

These figures illustrate the increase in tank forces since the 
war. This is marked not only by the greater number of tanks in 
the Soviet land forces as a whole, but also by a functional 
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change aimed at strengthening the independent operational 
aspect of tank forces. 

The fact that out of 170-180 Soviet divisions sixty-five are of 
armoured type makes it evident that very favourable conditions 
exist for a real tank war. How, then, can one explain the dis- 
crepancy between official Soviet tank theory and the actual 
post-war developments? The answer is given by glancing at 
the development of the Soviet tank forces during and after the 
war. 

The Soviet Army was one of the first to create, in the mid- 
thirties, large tank formations (motor-mechanized corps) 
which were distinct from tank units intended for tactical co- 
operation with the infantry and other branches of the forces. 
The motor-mechanized corps were to play an independent 
part in the Red Army’s operations. However, the start of the 
Second World War on the Eastern Front showed that the 
Soviet Army had fallen far behind in this respect compared 
with the German Army. The Red Army’s inferiority was not 
of a technical nature, nor was it due to lack of tanks. In 
quantity, the Soviet tank park was many times superior to that 
of the Germans. The Russians had at least 10,000 first-line 
tanks at the start of the war on the Eastern Front and 10,000 
more in reserve. As early as 1939 Soviet factories were develop- 
ing the famous T-34. This tank was so well designed that it 
was able to last out the whole war without any basic changes 
and compete with the German Tigers and Panthers in the second 
half of the war. The inferiority of the Soviet tank forces arose 
because incorrect tactical conclusions were drawn from the 
experience of the Spanish Civil War. 

In 1939, just before the war against Poland, the motor- 
mechanized corps of the Red Army were disbanded (there 
were about: seven of them, with about 500 tanks in each), 
The tanks were distributed in separate battalions to infantry 
formations of the Soviet Army as infantry support tanks. 
The view that it was impossible for tank formations to play 
an independent operational role was expressed by the lead- 
ing tank specialist, General Pavlov, in Spain. He was able to 
persuade both Stalin and Voroshilov of its truth; and this led 
to the disbanding, despite protests on the part of Shaposhnikov 
and Zhukov. But the outstanding successes of German tank 
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formations in Poland and France during 1939-40 forced the 
Soviet High Command hurriedly to recreate tank divisions. 
The start of the war in the East caught the Soviet Army in this 
stage of hasty reorganization. Overtaken by events, the un- 
completed formations were thrown into battle. During the 
first war months the hastily created new formations perished, 
as did also the greater part of the separate tank battalions 
attached to infantry divisions. They were wiped out by the 
numerically inferior but more manceuvrable German panzer 
divisions, which were capable of long-range operations. 

New independent tank brigades from the Ural and Far Eastern 
reserves, equipped with new T-34/A tanks, played an important 
role in stabilizing the Soviet front in the Battle of Moscow, 
although these brigades were smaller than before the war. 
One can date from this time the firm decision of the Soviet High 
Command to start forming new large tank formations additional 
to the infantry support tank battalions. 

The creation of large operational tank formations required a 
long time, despite the rapid increase in the Soviet tank park as 
a result of new production. In the beginning, the front swal- 
lowed up new tank production to create infantry support tank 
units and replace losses. Not until the autumn of 1942 was the 
Soviet High Command able to accumulate sufficient reserves 
to create the large tank formations: tank and mechanized corps. 
These first went into action in the Soviet Army’s counter- 
offensive at Stalingrad on 19th November 1942. From this time 
onwards these large tank formations gradually increased in 
number. By the summer of 1944 up to twenty-five tank and 
thirteen mechanized corps (not including the infantry support 
tank brigades and regiments), grouped in six tank armies with 
corresponding support of other arms, took part in all the large 
scale offensive operations. 

The operational use of large tank formations, however, met 
with great difficulties. The lack of technical resources to equip 
these armoured formations had an ill effect on the technical 
capacity of tank and mechanized corps. The lack of radio 
communication at tank company level (only the tanks of 
company commanders, and those of platoon commanders in 
exceptional cases, had radio) made battle control difficult. There 
were high losses, too, because tanks crowded together in battle 
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formation in order to follow their company commander’s visual 
signals. The lack of bridging equipment restricted operations 
to an area limited by the first large water-barrier. When and 
where a bridge could not be captured intact it was necessary 
to await the arrival of the engineers. The chief handicap of all 
was the lack of motor vehicles for the infantry, who were left 
so far behind by the armoured corps when attacking that syn- 
chronization in manoeuvring between the fast-moving tank 
forces and the slow-moving infantry became impossible. 

While the Soviet tank forces successfully broke through the 
German front and prevented the war in the East becoming 
static during its second half, they proved incapable of rapid and 
long-range exploitation until the last stages. It was only Hitler’s 
strategy of refusing to retreat for tactical reasons, thus setting 
his forces the impossible task of static defence, which ensured 
the Soviet Army a number of successful encirclement opera- 
tions. It is noteworthy that the German blitzkrieg tank opera- 
tions up to the autumn of 1942 penetrated on the average 
from 250 to 300 miles, and each took from two to three weeks. 
The Soviet Army’s offensive operations, however, from the 
end of 1942 to the end of 1944, did not penetrate more than 
125-150 miles apiece, and lasted considerably longer than those 
of the German Army. It was only during the 1945 operations 
—the advance from the Vistula to the Oder and the Man- 
churian campaign against the Japanese in August 1945—that 
Soviet tank forces equalled the German pace. (Tank forces 
from Konev’s and Zhukov’s front traversed about 250 miles 
from the Vistula to the Oder in twenty to twenty-two days.) 
The increased manceuvrability of the Soviet Army, and 
especially of the tank forces, was the result of the increased use 
of motor transport in the supply services and in the rear, as 
well as better communications. This was because Lend-Lease 
supplies had accumulated, and because the enemy’s morale and 
equipment were deteriorating. __ ; 

Thus it was lack of equipment for the tank forces and for the 
whole Army, and not the will of the military leaders, that 
reduced the Red Army’s tank forces to operating only in 
conjunction with other branches of the armed forces. They 
were forced to adapt their operations to the slow tempo of the 
infantry. Forced so to do by circumstances, Soviet military 
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theory during the war proclaimcd the theory of the ‘harmonic 
nature’ of the application of tank forces—that is, their use in 
close co-operation with other branches of the forces. 

Post-war developments in the Soviet tank forces—now the 
basic branch of the Army—started with their tactical re- 
organization. First of all the names ‘tank corps’ and ‘mech- 
anized corps’ were abolished. They became known as divisions, 
thus being placed on the same footing as an echelon. This was 
in keeping with their tactical significance. The regrouping of 
tank and mechanized divisions introduced considerable 
changes into their organization, especially strengthening their 
capacity for independent operations. ; 

These measures were preceded by lively discussions at the 
top levels of the Army about the part to be played by tank 
forces in future operations. The increased power of anti-tank 
guns and shells and the appearance towards the war’s end of an 
effective individual anti-tank rocket weapon (the German 
Faustpatronen and the American Bazookas), as well as the in- 
creased importance of low-altitude air attacks in anti-tank 
operations, made the Soviet military leaders wonder whether 
tanks in general had not outlived their usefulness, and whether 
they were not outmoded as a means of operational manceuvring 
in particular. This last question was of great importance, since 
the part played by infantry support tanks was evident. The 
post-war evolution of the Soviet Army shows that the discussion 
was won by those who wanted the tank forces to retain their 
operational significance. 

The independent use of large tank formations is now becom- 
ing an official concept. An analysis of the present organization 
of the Soviet Army’s land forces also shows that the tank forces 
are now intended to carry out two tasks: co-operation with 
other branches of the forces, and independent operations. 

To accomplish the second task, tank and mechanized 
divisions have been created which include tanks, infantry 
carried in armoured vehicles, and self-propelled artillery in- 
cluding rocket artillery. The difference between tank divisions 
and mechanized divisions lies in the different combination 
of tanks, infantry, and artillery. In a tank division there 
are relatively less infantry and artillery, but more tanks. 
The balance between these separate elements is more evenly 
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maintained in a mechanized division, as there are fewer tanks 
compared with a tank division. This is illustrated in the follow- 


ing tables: -— 
Tank Division 


3 Medium Tank Regiments (each of 3 Tank Battalions, 
1 Heavy SU Gun Battalion, and 1 Motor Rifle Batta- 
lion) with about 65 tanks and 20 JSU 152 mm. guns 
apiece 

1 Heavy Tank Regiment, with about 45 tanks, Type 
JS-III, and 20 SU guns 

1 Motor Infantry Regiment (of 3 Rifle Battalions) 

1 Reconnaissance Battalion 

1 Gun Artillery Regiment (inc. Howitzer Battalion) 

1 Howitzer Regiment (inc. Heavy Mortar Battalion) 

1 Light Anti-Aircraft Regiment 

1 Rocket-launcher Battalion 

1 Engineer Battalion 

1 Signals Battalion 

Various Supply Services. 

Total: about 250 tanks, and 12,500 men. 

Mechanized Division 

3 Mechanized Regiments (each with 3 Motor Rifle 
Battalions, 1 Medium Tank Battalion, 1 Gun Arrtil- 
lery Battalion, 1 Mortar Battalion) 

1 Heavy Tank Regiment, with 20 tanks and 45 SU guns 

1 Medium Tank Regiment 

1 Reconnaissance Battalion 

1 Gun Artillery Regiment (inc. Howitzer Battalion) 

1 Howitzer Regiment (inc. Heavy Mortar Battalion) 

1 Light Anti-Aircraft Regiment 

1 Rocket-launcher Battalion 

1 Engineer Battalion 

1 Signals Battalion 

Various Supply Services. 

Total: about 200 tanks, and 15,000 men. 


Of the 12,500 men in a tank division, only some 2,000 are 
riflemen. These divisions are best used in breaking through the 
enemy’s defence lines. A mechanized division forms a more 
flexibly balanced combination of tank units, motorized in- 
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fantry, and artillery. It is best adapted to independent opera- 
tions when exploiting an operational break-through, deep in 
the rear of the enemy, made by tank divisions. When tank and 
mechanized divisions are combined in mechanized armies (two 
or three mechanized divisions and one or two tank divisions) 
they form large mobile formations capable of independent 
operations. Out of the five Soviet armies stationed in the 
Eastern Zone of Germany, three are mechanized armies of this 
type. 

Intensive motorization of the Soviet Army is gradually 
remedying the lack of motor transport in auxiliary services. 
Considerable progress is being made in radio equipment. By 
now, all combat vehicles have probably been equipped with 
new types of radio receivers and transmitters. Descriptions of 
exercises and manceuvres show that careful training of tank 
personnel is eliminating the organic weaknesses of Soviet tank 
crews in action. They are being taught to adapt themselves 
to the ground while driving. (War experience showed that the 
Russian soldier’s ability to camouflage himself and to adapt 
himself to the terrain tends to vanish when he is in a closed 
combat vehicle.) They are taught how to control fire from a 
moving tank, to develop swift reactions to unforeseen situa- 
tions, and to look after mechanical equipment. Recently, 
particular attention has been paid to the training of tank units 
for independent night activities such as tank movement, recon- 
naissance, defensive tactics and night battles. The use of tanks 
for independent operations is evidence of a capacity to assimi- 
late fully the experience of the past war despite the ‘harmonic’ 
theory which was foisted on the tank forces by their Stalinist 
leaders. 

The Soviet Army’s tank forces are the best of all the branches 
of the Soviet land forces and constitute their real striking force. 
If a war broke out, the opponents of the USSR would meet 
Soviet tank forces much better in quality than during the last 
war and considerably greater in number. 

There are, however, two basic weaknesses which affect the 
Soviet Army in general and the tank forces in particular. 
These weaknesses are caused on the one hand by the political 
structure of the Army and on the other by the military applica- 
tion of a new type of energy: the atomic weapon. 
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The first weakness was very evident during the whole of the 
last war, and is just as evident now. It is constraint in action and 
fear of taking the initiative and responsibility among com- 
manders of intermediate echelons—that is, from battalion to 
divisional commanders. These, of course, are the very men who 
are engaged in actual combat. The Soviet political system is 
rigidly centralized and punishes every failure. There is also a 
tendency for superior officers to lay the blame for failure on 
subordinates. 

This system cannot adequately foster initiative, despite all the 
official declarations and regulations. The position would change 
only if the whole political and social régime of the Soviet Union 
were changed. 

The atomic weapon introduces a second factor in no way 
favourable to Russia. Even if the USSR does not lag behind in 
the tactical use of this weapon on the battlefield, its tactical 
application requires the revolutionizing of troop concentration 
and combat methods and of methods of exploiting success. 
The chief advantage of the Soviet Army—enormous numbers of 
men, the ability to mass troops rapidly and to aim striking 
forces in a decisive direction—is now largely nullified by the 
threat presented by tactical atomic weapons. We cannot give 
details of the revolutionary changes which will be necessary, 
for they are being worked out very tentatively and slowly even 
in the West. We can, however, state now the chief require- 
ment for adapting tactics to the new type of military opera- 
tions. There must be commanders of medium size formations 
who are capable of initiative and independent thought; they 
must be able to react swiftly and independently to unforeseen 
situations. And these are the very officers who at present are 
allowed the least initiative in the Soviet military hierarchy. 

Another disadvantage of the centralized Soviet system is that 
military theory is worked out only on instructions from above, 
without the participation of a free military press and a free 
exchange of ideas. (Incorrect conclusions drawn by Soviet 
leaders during the Spanish Civil War concerning the use of 
tank forces cost them very dearly, as pointed out above.) 

This is the basic weakness of the Soviet Army’s imposing 
tank forces, a weakness which is deep-rooted and organic, 
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THE INFANTRY 
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I. In the Second World War 
Colonel Wolfgang Mueller 


ORGANIZATION 


THE ORGANIZATION OF Soviet infantry was similar to that of 
the German, although at first armour was attached to the in- 
fantry. Indeed, armour became the principal weapon which 
decided the course of battle. 

Infantry equipment was simple and adapted to dust, mud, 
and cold. Foolproof self-chargers, automatic pistols, and 12-cm. 
mortars were the equipment of the assault troops, but machine- 
guns were uneconomical. When, in the early part of the war, 
the casualties among officers proved too high, Stalin ordered 
that more care should be taken of them, and that they should 
direct the fighting from behind. In this way the ‘paper war’ was 
increased, and the ‘saddle order’ of Cossack days became the 
exception. 


THE ‘NORMAL’ INFANTRY BATTLE IQ4I TO 1943 


In 1941 the Soviet infantry was not equipped to stop armoured 
thrusts, and had not enough ammunition for large-scale fight- 
ing in open country. Accordingly where possible, a fight against 
armour, ground-attack aircraft, or massed artillery was 
avoided and close infantry combat was sought. The inevitably 
increased casualty rate was accepted as human lives were at a 
discount. In the regions of north and central Russia which were 
difficult or impossible for armour, close-combat fighters got the 
upper hand over material superiority. (But only in these cir- 
cumstances; elsewhere the better equipment carried the day.) 
In those regions the infantry fought at night, in fog, in the 
forests, in the steppes, in morass and marshes, in deep snow, and 
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in villages. This and small-scale fighting was the normal method 
of infantry fighting. 

Without supply columns and with little ammunition, Soviet 
infantry infiltrated through virgin forest and marshy forests 
covered with snow; no troops needing many supplies could 
have negotiated them. Making sorties from impassable areas 
between enemy formations, Soviet infantry raided camps, 
artillery positions, airfields, and transport columns on roads, 
thus compelling German rear services to form hedgehogs, or- 
ganize road convoys and organize permanent policing. Based 
on forests and marshes it made attacks on combat troops from 
the rear, and compelled them to fight on two fronts and to 
form hedgehogs (Rshev, Veliki Luki, Demyansk), This kind 
of raid and attack from the rear increased German fear of the 
Russians. 


METHODS OF ATTACK 


The principal method of Soviet infantry attack was a short- 
distance raid. Where possible the men crawled silently and 
without firing to the sortie position. There they would wait, often 
in the cold, until the attack, which was often made at night. 
Where the terrain made it impossible to crawl to the attacking 
position unseen, the assembly was effected by men proceeding 
singly—drop by drop, as it were—at large intervals. Every- 
thing was carefully prepared up to the moment of attack, but 
the forward leaders were often not equal to the task when 
counter-thrusts were delivered quickly and by surprise, especi- 
ally when attempts at penetration were countered with assault 
guns. But even when the intruders were thrown back, the in- 
fantry was made to resume the attack, and, if necessary, reserves 
were thrown in; this would certainly happen on the following 
night. The reason for this was the commanders’ fear that they 
might be made the scapegoat for the failure of an attack. 
When an attack was made by infiltration, fighting was at 
first avoided. The advance proceeded between strong points 
and through gaps in the front, followed by assembly far behind 
the enemy lines and action deep in the enemy’s rear. The 
German infantry was usually not strong enough to throw out 
such forces, and tanks were useless for such operations. This 
kind of infiltration attack compelled the German forces in 
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north and central Russia to form a continuous front, to fight 
constant and wearing actions—and to use up reserves. In this 
way such qualified personnel as engineers, airmen, gunners, 
tank crews, and alert units, as well as anti-tank and anti- 
aircraft guns, were wastefully expended in infantry fighting. The 
German divisions called more urgently for trench fighters than 
for tanks and assault guns—a measure of the great success of 
the Soviet attack by infiltration. 

Where, on the other hand, Russian infantry battalions and 
regiments attacked across open country, their tactics were out 
of date: advancing in lines and waves. Fire against enemy 
weapons behind the front line and against flank units which 
were not the object of the attack, was only token fire. The 
method of pushing forward wedges by ‘boxing’ and by con- 
centrating all available fire-power in point of time and on a 
limited area was unknown. Such attacks thus petered out under 
the concentration of artillery and mortar fire, which the de- 
fender quickly switched to the threatened sector. To avoid 
the losses involved in this method of attack, the Soviet infantry 
often crawled quickly close to the German positions so as to 
make a raid. 

When Soviet infantry exploited a penetration they aimed at 
taking the enemy’s new position in a rush before the enemy 
reserves could reach it, rolling it up and infiltrating into the 
rear. Pursuit was therefore conducted on a wide front to find 
opportunities for penetrating between enemy rear guards 
where there were gaps in the line. The Soviet troops also 
operated at night, keeping away from roads and bridge posi- 
tions. Small units were immediately thrown across sectors of 
rivers, regardless of casualties, in order to obtain lodgements. 
These were then reinforced so as to create wide bridgeheads, 
which made it difficult for the defenders to hold the river line. 
Where attacks and pursuits took place in very cold weather, 
enemy heating installations were captured or destroyed— 
since those who could not get warm usually lost the battle. 


DEFENCE 


When attacked, Soviet infantry held their fire. Their nerves 
were sufficiently strong to let the enemy approach as close as 
possible and then to destroy him. When attacked in wooded 
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country, the Soviet infantry even allowed the enemy to pass. 
Encircled units remained in their positions. Soviet infantry had 
thus to be overcome man by man. 

Where positions were lost, the Soviet chiefs searched for a 
scapegoat. To avoid this the order would be given even to weak 
reserves to recapture lost ground. But this was too late for a 
genuine counter-thrust, and too feeble for a genuine counter- 
attack. Where Soviet infantry was encircled the original order 
was adhered to irrespective of the changed situation. In 1941 
and 1942 most attempts at reorganizing and at issuing new 
orders for a break-out failed. Commanders lacked the faculty 
of mastering a confused situation and retaining the initiative. 
They were unable to control their companies, and the absolute 
obedience principle broke down. The same troops which had 
been fighting hard and in a well-disciplined way would then 
split up, and show signs of anarchy, lethargy, and irresponsi- 
bility. The result was that break-out attempts were made by a 
chaotic rabble or by the smallest of groups, involving the 
abandonment of all wounded and of the entire equipment. 
To counter this a new order was issued in 1942 that a break- 
out must be made in formation and by order of the senior com- 
mander, and forbade a gradual evacuation by very small units. 

When Soviet infantry retreated, its rearguards had the habit 
of attacking the pursuing enemy vanguards by night. When it 
was a question of disengaging on a large scale, the Soviet 
infantry was as able as the Imperial infantry had been in the 
1914-17 war. 


IS THE SOVIET INFANTRY UNBEATABLE? 


German soldiers on the eastern front did not fear the T-34 
tanks, nor the multiple guns (the so-called ‘Stalin organs’), 
and least of all the ‘sewing-machine’ aircraft. Germans had, 
however, a great respect for these hungry and shivering ‘Ivans’ 
of the enemy assault infantry. Even on quiet fronts, Germans 
suffered such heavy casualties at their hands that manpower 
was lacking when, in 1944 and 1945, forces were required to hold 
and contain the massed breaks-through by Soviet tanks which 
decided the war. 

Russians, especially Soviet Russians, react to battle 
differently from civilized city dwellers. They remained un- 
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affected by high casualties, by threats to their flanks, by close 
combat, by battles at night, in villages and in forests. They 
were used to misery, to lack of care, to absence of leave and of 
mail, to suffering cold and hunger. They faced death with 
fatalist equanimity. 

On the other hand, they were affected by surprise and the 
unusual. They were impressed by arms of large calibre, such as 
six-barrelled mortars (Nebelwerfer) or mortars making a barking 
noise, or anti-aircraft guns used for ground-fighting. They 
were impressed by modern arms and equipment. Their morale 
was strongly affected by dive-bombers and air mines. And their 
nerve was apt to break when subjected to very heavy con- 
centrations of fire (for instance, the ‘Hossbach concentrations of 
fire’ by all arms which were developed in the German Fourth 
Army). Where, in addition, infantry commanders saw their 
plans constantly upset, breakdowns occurred. 

The degree of the opponent’s success increased in ratio with 
his deception of the Soviet infantry, the surprise and confusion 
he produced in it, and his employment of tactics which devi- 
ated from the ‘standard procedure’ (e.g. positions behind a hill, 
advance posts in battles, disengagement towards lines from 
which a major battle could be fought, change of attacking 
tactics, etc.).. 

_ In the first month of the war tens of thousands of Soviet in- 
fantrymen thought of the Germans as liberators of their 
country. Their failure was due to this and not to military de- 
ficiencies; and, as soon as they realized their mistake, even these 
enemies of Bolshevism fought with exemplary courage for their 
Russian homeland, which Hitler intended to enslave and dis- 
member. Former Soviet infantry officers have given evidence on 
what decided the unique performance of the Soviet infantry in 
the Second World War. They told me later: 


‘The millions of Soviet infantrymen would never have 
given such a good account of themselves and sacrificed them- 
selves, if in 1941 the Germans had fought against our con- 
centration camps and against Stalin, if they had gone to war 
genuinely to liberate the peoples of Russia. But it soon came to 
be said: ‘‘Let us rather be the slaves of our own criminals than 
of foreigners. For us Hitler was the greater of two evils.”’’ 
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II. Recent Trends 
Harold F. Gordon 


I. THE POSITION AND PRESTIGE OF THE 
INFANTRY ARM 


THE INFANTRY Is still officially considered the basic arm of 
the Soviet Army, and therefore enjoys greater prestige and 
power than any other arm, despite the strong competition put 
up by the armoured forces among the ground arms. Organi- 
zationally, infantry is regarded as the main arm, and, as 
such, is the only arm which does not have a branch head- 
quarters in Moscow. Infantry and Soviet Army are practically 
synonymous. 

The quickest and smoothest path to combined arms com- 
mand is that of the infantry. The Frunze Academy is the Com- 
mand and Staff Academy and at the same time serves as an 
infantry academy. This means that the infantry officer usually 
goes to Frunze if he is permitted to attend any academy, while 
the artillery, armour, or air officer is more likely to attend 
the branch academy of his supporting arm than to go to 
Frunze. 

Above Frunze stands the Voroshilov Academy, which trains 
selected officers for positions of great responsibility. Since 
Frunze is a prerequisite, the path to Voroshilov is most easily 
negotiated by infantry officers. This means that most key 
field and staff positions in the field formations and in higher 
administrative and command staffs are filled by infantry 
officers. 

Another advantage is granted the infantryman by the career 
ladder system. Officers of any other arm advance to the rank of 
Colonel-General in the same manner as the infantry officer, 
although their branch of service is indicated in their titles. 
Thereafter, however, comes the parting of the ways. The in- 
fantryman normally advances to General of the Army and then 
to Marshal of the Soviet Union—if he does advance. An 
armoured, artillery, air, or technical officer, on the other hand 
is promoted from Colonel-General to Marshal of his arm or 
service and then to Chief Marshal of his arm, a rank which 
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is still one step below Marshal of the Soviet Union. Such 
officers seldom become Marshals of the Soviet Union. 

The great size of the infantry arm is also a significant factor 
in the maintenance of its strong position and prestige. A high 
percentage of the personnel of the peace-time army are infantry- 
men, and a far higher percentage of reserve units and formations 
belong to the infantry. Sheer weight of numbers ensures more 
responsible command and staff positions for the infantry than 
for other arms, as well as adding to its representatives at the 
highest levels. 

The weight of the Russian military tradition, also, buttresses 
the infantry’s key position. With the eclipse of its ancient rival, 
the cavalry, infantry is the one great manceuvre arm which is 
deeply rooted in the Russian past and in Russian military 
thought. 

All these factors indicate that the infantry officer still has the 
best chance of achieving high rank and combined arms com- 
mand, despite the intra-arm competition which he must over- 
come. This situation, in turn, still further elevates the power 
and prestige of the infantry and reinforces its strong position 
within the military hierarchy. 

Since the later years of the Second World War, however, a 
number of new factors have forced infantry to adapt itself to 
conditions established by the armoured forces. Already the 
infantry has been forced to make highly significant modifica- 
tions. The final result of the post-war reorganization and the 
assessment of combat lessons is not clear, but there can be 
little doubt that the infantry has slipped a bit vis-d-vis its 
current rival for the position of basic manceuvre arm. 

One of the most important factors tending to force changes in 
the infantry is the course of events in the latter part of the 
Second World War. Soviet infantry concepts were behind the 
times in the early years of the war, and continued to be so 
throughout the period when the Russians were sweeping to 
victory across Eastern Europe. Even in the last months of the 
war, Soviet infantry assaults launched without strong armoured 
and artillery support usually collapsed because of deficiencies 
in motorization, logistical support, and outmoded tactical 
concepts. 

While large infantry formations moved forward at a snail’s 
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pace, the tank and mechanized forces, who used their own units 
of motorized infantry to support their tanks (rather than the 
other way round as in infantry formations), made spectacular 
advances in the great mobile campaigns which brought the 
Soviet armies to Berlin. The contrast was thus highlighted in 
the sharpest possible fashion, and post-war developments indi- 
cate that the superior morale, élan, and initiative shown by 
armour were not lost upon the highest Soviet leaders. 

The repercussions of the new world situation, also, have 
changed the proportion of infantry to armour in the Soviet 
Army, and have resulted in a high degree of motorization for 
the former. The Soviet Union now finds itself facing the highly 
industrialized Western Powers, which are capable of putting 
even more mobile armies into the field than was Hitler’s Ger- 
many. The Russians, as ‘have nots’, were officially contemptuous 
of blitzkrieg, but their tactics and military development point 
almost entirely in that direction—although in doctrine they do 
not accept the strategic concept of a short war. The prospect of 
facing a more mobile foe has reinforced the already strong Soviet 
tendency towards greater mobility, since they tend to pattern 
their tactics upon those of their most likely adversaries. 

A more mobile army means more mobile infantry, among 
other things, but the infantry needed by the Soviets to maintain 
long lines of defence, while holding mobile formations free for 
offensive and counter-offensive action, could hardly be entirely 
motorized. It therefore seems likely that two types of infantry 
have developed: fully motorized infantry and partly motorized 
infantry. This development is likely to produce divergences as a 
result of differing missions, tactics, and capabilities. Such a 
development would probably relegate all but fully motorized 
elements to a subsidiary role, at least in the initial stages of a 
modern war. 

Finally, the creation of tactical atomic weapons tends to 
emphasize greatly the trends suggested above. In atomic war- 
fare there can be little doubt that dispersion and speedy con- 
centration must replace long-drawn-out massing for an attack 
—wherever the enemy is able to bring his atomic weapons to 
bear. This development calls for high mobility of all arms, 
including infantry. It also calls for a higher degree of protection 
than that afforded by ordinary trucks. 
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The motorized infantry which belongs to tank and mech- 
anized divisions has such special armoured carriers, and is 
practically a different arm of service. This means that truly 
high-grade infantry finds itself supporting armour and that the 
infantry arm in effect has lost its most modern and best- 
equipped units—as well as the infantry officers with the greatest 
experience in modern mobile warfare. The effect of this shift of 
personnel is increased by the fact that what has been sub- 
tracted from the infantry has been added to the forces of its 
strongest rival. 

Further, some armoured spokesmen have begun to clamour 
for recognition of the tank and mechanized troops as the major 
combat arm in modern offensive combat. That such claims can 
be raised and seriously considered indicates that the hegemony 
of the Soviet infantry is seriously threatened, even though we do 
not know to what extent the Soviet High Command recognizes 
these claims. As it looks now, the infantry is still the main com- 
bat arm of the Soviet Army, but its edge over armour is 
diminishing. 


2. ORGANIZATION 


The Soviet infantry provides the bulk of the troops within 
the Army and the rifle corps in the form of rifle divisions. 
The number of divisions in rifle corps and of rifle corps and 
rifle divisions in armies is extremely flexible, but three to 
five corps to an army and two to four rifle divisions to a corps 
would seem to include the most frequently encountered types. 

Soviet rifle divisions and lower units are organized, like 
those of the Western Powers, upon a triangular basis, with three 
rifle regiments in the division and three rifle battalions in the 
regiment. Supporting units proportionate to the level of the 
infantry unit are added to form a combined arms team. 

Soviet rifle divisions have considerably fewer men than do 
their Western counterparts, but are nearly as heavy in initial 
firepower. In the Second World War, the Soviets normally 
allowed rifle divisions and subordinate units to remain well 
below establishment strength even just before launching an 
offensive. If this practice is continued, the actual disparity in 
numbers between a Soviet rifle division and a Western in- 
fantry division will be even greater than the theoretical size of 
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the two formations would indicate. Even should full strength 
be maintained, however, the Western-type division should have 
greater staying power than a Soviet division—all other factors 
being equal—although its initial shock and firepower might not 
be very much greater. 

The accompanying chart will give an overall view of the 
organization of a Soviet rifle division. 
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3. TACTICS AND TECHNIQUES 


Few changes in the tactics and techniques of Soviet infantry 
have been apparent in the post-war years. But in view of the 
Soviet mania for secrecy, the Western student of the Soviet 
Army must fall back on speculation based on past Soviet per- 
formance and hints of present activity. 

The Soviets to-day seem to be placing great emphasis on 
training, in line with a tradition descending from Suvorov, 
whose maxim was: ‘Hard in Training—Easy in Combat’, 
With hard training, universal military training, and a large 
army in being, the pool of trained man-power must be growing 
at a tremendous rate. Therefore, the Soviet infantry is once 
more in a position—and possibly foresees a need—to expend 
man-power lavishly, even in the atomic era. 

The evaluation of war experiences, the years of peace-time 
training, and the combination of war experience and training 
which characterizes most senior officers, promise greater 
efficiency in performance than the Red Army showed either at 
the beginning or the end of the Second World War. 
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Motorization and mechanization have also undoubtedly 
helped to strengthen the Soviet infantry. The assault guns 
attached to infantry during the Second World War are now 
organic to rifle regiments. Tank and assault gun combinations 
within the rifle divisions also give the division much more punch 
than it had during that war, and provide smoother co-ordina- 
tion than was the case when such support units were merely 
attached to the divisions. At the same time, the rifle units 
have been motorized to a great extent. This development also 
quickens the shifting of reserves from one front area to another, 
wherever the road net is sufficiently developed to carry heavy 
traffic. 

Despite the lack of definite evidence as to the direction of 
Soviet tactical evolution, organization and equipment suggest a 
great deal. These suggestions are reinforced by the knowledge 
of the shortcomings and trends of Soviet infantry during the 
Second World War, and by the effects of atomic weapons on 
other modern armies. 

It seems safe to predict that preparations for a Soviet attack 
will be less deliberate and much more rapid than in the Second 
World War. The infantry will demonstrate greater mobility 
and punch than previously. Greater perfection in co-ordina- 
tion of air support and close ground support will probably be 
sought. Finally, it is probable that the Soviets will make the 
maximum utilization of conditions unfavourable to the use of 
nuclear weapons, such as darkness, storms, sloppy weather, and 
extreme cold. Even at Stalingrad, they chose cold, cloudy 
weather for their offensive and succeeded in greatly reducing 
the effectiveness of German air action. And since our own tests 
have shown that a hole in the ground affords the best protection, 
the Russians, who have always excelled in digging and general 
field-craft, have an ace in the hand for meeting conditions of 
atomic warfare. 


4. CAPABILITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF 
SOVIET INFANTRY 


During the Second World War the Soviet infantry proved to be 
formidable but not inspired—in general, ready and able to take 
heavy casualties in both offensive and defensive combat in 
order to carry out their assigned mission. The Soviet infantry- 
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man, while no superman, proved better acclimatized to ex- 
tremely cold weather than did his German opponent, and also 
was generally more at home in the field. Soviet infantry worked 
hard and effectively at constructing fortifications. They dis- 
played an uncanny knack for infiltration of the enemy’s lines 
through bad terrain and for the passage of river lines. Infantry 
tactics and leadership on lower levels were uninspired but 
sound, while the higher leadership—from Army up—ranged 
from good to outstanding by the end of the war. There seems 
no reason to believe that the Soviets have lost ground in these 
respects, so that the level of achievement in the Second World 
War may be used as a base from which they have been build- 
ing. 

It is now necessary to consider some of the factors tending to 
increase the efficiency and effectiveness of the Soviet infantry. 
Men and officers are much more highly trained than was the 
case in the Second World War, and they have had the ad- 
vantages of being trained by combat-experienced officers and on 
the basis of a thorough evaluation of the experiences of that 
war. Furthermore, Soviet infantry has been motorized and 
provided with better artillery and armour support, which 
should enable it to exploit a fluid situation much more rapidly 
than was possible even in the last days of the Second World 
War. The post-war reorganization and post-war training have 
doubtless combined to improve the co-ordination of the actions 
ofinfantry with those of its supporting arms, including tactical 
air. Finally, new generations of more carefully trained junior 
officers have been commissioned, many of them products of the 
intensive Suvorov School system which takes cadets at the age 
of eight or ten and turns out officer candidates at the age of 
eighteen or twenty. These new officers are much more pro- 
fessional products than their hastily trained predecessors of the 
Second World War. They are also, as members of a long-un- 
purged élite group, more self-confident than these predecessors. 
Therefore, with superior training and greater self-confidence, 
they may be expected to show greater initiative and aggressive- 
ness than was normal in the Second World War. 

Most of the factors tending to limit the effectiveness of the 
a infantry to-day are based on qualities of the individual 
soldier. 
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One important limiting factor on the efficiency of the Soviet 
infantry is the comparatively low level of education and in- 
telligence of its personnel. Industrial and educational deferments 
keep many capable young men from active military service. 
Further, the Security Service, Air Force, Navy, and the technical 
arms and services all pick over the man-power available for 
military purposes before it is made available for the infantry. 
This. means that the ablest, the technically trained, and the 
better educated are, by and large, skimmed off by other 
services. The rejects consist largely of the ‘unmechanized’ 
peasantry and the less intelligent groups in general. In the 
future they may be expected to contain a goodly share of men 
from the national minorities and from other ‘second-rate’ 
Russians. In a force which is rapidly being motorized and 
mechanized the problem of selecting adequate lower leadership 
and technical personnel from a man-power reservoir of such 
low potential value may be expected to prove increasingly 
difficult. Even the increased appearance of agricultural 
machinery throughout the country is unlikely to alleviate this 
problem to any great extent. 

Another serious factor limiting the capability of the Soviet 
infantry is one which might be expected to become most 
operative once the Soviets began to suffer military reverses. 
The infantry, in general, being largely drawn from the 
peasantry, is probably the arm containing the highest per- 
centage of disaffected Soviet citizens. This political disaffection 
might very well express itself in terms of low morale, high 
desertion rate, and generally poor performance. In situations 
where Soviet control was weakened or threatened, such passive 
measures might even grow to active resistance on the part of 
individuals or small groups. In any case, it seems probable that 
the least enthusiasm can be expected in the infantry, where it is 
perhaps the most necessary. 

Finally, throughout history the Russian soldier has been 
somewhat unpredictable in combat. During the Second World 
War, this continued to be true. In some cases, individual Soviet 
units wavered between stubborn bravery and blind panic within 
a space of a few days. Otherwise careful preparations sometimes 
completely neglect the most elementary defensive measures. 
Moreover, even in the great days of the campaigns of 1944-45, 
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and even in the very last days of the war, Soviet infantrymen 
proved unready to face hostile armour unless strongly sup- 
ported by their own tanks. In some cases, even when their own 
armour appeared, the infantrymen stayed in their holes until 
the last German tank or assault gun had been eliminated. Un- 
doubtedly the reluctance of the infantry to face serious opposi- 
tion in 1945 stemmed from the natural desire not to die in the 
last days of the war. However, this was far from being the 
entire story, since such caution in the infantry isin sharp contrast 
to the increasingly daring conduct of even the smallest Soviet 
armoured units. 

Besides these broad social factors, affecting the character of 
the personnel fed into the Soviet infantry, some doctrinaire 
military limitations seem to be operative. As yet there seems to 
be no evidence of any effort to give Soviet infantrymen ade- 
quate armour protection in their mobile role. Despite their 
knowledge of Western developments, the Soviets do not appear 
to have shown any interest in tracked armoured personnel 
carriers offering overhead cover. This failure to provide such 
vehicles reduces the shock effect of the infantry attack, robs the 
infantry of the fire of heavy weapons which could be mounted 
on such carriers, and makes them far more vulnerable to 
atomic attack than infantry units which are able to travel 
rapidly cross country, and can therefore disperse more widely. 

In sum, the Soviet infantry arm is still the most important 
single combat arm, but has had to undergo substantial moderni- 
zation to keep pace with the armoured forces. The tactics and 
techniques employed by Soviet infantry in any conflict within 
the next few years will apparently be only slightly modified 
from the tactics which developed late in the Second World War. 
Its effectiveness will probably be somewhat higher than it was 
during the Second World War, but within limits imposed by 
the qualitative characteristics of Soviet man-power, by the 
personnel selection policies decreed by military and political 
authorities of the Soviet Union, and by a lack of off-the-road 
mobility. 


CHAPTER 29 
CAVALRY 
General of the Army A. Niessel 


THE VASTNESS OF the Soviet Union affords ample scope for 
manceuvring on a Soviet front. Twice a year—i.e. towards the 
end of autumn and in the spring—the rains and the thaw are 
such as to render the ground almost impassable to wheeled 
vehicles and even to half-tracks. Armoured and motorized 
units are thus faced with a serious obstacle which is further 
aggravated by the fact that in the Soviet Union concrete high- 
ways are the exception rather than the rule. These natural 
obstacles provide many reasons for the use of cavalry forma- 
tions. 

Throughout the Second World War the Red Army, besides 
using cavalry in infantry divisions as security and recon- 
naissance units, numbered at least 200,000 cavalrymen, 
organized in cavalry divisions in the ratio of two to three and 
sometimes as many as five per army corps. In the summer of 
1941 cavalry corps or cavalry divisions were detailed to hold 
positions covering the flanks of larger formations of all arms and 
prevent enemy infiltration. On frequent occasions they were 
ordered to attack or slow down an enemy advance. At a later 
stage in the war, cavalry formations were merged with 
armoured and mechanized units into large mobile forces, 
whose task was to exploit all strategic breaks-through in the 
enemy’s front. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A CAVALRY DIVISION 


The composition of a cavalry division varied according to the 
need of firepower. Before long the overall strength of such 
divisions was made up as follows: 


3 to 4 cavalry regiments; 

I reconnaissance squadron; 

1 battalion or 1 regiment of tanks; 
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1 artillery regiment consisting of 3 batteries of 76-mm. guns 
and 2 batteries of 120-mm. mortars; 

1 battery of light anti-aircraft guns; 

1 Engineer squadron; 

1 Signal squadron or 1/2 squadron; 

Supply Services. 


A cavalry regiment was made up of: 


4 squadrons of horsemen with 8 light machine-guns; 6 anti- 
tank rifles, and a large number of sub-machine-guns; 

1 squadron armed with 16 machine-guns; 

1 battery of 76-mm. field guns; 

1 battery of 45-mm. anti-tank guns; 

1 squadron armed with 12 mortars of 82-mm. calibre; 

I anti-aircraft troop (machine-guns) ; 

1 Signal troop; 

1 Reconnaissance troop; 

1 Pioneer troop; 

1 Chemical troop. 


This composition enabled a cavalry division to carry out a 
variety of assignments. 

Although well provided with firepower, the large cavalry 
formations were often reinforced with lorry-borne infantry, 
field artillery, anti-aircraft, and anti-tank artillery. Experience 
soon proved that these supporting units had to be moved with 
the same speed as the cavalry division proper. This called for 
their transport in cross-country vehicles. 


MOBILE FORMATIONS 


The proportion of tanks to cavalry changed to a marked degree. 
Early in the war the large mobile formations were composed of 
cavalry corps, and such corps, three divisions strong, were sent 
into action supported by only one armoured brigade. But after 
Stalingrad and the battles on the Don at the end of 1942 mobile 
formations consisted of one or two armoured or mechanized 
corps at times with a cavalry corps attached. 

The large mobile formation served as the strategic lever of the 
High Command and was used in the direction of principal effort. 
This was its primary function throughout the war. Normally, it 
came into operation after a break-through on a narrow front 
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by infantry strongly supported by artillery, aircraft, and an 
adequate number of tanks other than those of the mobile 
formation itself. 

As a rule, the use of large mobile formations was reserved for 
generals commanding a group of armies rather than com- 
manders of a single army. It was emphasized that such forma- 
tions were not to become involved in secondary operations, nor 
was the nature of their assignment to be changed once they had 
gone into action. Whenever possible, several breaches were 
made in the enemy’s front simultaneously, in order to carry out 
one or several encircling movements. The cavalry with such 
mobile formations were often detailed to hold areas separating 
two armies to prevent enemy infiltration. 

Up to the end of 1942, co-ordination between armour and 
cavalry was often inefficient. But after the encircling of 
Stalingrad and the fighting on the Don, west of Stalingrad, in 
the opening months of 1943, a better system of co-ordination 
was devised which took due account of the need for meticulous 
preparation before committing a mobile formation to action. 

From that time onward the commitment of large mobile 
formations was preceded by careful reconnaissance of the entire 
area of operations, including that part held by the enemy which 
was to be attacked. Reconnaissance was now carried out not 
only by the General Staff but by all officers concerned, includ- 
ing those belonging to units holding the front, so as to ensure 
all-round co-operation at all levels. Particular emphasis was 
placed on the need for thorough co-ordination, of all arms act- 
ing as components of a mobile formation, with the troops of 
all arms operating near a break-through. The extensive use of 
wireless was found to be necessary, especially for calls on the 
Air Force, whose effective support of the mobile formation had 
to be forthcoming with all possible speed. 

Actions against enemy armoured or mechanized forces were 
in principle left to the armoured or mechanized troops of its 
own side. Whenever cavalry was made to take part in such an 
action, it did so by holding townships or forests as ordinary in- 
fantry, making use of its firepower. 

Large mobile formations were first taken to an initial con- 
centration area, located far enough from the front to afford 
protection against air attacks and concealment for the troops in 
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forests or villages. Next, they proceeded to marshalling areas. 
These afforded further concealment and were situated at such 
a distance as to enable the troops to reach their jumping-off 
ground in not more than a single night’s march. The actual 
jumping-off ground was 12-15 kilometres from the front. 
During the three stages of this kind of operation, air-cover was 
provided by fighters and anti-aircraft guns. 

The extent of an initial break-through was sometimes not 
more than 4 kilometres; seldom more than 12. The troops re- 
sponsible for it, or, preferably, others kept in readiness for that 
purpose, extended the gap to facilitate the passage of mobile 
formations by taking over effective control of an area at least 
15 kilometres wide. 

Centralization in the matter of supporting action by the Air 
Force was in principle dealt with at army group level. Yet it 
was found that, whenever the breach torn in the enemy’s front 
could be exploited to a considerable depth, it was more expedi- 
ent to put squadrons of fighters and fighter-bombers directly 
under the general commanding a large mobile formation for 
close tactical support and reconnaissance duties. The provision 
of these squadrons was supplemented by motorized detach- 
ments of labourers, who immediately set to work repairing 
enemy airfields in the conquered areas. 

Another important matter was the transport of supplies. 
The dispatch of supplies could be assured only by large numbers 
of motor vehicles following in the wake of a mobile formation, 
or, alternatively, by operating a sufficiently fast shuttle service 
between that formation and the nearest railway stations. On 
the whole, the capture of enemy stores did much to alleviate 
the problem, but it would have been dangerous to rely solely 
on this source of supply. When large mobile formations were 
operating in an utterly devastated countryside, the transport of 
fodder added to the innumerable transport difficulties. Some- 
times supplies had to be forwarded by air. 

When handling a cavalry formation, it should be borne in 
mind that, however much one may wish to press on, it would 
be inadvisable to over-rate the daily fighting capacity of a 
cavalry unit. After a strenuous engagement a cavalry unit 
needs some time to restore its horses to fighting trim. Too 
many demands may result in overstrain and necessitate a 
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long period of rest before the unit or formation is again fit for 
action. 

It sometimes happened that relatively large cavalry forma- 
tions, having penetrated into the enemy’s rear and operated 
there for a while, succeeded in effecting a ‘break-through in 
reverse’, and so returned to areas held by friendly forces. 
During the Battle of Stalingrad losses in horses were consider- 
able owing to insufficient attention having been given to winter 
shoeing. This was remedied later. Cavalry formations proved 
their worth during period of heavy rains and thaw; i.e. at the 
end of the winter and in the early autumn. 


OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


While the armoured units of a mobile formation were sent 
ahead to effect a break-through, part of the motorized infantry 
and cavalry stepped into the breach pending the arrival of the 
supporting units, whose task was to widen the gap still further. 
On occasions successful attacks on horseback were launched by 
cavalry regiments or smaller units against infantry retreating in 
disorder or taken by surprise. The Soviet Press even reported an 
attack by a whole division of cavalrymen supported by tanks and 
artillery. 

After the pursuit following the Battle of Moscow, an action 
extending over 200 kilometres, the cavalry corps of General 
Belov drove into the German rear to cut the road to Smolensk. 
There it stayed until May 1942, reinforced first by one and later 
by three battalions of paratroops, making good its losses in men 
by enrolling local partisans. All its supplies were brought in and 
its wounded evacuated by air. 

Similarly, during the pursuit following the Battle of Kursk 
in 1943, the cavalry corps of General Kryukov took advantage 
of a thinly-guarded ‘gap’ to slip through, advancing 170 kilo- 
metres as far as the Desna in two forced marches at night. It 
established itself on the west bank of that river, holding out for 
five days against numerically superior German forces whose 
retreat it had cut. > ae 

After the battle in Belorussia and the subsequent encircling 
movements (1944), cavalry supported by a few tanks rounded 
up in the marshy forests thousands of stragglers of the German 
Army as well as huge quantities of equipment. Later, when two 
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Soviet army groups swept into Eastern Prussia, in January 
1945, one of them attacking from east to west, the other from 
south to north-west, the left flank of the first was brought to a 
halt in front of the Mazurian Lakes. Thereupon, the cavalry 
corps of the second army group was launched in the direction 
of Allenstein—west of the Lakes. The cavalry swooped on the 
town, taking the defenders completely by surprise and com- 
pelling them to pull out hurriedly from the whole lakeside 
region. 


DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


Cavalry formations were also detailed to fight large-scale rear- 
guard actions. The following are two noteworthy examples. 

(a) During the encirclement of Stalingrad, the two divisions 
of the 4th Cavalry Corps, operating south of that city, had 
already taken part in the advance of the 51st Army, helping it to 
capture many localities. When, on 4th December, the Germans 
went over to the offensive east of the Don in an attempt to 
break through the encirclement, one of the cavalry divisions 
was moved back during the night to extend the western flank 
of the 51st Army. For several days the two divisions fought a 
number of delaying actions side by side with the infantry against 
German infantry and tanks, pending the arrival of forces 
drawn from the strategic reserve. During that time the two 
divisions lost 60 per cent. of their complement, but were not 
put out of action. 

(6) German forces captured Kharkov on 11th March 1943, 
and continuing their progress eastwards, threatened to break 
through the Soviet front. The General Staff of the Soviet group 
of armies on that front decided to use the 1st Cavalry Corps 
(consisting of three divisions) as a mobile reserve. It was 
quickly transferred from another sector of the front—150 kilo- 
metres away—reinforced with artillery and mortars and dis- 
patched to the Donetz. Fighting on a 45-kilometres front, first 
west and then east of the Donetz, the 1st Cavalry Corps gave 
battle to two German armoured divisions supported by three 
infantry regiments. It set up anti-tank obstacles in villages, 
forests, and on the water’s edge, built up in depth and capable 
"of cross-fire. In spite of grievous losses it held out for nine days 

—at the end of which the Germans called off their attacks 
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when infantry divisions appeared on the scene to relieve the 
cavalry.? 


THE PRESENT STATE OF SOVIET CAVALRY 


The need for greater mobility has resulted in some notable 
improvements in Soviet tanks, self-propelled guns, armoured 
cars, and half-tracks—vehicles which are designed for carrying 
fighting personnel on foot to the actual front line. A high pro- 
portion of the cavalry divisions of the last war have now been 
superseded by mechanized formations. There is also a growing 
trend to use half-tracks for the transport of supplies. Neverthe- 
less, in view of climatic and geographical conditions in the 
European republics of the Soviet Union, the Caucasus, and— 
especially—in Turkestan and the Far East, conventional 
cavalry divisions are being maintained. 

The secrecy surrounding the Soviet Army makes it impossible 
to give an accurate estimate of their numbers.? According to 
recent reports, one is stationed near Moscow, several others in 
Europe and the Caucasus, and two in Turkestan. Moreover, 
two Soviet cavalry divisions and ten Mongolian are stationed in 
the satellite state of (Outer) Mongolia. 

1 The thaw was a decisive factor in halting this German counter-offensive 
Taine are indications that the reported total of 12 cavalry divisions in 1951 
has now been reduced to 5 or 6 (Editor). 


CHAPTER 30 
ARTILLERY 
Harold F. Gordon 


THE EXCELLENCE OF ITs artillery has long been a boast of 
the Russian Army, and this is as true of the army under the 
Soviets as under the Tsar. It enjoys high prestige and is gigantic 
in scope. Stalin called it “The God of War’. 

Artillery comprises a large part of the combat personnel of 
the Soviet Army, and sheer mass of numbers alone ensures it a 
key position. 

The Soviet Artillery Arm includes field artillery, heavy 
mortars, rocket-launchers, anti-tank artillery, and anti-aircraft 
artillery. It also controls the ordnance supply system for all 
arms. It has had to relinquish control of the self-propelled 
artillery or assault guns to the armoured forces, but despite 
this loss the artillery empire remains a formidable one and 
artillery is the most significant supporting arm—since armour 
is really a manoeuvring arm. 

Unlike the artillery of Western Powers, the Soviet artillery 
includes major single-arm formations. During the Second 
World War artillery divisions of twenty to twenty-four firing 
battalions and artillery corps of seventy-two to ninety-six firing 
battalions were formed and proved very useful as ‘roof organiza- 
tions’ for control of the large masses of: artillery assembled for 
major offensives. They also provided excellent planning staffs 
for high level co-ordination of fire. 

Below the divisional level, Soviet artillery units include a be- 
wildering array of brigades, regiments and battalions of all 
calibres. Unfortunately for the student of military organiza- 
tion, a multitude of individual types of units and sub-units com- 
plicate the situation. For example, in the Second World War 
there appear to have been four types of anti-tank artillery (or 
tank destroyer) artillery regiments in action. Brigades were also 
often dissimilar to one another in organization, one major type 
being divided into regiments, battalions and batteries, while the 
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other had only regiments and batteries. Some of these artillery 
units operated independently from others of the same type, being 
incorporated directly into a combined arms formation or unit 
or being assigned special missions. Other units were organic 
elements of higher echelon artillery units and formations. 

Soviet field-artillery batteries of lower and medium calibre 
usually have four pieces. Batteries of higher calibres usually 
have only two pieces. Anti-aircraft batteries may have four or 
more pieces, according to type. 

Special artillery units, such as observation battalions, are 
found at higher levels. 

The accompanying charts, which are based upon the Second 
World War, provide a few examples of the types of units found 
in the Soviet artillery jungle. 


LIGHT ARTILLERY BRIGADE 
KS eC CU! Cd 
Headquarters Signals Three Artillery Supply 
Company platoon Regiments 


each 


Headquarters Two Battalions 
Company | 
each 


* Six Batteries 
or Troops 


HEAVY ARTILLERY REGIMENT 


e 


Three oe 
each 
| 
* Three Batteries or Troops 


TANK DESTROYER ARTILLERY BRIGADE 


Three Regiments 
each 


* Six Batteries or Troops 


* US Battery is equivalent to British troop and not to British battery. 
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GUARDS MORTAR (ROCKET LAUNCHER) REGIMENT 


oe cee ee 
Headquarters Three Battalions 
Company 
each 


* Two Batteries or Troops 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT ARTILLERY REGIMENT 


| 


Headquarters Four Anti-aircraft Anti-aircraft 
Company Gun * Batteries or Machine-gun 
Troops Company 


Like other Soviet support arms, the artillery has its own 
career ladder. Artillery officers would only receive command 
of major forces of combined arms by transferring to the in- 
fantry. They remain within their own arm and go to their own 
schools and academies. When they become general officers they 
remain artillerymen, and if they reach the pinnacle of the 
Soviet military ladder they are appointed Marshals of Artillery 
or Chief Marshal of Artillery, a step under Marshal of the 
Soviet Union—which is a rank reserved for combined arms 
commanders. 

The key role which artillery played in blasting a way through 
the German defences on the Eastern Front has done much to 
consolidate its position in the Soviet military hierarchy. Chief 
Marshal of Artillery Voronov was a close adviser of Generalis- 
simo Stalin during the Second World War, and his name is still 
one to conjure with in Soviet military circles. He was a mem- 
ber of the Stavka Team which directed the Battle of Stalingrad 
and later controlled actions in the Leningrad area as a repre- 
sentative of the Stavka. His career indicates to what heights an 
artilleryman could rise and at the same time lent added lustre 
to his arm. 

In short, although it is a supporting arm, the artillery is a 
highly significant element of the Soviet combat team. Stalin 
himself once said that artillery ‘is the main striking force of the 
Red Army’. 


* US battery is equivalent to British troop and not to British battery. 
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I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARTILLERY IN THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 


The Red Army underwent many changes in organization and 
tactics during the Second World War. The problems of defeat, 
recovery, and of the drive to victory all led to more or less 
abrupt shifts of policy; and the impact of these changes was 
felt by the artillery along with other combat arms, although 
the changes were not as great as those which took place in 
infantry and armour. Nonetheless there were three distinct 
phases in the development of Soviet artillery during the Second 
World War. 

The first phase (June—October 1941) was the phase of con- 
ventional employment. The Red Army which entered the 
Second World War was quite similar in organization to con- 
temporary Western armies and could be called ‘modern’. Its 
infantry divisions contained two regiments of artillery of light 
and medium calibre. Adequate medium artillery and the 
heavy artillery was also held at corps, army, and higher. 

Soviet field artillery pieces were basically good. The anti-tank 
guns were better than those of the Germans. The anti-aircraft 
guns were behind the Germans and the Western Allies in 
development, but capable of good performance in either an 
anti-aircraft or anti-tank mission. 

Soviet artillery tactics and technique, however, were not 
what they might have been. The widespread purges of the late 
1930s had hit the Army hard. According to fairly reliable 
estimates, between 60 and 70 per cent. of the officers of field 
grade had been arrested. There had not been time to train 
replacements adequately, especially in technically complicated 
arms like the artillery. Infantry and combined arms com- 
manders were also new and inexperienced. And, finally, the 
Russian peasant did not make the best material for handling 
the many complicated jobs needed to make an artillery unit 
function properly. Despite the increasing industrialization of the 
nation, a great percentage of the Army’s recruits were fresh off 
the farm, and most of them were not even familiar with agri- 
cultural machinery. These and many other factors help to 
explain why fire-control and co-operation among the various 
combat arms were poor. 
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The first months of the war were disastrous for the Soviet 
Army, and great quantities of artillery along with crews fell into 
the Germans’ hands. 

The second phase was a phase of desperate improvisation. 
The losses of material had been extremely serious. The losses 
of trained officers and NCOs were even more dangerous. 
The artillery could not carry on if the existing organization 
and tactics were retained. The High Command recognized this, 
and ordered drastic measures to enable the Army to survive 
until new troops and weapons and leaders could turn the tide. 

The artillery in rifle divisions was halved by the removal of 
one regiment. The guns ‘saved’ by this method were regrouped 
into GHQ units and were held ready for employment where- 
ever they were most needed. Great emphasis was laid on 
mortars and rocket-launchers and anti-tank weapons, which 
were produced in great quantities and given to the GHQ) 
units. 

Mortars were easy and cheap to produce, and could be 
turned out in quantity far faster than conventional field 
artillery weapons. Furthermore, they were much simpler to 
handle and fire than were artillery pieces. Raw recruits could 
master them much more swiftly than they could a howitzer or 
field gun. Also, by equipping even their heavy 120-mm. 
mortars with light wheeled carriages, the Russians ensured that 
the weapons could be manhandled into position when neces- 
sary. The mortar was an ideal weapon for an army fighting for 
its life with half-trained man-power. 

Rocket-launchers were another ideal weapon from the 
Russian point of view. They provided excellent area coverage 
coupled with shattering effect on the enemy’s morale. They 
were easy to serve, and highly mobile, most of them being truck- 
mounted. For Soviet morale, they could be advertised as a 
distinctively Soviet weapon. 

Anti-tank artillery was a prime necessity because of the great 
success with which the Germans had employed their armoured 
divisions for exploitation. The Soviet soldiers had to be de- 
livered from their fear of tanks, and the tanks had to be halted. 
There were not enough Soviet tanks to perform this mission, 
and the Russians did not believe in the employment of tanks 
against tanks except where the advantage was obviously on 
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their side. This meant that anti-tank guns must be produced 
and employed in great numbers. 

Furthermore, the anti-tank gun was an excellent multi- 
purpose weapon, since it could be used with great effect as a 
direct-fire accompanying gun in the attack or as a light field- 
piece, besides fulfilling its primary mission. German officers 
have testified that the anti-tank guns, which were organic 
down to the battalion level and were often attached to com- 
panies, formed the backbone of the entire Soviet forward 
defensive system. 

There were both advantages and disadvantages in this re- 
organization of the Soviet artillery, but the advantages out- 
weighed the disadvantages in the particular situation in which 
the Russians found themselves. The assembling of the bulk of the 
heavier artillery in GHQ units enabled the High Command to 
concentrate tremendous force at points of main effort without 
disturbing the formations which were holding defensive sectors. 
This centralization of artillery control at higher levels permitted 
the Russians to achieve local artillery superiority despite 
their early losses. Further, by this concentration, they were 
able to make the best use of their surviving artillery personnel 
commanders, officers and NCOs alike. The best men and 
units could be placed where they were needed most. At the 
same time, since they were not constantly committed, the 
GHQ units could put in much more training time and 
practice firing than they could if chained down to divisions at 
the front. 

Most of the disadvantages of adopting this system were more 
theoretical than real. By stripping artillery from the divisions, 
the Soviet leaders had theoretically weakened their infantry 
commanders’ power to influence the course of the battle. 
However, since even at the outset of the war many of their 
division commanders had showed themselves unable to control 
and co-ordinate their artillery and other supporting arms, the 
practical loss was minimal. The new rifle divisions were as much 
as most infantry commanders could handle, and more it would 
seem, for the High Command would entrust many of them with 
nothing larger than a brigade, hundreds of which sprang into 
being in 1942. Moreover, many of the divisions along the 
thousands of miles of front which existed in 1942 had little or 
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no need for anything but light artillery support, since they 
were faced with no real danger. 

All in all, one must conclude that the swift and drastic re- 
organization of the artillery in 1942 helped to save the Red 
Army from annihilation and to prepare the way for eventual 
success. 

The third phase (1943 to May 1945) was the advance to 
victory. This phase, like its predecessors, presented the Russians 
with artillery problems whose solution demanded the intro- 
duction of new tactics and techniques, and further reorganiza- 
tion of the artillery arm. The most important of these problems 
were the German system of defence in depth and the need to 
provide artillery support for highly mobile units during rapid 
and deep penetrations. 

When the Germans began to recognize that they would be 
forced to take and maintain the defensive over an extended 
period of time, they went over to a defence in great depth. 
The Russians found themselves confronted—in 1943—with 
trench systems which were sometimes 8 to 10 kilometres deep. 
The German field fortifications were primarily constructed of 
earth and timber with a sprinkling of small, pre-fabricated 
concrete machine-gun nests. Nonetheless, they were extremely 
formidable—as the Russians learned to their sorrow. 

Once again, though, the Soviet High Command demon- 
strated its remarkable resilience. 

In essence, it decided to treat German field fortifications in 
depth as fortified zones, and applied the tactics prescribed 
for the reduction of fortified zones on a massive scale. The 
rifle divisions remained weak in organic artillery, but at the 
point of main effort a single rifle regiment was sometimes sup- 
ported by the fire of seven artillery battalions, as well as by a 
regiment of heavy tanks or self-propelled guns—or both. This 
massive concentration of fire and shock-power was used to 
destroy the enemy’s defensive system by sheer weight of metal. 
It advanced through the position along with the infantry until 
the hard crust of the enemy was completely pierced. 

Artillery divisions and even artillery corps were created to 
serve as ‘roof organizations’ and planning staffs for the artillery 
in areas of main effort, as well as to ensure efficient transporta- 
tion, administration, and supply of such tremendous numbers of 
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artillery units. These artillery divisions and corps were attached 
to armies and fronts (army groups) where added punch was 
needed. The overall ratio of Soviet artillery superiority over the 
Germans in areas of main effort was often ten to one. Both 
Germans and Russians agree that 150-300 pieces—including 
mortars—per kilometre of frontage were normal during the 
great Soviet offensives of the latter part of the Second World 
War. 

Even as the German Army grew weaker and its defences less 
elaborate, the Russians continued to employ heavy concentra- 
tions of artillery at points of main effort. The over-all ratio of 
their superiority over a broad front shrank, but this was largely 
because the major offensives of June 1944 to May 1945 were 
launched upon very narrow sectors, by divisions operating in 
column rather than in line. Along the narrow sectors where the 
main assault was launched the superiority of Soviet artillery 
remained tremendously high. 

The Soviet response to the other major artillery problem 
facing them in the third phase of the Second World War was 
less successful, but resulted in a practical if somewhat wasteful 
and inefficient solution of the problem. 

Soviet artillery was, in general, slow moving. Much of it was 
horse-drawn, and the heavy pieces were cumbersome and slow 
even when motor-drawn. Such units were out of the question 
for the support of tank and mechanized formations making an 
operational break-through. 

Furthermore, the Russians had great difficulty in providing 
accurate indirect fire on surprise targets, especially after having 
made an initial forward displacement. Before an attack they 
usually planned a tremendous number of fires,! and were there- 
fore able to call down prepared fires even on surprise targets, 
although some delay apparently resulted when the target con- 
cerned was not one of the few for which the data was chalked 
on the gun-shields. Once they had advanced into new terrain 
their response to new targets was increasingly erratic and 
inaccurate. 

The shortcomings of conventional Soviet artillery with regard 


1 The word ‘fires’ is here used, following American practice, as a conveniently 
short term for systems of fire, including various concentrations and groups of 
concentrations. 
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to mobility and firing techniques meant that the main burden 
of supporting armoured thrusts must fall on other units. The 
Russians recognized this and acted accordingly. They began 
decentralization of the artillery immediately after the start of 
an attack and stepped it up rapidly as mobile formations swept 
into the gap in the enemy’s lines. The chief emphasis was upon 
those units which could keep up with the tanks and mechanized 
troops and deliver supporting fire when it was most needed. 
Rocket-launchers, medium and heavy mortars, anti-tank 
artillery, and motorized units of light artillery—together with 
assault guns—carried the burden while the mass of the con- 
ventional towed artillery struggled to catch up as best it could. 
Available evidence indicates that at times it was two weeks or 
more after the end of a major offensive before the last of the 
towed artillery caught up with the mobile forces. 

This means that the solution was only partially successful 
and that when they were faced with really heavy resistance, the 
Soviet mobile formations were forced to await the arrival of 
slow-moving towed artillery and non-motorized rifle units 
before they could again break loose. On the other hand, once 
past the Germans’ heavy defensive system and their tactical 
reserves, Soviet mobile formations were usually able to drive 
nearly to the limits imposed by their logistical system before 
grinding to a halt. For the Germans were too weak and over- 
extended to take advantage of Soviet weaknesses in many 
situations, while in others they failed to recognize the crucial 
time and place until too late. 

In short, the greatest strength of the Soviet ouealnigans in the 
Second World War lay in the tremendous number of weapons 
at its disposal and the rapid reactions of its leaders to changes in 
the military situation. Its weaknesses lay primarily in the field 
of technique, and were partly a result of the generally low level 
of technical training and background knowledge of officers and 
men alike, and partly stemmed from the military doctrine 
espoused by the Red Army. 


2. ORGANIZATION OF SOVIET ARTILLERY FOR 
COMBAT 


At every level above battalion, the unit commander of a 
manceuvring arm—whether infantry, armour, or cavalry— 
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has an artillery commander. The artillery commander has his 
own staff, although it may be rudimentary at the regimental 
level, and is responsible for the co-ordination of the offensive or 
defensive artillery fires of organic, attached and supporting 
units—including anti-tank, anti-aircraft artillery, and mortars 
—on the basis of a fire-plan sent to him by the artillery com- 
mander at the next higher level. As commander of all artillery 
units within the formation, he is responsible for the training of 
the artillerymen in accordance with training directives issued 
through artillery channels from Moscow. He is further respon- 
sible for the supply of ammunition and material for all other 
arms, and has a special staff section or officer to deal with supply 
matters. 

In essence, the commander of artillery is subordinate to his 
combined arms commander in matters of a general tactical 
and disciplinary nature, but is subordinate to the artillery 
deputy at the next higher staff level in matters of artil- 
lery tactics, technique, or training, or where supply is con- 
cerned. 

At each level from regiment upwards, the artillery units 
available to the unit are usually organized into ad hoc groups to 
perform specific missions in the over-all fire-plan. The artillery 
of an army usually includes one or more army artillery groups, 
counter-battery groups, corps or break-through artillery 
groups, divisional groups, and regimental groups, and possibly 
counter-mortar and mortar groups. The groups themselves may 
be broken down into sub-groups for firing purposes, and may be 
dissolved or reorganized during the course of a battle—usually 
according to pre-battle plans. The groups are usually formed 
around a hard nucleus furnished by the organic artillery of the 
unit or formation concerned, but may be greatly expanded by 
means of attachments at points of main effort. 

Anti-tank artillery is not grouped in the same manner as 
field artillery, but its fires are included in the over-all artillery 
fire plan at each successive command level. 

Anti-aircraft units and formations operate outside of the 
normal artillery fire-plans when performing their primary 
mission, but they may and usually will be assigned special 
ground support tasks as field or anti-tank artillery to be fired 
in case of need. 
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3. TACTICS AND TECHNIQUES OF SOVIET 
ARTILLERY 


The Russians, like the artillerymen of the Western Powers, 
have always placed great emphasis on the achievement of 
heavy concentrations of fire as well as of weapons. But during 
the crucial phases of the Second World War they were unable 
or unready to create the sort of fire-direction systems which 
enabled American, British, and German artillery to concen- 
trate fires of widely dispersed batteries upon a single target. 
Therefore they achieved the same effect by concentrating 
artillery pieces. The Western Powers emphasized flexibility of 
fire coupled with comparatively rigid command structures. 
The Russians, on the other hand, combined relative inflexibility 
of fire with highly flexible command structures. 

In the US forces, the army artillery formed ‘groups’ con- 
sisting of several battalions in roughly regimental or brigade 
strength. These groups were, however, more or less permanent 
organizations which held the bulk of their firing battalions for 
long periods, although they were, in theory at least, ad hoc 
formations. The Russians also formed artillery groups for specific 
combat operations, but the composition of these groups was 
very fluid. Different groups were sometimes formed for each 
successive phase of a single attack operation, and, in general, 
the detachment of battalions and batteries from the individual 
groups began as early as the end of the preparatory fires pre- 
ceding the assault. This process of decentralization continued 
throughout the attack, with the result that the initial artillery 
groups underwent a constant process of shrinkage. The Soviets 
found it preferable to shift pieces rather than to shift fires in 
many situations. The theoretical dangers inherent in a course 
such as this were to a large extent cancelled by Soviet domi- 
nance in the air over the battlefield. 

Detailed planning at army level was another important char- 
acteristic of Soviet artillery action in the Second World War, 
and it seems probable from Soviet training practice and from 
the tactics of other arms that this tendency will continue, albeit 
possibly in somewhat modified form. 

The basis of Soviet artillery planning was reconnaissance 
and observation. Every possible source was wrung dry to obtain 
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a clear and concise picture of the enemy situation, so as to 
permit the pin-pointing of gun positions, heavy weapons, 
reserves, possible assembly areas, headquarters, supply in- 
stallations, lines of communication, outposts, mine and 
obstacle systems, and other possible targets. The infantry 
reconnaissance and reconnaissance unit reports were utilized, 
as were those of the armoured troops and engineers. Detailed 
aerial photography and visual reconnaissance missions were 
also undertaken as required by the artillery. Artillery recon- 
naissance patrols were sent out, and where long-range recon- 
naissance patrols had been sent behind the German lines, their 
reports were also funnelled into the artillery intelligence centre 
of the army. 

Eventually, a detailed artillery fire-plan was drawn up on the 
basis of the information available about the enemy and the 
over-all Soviet attack plan. Targets were assigned to individual 
batteries, battalions, or groups. Barrages were laid out and 
‘On Call’ signals arranged for firing them. Specially important 
targets in the forward areas were singled out for destruction by 
direct-fire guns where possible, or by heavy concentrations of 
indirect fire where direct fire was not feasible. 

Subordinate artillery commanders were assigned portions of 
the fire-plan to fulfil. They were also assigned blocks of ‘empty’ 
concentration numbers which they could assign to targets they 
wished to destroy or neutralize. But, while they could add 
targets to those assigned from above, they were not permitted to 
neglect assigned targets in favour of ones they selected. They 
could embroider the fire-plan, but not delete anything from it. 

Finally, every artillery commander was required to make a 
command reconnaissance of the front sector in which his units 
were to fire, personally observing all possible targets and 
explaining their duties in detail to his unit commanders and 
other immediate subordinates. 

By planning, at army level, the initial phases of the artillery 
action in a given offensive or defensive operation, the Russians 
were able to reduce the chances that errors of inefficient sub- 
ordinates would ruin the development of the operation at the 
very outset. Also, meticulous and carefully integrated planning 
of fires reduced the initial effect of weaknesses in technique to a 
minimum. 
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A third basic characteristic of Soviet artillery action in the 
later part of the Second World War was the strict emphasis on 
secrecy and deception which played such an important role in 
most of their major combat actions. Camouflage and decoys 
were widely employed. Gun positions were dug in great num- 
bers in decoy areas as well as in areas where actual attacks 
were planned. Dummy guns were often placed in positions 
which were later to be occupied by real guns, so as to lull the 
Germans into thinking that only dummies were in the area, and 
to keep them from recognizing the arrival of the actual artillery 
units. The effectiveness of camouflage and deception measures 
was checked from the air by visual reconnaissance and 
photography. 

Movements of artillery units, like those of other arms, were 
often restricted to the hours of darkness—not too stringent a 
restriction in the Russian autumn, winter, and early spring. 
During the daylight hours all transport was held off the roads. 

Registration was strictly limited, and was executed in decoy 
as well as in attack areas. The volume of fire was very carefully 
held within normal limits during registration. Further, artillery 
units long identified by the Germans often registered for newly 
arrived units. In some cases a single piece registered for as 
many as a hundred, with the calculations being transferred by 
computation from battery to battery and from battalion to 
battalion, with some attendant loss of accuracy. However, at 
least during the Second World War, accuracy seemed to be 
less important to the Russians than the concealment of their 
preparations. 

In spite of this, they usually betrayed their registrations by 
persistently employing high-burst registration rather than ad- 
justment by a single forward observer. In many cases German 
officers could spot registrations from their CPs. In view of 
other indications that the Russians did not like to depend on 
their forward observers (even though they used battery com- 
manders for this work), it seems probable that the stress on 
high-burst registration was an expression of this distrust. The 
technique may well have been discarded now that a new crop 
of highly trained artillery officers is available. Therefore 
registrations may be much more difficult to identify in a future 
conflict than they were in the Second World War—which 
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would lend added effectiveness to the already formidable 
Soviet deception system. 

The fourth major characteristic of Soviet artillery was the 
skilful combination of direct and indirect fires. Indirect fires of 
conventional artillery, mortars, and rocket-launchers were 
employed primarily for area fire, although in some instances 
destruction of point targets was ensured by sheer weight of 
metal. Where possible, however, the Russians preferred to utilize 
direct fire of individual field artillery pieces, anti-tank, or anti- 
aircraft guns, or even assault guns to eliminate point targets of 
significance. 

This system worked out very well in practice; it not only re- 
duced the effects of Soviet fire-control weaknesses, but also 
helped to conserve ammunition. One or two rounds from a 
direct-fire gun could do the work of twenty rounds fired by 
area weapons. It is important to note in this connexion that 
while the Russians were extremely lavish in their expenditures 
of ammunition whenever and wherever a main effort was being 
made, they were extremely parsimonious in doling out ammuni- 
tion to the batteries at other times. Even as late as the autumn of 
1944, the German batteries, although greatly outnumbered, 
often fired more rounds in a given week on the Eastern Front 
than did their foes—and neither expended ube ammunition that 
American troops did. 

These general characteristics will probably continue to 
typify Soviet artillery in the near future, although they may be 
somewhat modified as the result of wartime experience and 
theoretical consideration of the new military situation facing 
the Soviet Army. 

The exact methods employed by Soviet artillery in the latter 
stages of the Second World War may be more impermanent, 
but are worthy of study as a starting point for speculation on 
future trends. 

The activities of the Soviet artillery in the course of a major 
Soviet offensive—called the ‘Artillery Attack’7—may be divided 
into preparation for the offensive, support of the initial 
attack, and support of the attack in the depth of the enemy 
position. The operations of the artillery in each of these stages 
were to a greater or lesser extent dictated by the fire-plan for 
the offensive. The effective control exercised by the higher 
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artillery commanders, however, naturally diminished through- 
out the operation, since the artillery was further and further 
decentralized as the situation developed. Not even the most 
careful fire-planners could hope to anticipate the individual 
problems which would arise in the course of an offensive. For 
pursuit and exploitation, all they could do was to ensure that 
the mobile units would have sufficient artillery units for most 
contingencies. 

Preparations for an offensive consisted of the selection and 
occupation of positions, registration, and the delivery of pre- 
paratory fires. Selection of positions was often made well 
beforehand, and weapon-pits were often also prepared well in 
advance. But the bulk of the artillery units arrived only a few 
days before the attack. Registration was hampered by emphasis 
upon secrecy, as noted previously. In many cases final registra- 
tion was made in conjunction with the support of the battalion 
and regimental probing attacks which immediately preceded 
major Soviet offensive action or in the course of the pre- 
paratory fires. 

The Soviet artillery preparation for an attack became in- 
creasingly shorter as regards time and more intense as regards 
weight of metal fired. Such fires sometimes lasted no more than 
forty minutes. No regular time-table was followed, and all 
sorts of ruses were employed to deceive the enemy as to the 
course of the preparation. In many cases a lull would occur in 
the middle of the preparation, by which the Russians hoped to 
lure local German reserves forward where they would fall 
under the intensive fires of the remainder of the preparation. 
Another favourite trick employed by the Russians was the 
creation of ‘islands’ or ‘channels’ of safety in their preparatory 
fires by halting the fire of one or more batteries or battalions. 
Infantry units then advanced swiftly through these lanes to 
the very edge of the enemy’s position and often caught his 
troops still in their holes, deceived into believing that their area 
was still under fire. 

The direct-fire guns were normally moved into the front lines 
during the twenty-four hours immediately preceding the attack. 
They were placed in carefully camouflaged holes. They were 
wheeled out of these pits and into their prepared firing positions 
only a few minutes before opening fire and often after the start 
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of the preparation fires. Thus their period of vulnerability prior 
to opening fire was reduced, and once they had knocked out 
their specifically assigned target they were moved out of the 
way. 

The support of the attack phase began when the infantry 
assault was launched. The artillery then passed over from pre- 
paratory fire to direct-support fire—which normally took the 
form of an accompanying rolling barrage combined with area 
concentrations. At this time the mortar units of infantry forma- 
tions reverted to local control and some field artillery units 
were assigned close direct-support missions, which called for 
them to follow the infantry and deliver support fires from the 
nearest defilade behind them. Other light artillery pieces 
were manhandled along with the infantry and, together with 
the anti-tank guns, helped to knock out point targets. 

The accompanying rolling barrage consisted of a series of 
linear barrages spaced 50 to 100 metres apart. The barrage 
moved deeper into the enemy position as the infantry advanced. 
This rolling wall of fire conformed to the enemy’s defensive 
system as it moved, and was subject to control by the infantry— 
who were expected to advance closely behind it and catch the 
enemy still shaken and under cover. The Russians believe— 
with the Rangers—that it is better in the long run to suffer some 
casualties from their own artillery fire than to allow the enemy’s 
troops to recover from the initial shock and disorganization 
resulting from the action of the Soviet artillery fires. 

The effectiveness of Soviet artillery fire was astonishingly 
good in the early phases of an attack in view of their com- 
paratively rough registration methods. Even in areas where 
few actual casualties were caused, the shock effect on the morale 
of the Germans was considerable. But once the fighting moved 
so far into the enemy position that the Soviet light artillery was 
forced to shift forward, this effectiveness declined rapidly, as 
did the weight of metal delivered. 

Once the break-through of the main German battle position 
was accomplished, and Soviet operational armour was com- 
mitted, the final phase of the artillery attack began. This 
amounted to support of the attack in the depth of the enemy 
position. In this phase the control of artillery units was highly 
decentralized, with each combined arms formation commander 
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having full control of organic and attached artillery and assault 
gun units. ‘ : 

The artillery with such spearheads usually proved sufficient 
to handle the resistance of a demoralized and greatly weakened 
enemy, especially since the policy of Soviet operational forces 
was to avoid unnecessary combat and to by-pass German 
strongpoints. However, when the Soviet armoured and mech- 
anized spearheads ran into a new defensive position manned by 
relatively fresh troops under experienced and able com- 
manders, the lack of artillery support rapidly made itself felt, 
particularly the lack of medium and heavy indirect-fire 
weapons. In such cases the advance elements sometimes had 
to wait a week or more before enough artillery and other 
support had arrived to make possible the resumption of their 
advance. The same problems arose when strong German 
armoured forces were encountered. 

At each echelon from regiment up, anti-tank mobile reserves 
of increasing strength were formed. These reserves, which were 
normally composed of anti-tank artillery, engineers, infantry 
tank-killer teams, and heavy field-pieces or assault guns, were 
used to break up German tank and infantry counter-attacks. 
Employed successively in depth, such reserves proved their 
worth time and time again. 

All in all, Soviet artillery was extremely formidable in the 
offensive, but it was not without its weaknesses, which an alert 
foe with operational freedom of action could turn into sur- 
prising reverses for the Red Army. 

Soviet artillery was at least as important in defence as in 
attack—perhaps even more so. It played a major part in each 
of the three basic types of Soviet defence: (i) static defence, 
(11) defence on a broad front, and (iii) mobile defence. 

(i) Static defence was the defence which the Russians 
adopted when they had sufficient local strength to do so. In 
static defence a continuous line of defence was formed, pre- 
ferably a trench line, and behind this front line the situation 
was organized in depth in a manner very similar to that used 
by the Germans—usually with three broad defensive zones, one 
behind the other, and so spaced as to force an enemy to dis- 
place his artillery forward after forcing one zone before he can 
support an attack on the next. 
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The artillery fire was planned with the same meticulous care 
which marked Soviet offensive artillery planning whenever time 
permitted. Concentrations were plotted in every conceivable 
target area. Control and planning were centred at the army 
level. 

The conduct of the defence consisted in the laying down of a 
carefully integrated system of fires, which were fully co- 
ordinated with the fire of the infantry and the operations of 
tactical air forces. Initially, long-range fires were laid down 
by heavy batteries on probable enemy assembly areas, on 
narrow defiles, passes, bridges, artillery positions, and command 
posts. 

Heavy and medium artillery fired area concentrations 
against the hostile troops as they approached the Soviet posi- 
tions. Lighter batteries opened up as soon as their fire could 
take effect, as did the heavy and medium mortars, 

If the enemy employed tanks, indirect-fire artillery put down 
an anti-tank rolling barrage. The anti-tank rolling barrages 
were pre-planned along all possible routes for heavy armoured 
attack. They consisted of a ladder of fire which began when the 
enemy tanks reached the far edge of the planned barrage and 
which rolled inward towards the Soviet lines along with the 
leading tanks. 

As the enemy tanks and infantry came closer to the Soviet 
position, medium and light anti-tank guns and other direct-fire 
artillery pieces opened up on them. 

As the enemy force closed on the defensive position, the mass 
of the indirect-fire artillery went over from area concentrations 
to the firing of a curtain barrage along what might be called the 
final protective line. These artillery fires, together with those of 
all infantry weapons, were aimed primarily at destroying the 
enemy infantry, or at least separating it from its armour. 

Where penetrations were achieved by the enemy, the 
Russians put down pre-planned defensive fires within their own 
positions. At the same time, anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns in 
the vicinity of the penetration turned direct fire upon the in- 
vading forces, as did field artillery units whose positions were 
in danger of being overrun. 

The importance of anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns in the 
final desperate defence of a Soviet position can scarcely be 
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over-emphasized. The positions of anti-tank guns were of 
course selected with such fires in mind, while anti-aircraft 
artillery batteries selected their positions with a secondary role 
of local anti-tank defence in mind. Indirect-fire artillery also 
had a secondary anti-tank local defence role, and each battery 
was expected to select near-by direct-fire positions. Field 
artillery was generally massed along the second most likely tank 
route of advance, while the bulk of the anti-tank artillery 
covered the most likely one. 

Soviet anti-tank artillery in defence, as in attack, worked in 
close co-ordination with engineers and assault guns. Mobile 
anti-tank reserves—composed of anti-tank units, supported by 
motorized engineers for mine-laying and obstacle work and 
‘beefed up’ by attachment of individual heavy artillery pieces 
or assault guns—were thrown in the path of enemy armoured 
units which had penetrated the Soviet lines. When possible, 
such units were enticed into so-called ‘fire sacks’, where the 
Russians could pour direct fire on them from three sides at close 
range. 

(ii) Defence on a broad front differed little in concept from 
static defence, but in it the artillery carried a heavier burden, 
because it was forced to plug the gaps between the strong- 
points which formed the base of the infantry defence, as well 
as to provide the normal fire expected of it in static defence. 

(iii) In mobile defence, by which the Soviets mean organized 
withdrawal, the artillery supported the defence on each 
successive line, and also provided heavy barrages and concentra- 
tions to hold the enemy down while the main Soviet forces 
withdrew to their next planned defensive position. 

In defence many of the weaknesses shown by Soviet artillery 
are not operative, in that it fires primarily pre-planned and 
carefully plotted fires. As a result, it is usually more formidable 
than in attack—unless it can be so weakened by counter-battery 
and air action, before the attack begins, that its co-ordination 
and volume of fire are greatly reduced. 


4. POST-WAR TRENDS 


Having considered Soviet artillery tactics and techniques as 
they existed in the latter stages of the Second World War, it is 
necessary to consider what they will be like in the future. 
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Such predictions of future developments are hazardous, even 
when based on definite, clearly defined past trends. However, 
it is perhaps profitable to mention several factors which may 
influence the development of Soviet artillery and indicate the 
general direction in which such factors seem to point. 

The major post-war reorganization of ground forces is largely 
the result of a study of the lessons of the Second World War and 
in many ways represents a codification of practices introduced 
on an ad hoc basis during that conflict. The reorganization 
seems to lay added emphasis on operational armour, and 
therefore on the types of artillery weapons which normally 
support operational armour, i.e. comparatively light, mobile 
weapons. 

Intensified training of crews, forward observers, staffs, and 
commanders will lead to greater efficiency, even if new fire- 
control techniques are not adopted. Soviet methods of the 
Second World War, while somewhat crude, should become 
much more efficient when executed by experienced crews under 
well trained officers and NCOs. Also, the Russians are aware 
of the methods of fire control used by the Germans, British, and 
Americans, and can introduce such systems in whole or in part 
whenever they feel it is profitable to do so. 

The new world Power situation is also likely to affect Soviet 
artillery tactics and techniques. The USSR is face to face with 
new and different foes, who, besides being highly skilled in the 
use of artillery, and having the capacity to produce it in tre- 
mendous quantity, have developed tactical atomic weapons. 
This change in the military situation may well result in a 
series of significant changes in the employment of Soviet artil- 
lery. 

The present heads of the Western armies do not believe in the 
type of static defence in depth practised by the Germans in the 
later stages of the Second World War. They also possess atomic 
weapons. Thus Western defence techniques deprive the Russians 
of targets worthy of such concentrations of artillery as preceded 
the offensives of 1944-45, while atomic weapons would obliterate 
any such concentrations. Even should they survive, they could 
not keep up with operational armour—which is so much 
increased and emphasized in the Soviet Army’s post-war 
organization. Thus there seems nothing to gain and much to 
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lose in massing artillery pieces, and the Russians have shown 
themselves clearly aware of military profit and loss balance in 
the past. Therefore it is probable that they would considerably 
reduce the density of artillery in any future offensives. 

The same factors which seem to point away frum great con- 
centrations of artillery also point towards a drastic reduction of 
preparatory fire, or even its complete elimination. The crushing 
weight of metal necessary to soften extensive German defensive 
systems would be wasted on the Western Allies. Surprise, highly 
prized by the Soviet chiefs, can be more easily achieved by an 
attack launched without elaborate artillery preparation, while 
added punch to their drive will depend more and more on 
tactical air, assault guns, and mobile light artillery. It is also 
probable that assault guns will increasingly replace the ‘accom- 
panying gun’ of the Second World War, as is indicated by the 
replacement of some regimental towed artillery by light self- 
propelled guns. 

Greater emphasis on anti-aircraft artillery and on air defence 
of tactical troops is also indicated, and the Soviet chiefs prob- 
ably have devoted considerable thought and effort to improving 
their anti-aircraft weapons, tactics, and techniques. 


5. CAPABILITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF SOVIET 
ARTILLERY 


Soviet field artillery still seems to be holding fast to sound but 
uninspired firing techniques which promise good results. 
Trained leaders and staffs with extensive combat experience are 
available to direct the activities of the great numbers of avail- 
able trained artillerymen. A combination of precision direct 
fire, with area indirect fire, offers a proven and effective solu- 
tion to the problem of supporting fire in the early phases of an 
attack. Well-trained mobile assault-gun units are available in 
large numbers to provide supporting fire for operational 
armoured formations. 

Soviet artillerymen have proved themselves good at decep- 
tion. They make widespread use of camouflage, decoy positions, 
and dummy batteries. They dig in or revet each piece, thus 
reducing the effectiveness of hostile fire. Soviet artillery posi- 
tions are organized for all-round defence, and the artillerymen 
have a reputation of defending their pieces to the last. 
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Soviet anti-tank artillery is experienced and efficient. It is 
based on towed anti-tank guns, but skilful use is made of 
engineers, assault-guns, heavy artillery pieces, and infantry 
tank-killer teams. Combined arms units are held at all levels 
from the regiment up, to serve as mobile anti-tank reserves, 
while organic anti-tank guns in the front line units serve to 
reduce the initial impetus of the hostile armoured onslaught. 

Although Soviet artillery is formidable, it is not without its 
weaknesses, which help to balance the advantages mentioned 
above. 

Soviet field artillery in the Second World War proved itself 
poor at engaging surprise targets with indirect fire once the 
first forward displacement had been made and precalculated 
concentrations were no longer available. Also, there seems some 
reason to believe that the factors which led to this weakness are 
still operative, because they are deeply imbedded in Soviet 
tactical doctrine. Soviet indirect fire, also, was comparatively 
inaccurate—even when calculations were readily available. 
And Soviet forward observers were not entirely trusted by their 
superiors—although this situation will probably have improved 
during the years of post-war training. 

Again, the Russians have no self-propelled guns capable of 
conventional indirect fire on anything but the most limited 
scale. All their self-propelled guns are assault guns and all their 
indirect-fire pieces are towed. This means that the mass of their 
indirect-fire artillery is largely road-bound, slow to go into 
action, and highly vulnerable to counter-battery fires. 

The anti-aircraft artillery is the Russians’ weakest point. They 
were well behind the Western Powers and Germany during the 
Second World War, and do not seem to have caught up either 
in tactics or techniques during the intervening years. Their 
lack of practical experience in anything but defence against 
tactical aircraft would seem to handicap them still further. 

There are a number of modifying factors which might reduce 
the effect of the Soviet weaknesses cited above, and they should 
be mentioned in order to round out the picture. Soviet know- 
ledge of Western and German tactics and techniques may, 
especially when combined with the work of Soviet military 
historians, lead to the introduction of reforms. 

But if the Russians find themselves on the defensive and their 
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opponents have local air supremacy, such weaknesses as were 
displayed during the Second World War would be decisive. 
This would be especially true once the Russians had been forced 
to abandon their original defensive positions and conduct fire 
without previous preparation. 


CHAPTER 31 
ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
Major-General Hellmuth Dorn 


TO ARRIVE AT a true judgement of the Russian engineers 
and technical services it is necessary to examine their per- 
formance during the last war, especially during phases of it 
when movement was continuous and attack and defence 
alternated frequently. 

The special difficulty of waging war with large formations in 
Russia is presented by the vast distances of the country, so that 
West European standards become largely useless. In the north 
and the centre, open plains with sandy soil alternate with virgin 
forests often with marshy ground. Many water-courses traverse 
the country and merge in formidable rivers. Even small streams 
can present substantial obstacles because of their marshy 
banks. These streams and rivers also present obstacles in the 
south, which otherwise, with its vast treeless plains, is ideal 
terrain for the movement of large motorized formations. 
Besides, every fairly heavy rainfall transforms the black earth 
into mud which stops any kind of movement. The absence of 
woodlands and natural stone means that no building materials 
can be got in the country. Moreover, throughout the regions 
over which the war was fought metalled roads were very rare; 
most roads were unmade and could only be used in dry weather. 
The railway network was thin and not very efficient. 

Finally the extraordinarily difficult weather conditions have 
to be taken into account. Summer’s heat is followed in winter 
by extreme cold and heavy snowfalls which, without special 
precautions, made movement difficult or even stopped it. In 
the spring and the autumn mud was apt to stop ground move- 
ments for weeks, and even impeded air traffic because the air- 
fields were mud-bound. 

The Russians were able to counter these weather conditions 
better than their Western enemies; besides, their smaller degree 
of motorization made them less dependent on made-up roads. 
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In addition, at any rate at the beginning of the war, they had 
more native transport than the enemy, such as light vehicles 
drawn by the hardy ‘panje’ horses and sledges for the winter. 
On the other hand, the Russian soldier was not on the whole 
used to skis; even during the later stages of the war only special 
formations, usually Siberians, operated as ski troops. 

Other difficulties of terrain, especially many natural 
obstacles, were equally hard for Russians and enemies. If 
anything, the Russians were worse off because their industry 
had equipped them inadequately. Accordingly the Russian 
engineers were largely compelled to make do with substitutes. 
Often such improvisations became the rule. In this respect they 
were able and inventive, and their performance always caused 
surprise. Their endurance, ruthlessly exploited by the leaders, 
was extraordinary. Performance was characterized by the 
Russian peasant’s ability to use the axe and the saw and to 
handle the traditional building material, wood. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Russian engineers were organized in battalions with two 
or three companies each. Every division had one battalion. In 
addition, the larger formations had strong army engineer 
units, often grouped in engineer brigades with between four 
and six battalions, which were necessary to perform the com- 
prehensive tasks in the vast battle area; these required large 
numbers of men. 

Where it was a question of performing special tasks, assault 
and barrage engineer brigades and detachments of varying 
strength were formed; flame-thrower battalions, also, were met. 

Grouped with the engineers were the technical services, such 
as construction battalions, road-making battalions (described as 
Department of the Road-making War Administration), and 
railway battalions. They co-operated closely with the engineers 
and relieved them of many tasks, especially where large bridges 
had to be built. Command in action and planning of all 
matters with the higher staffs was the duty of engineer and con- 
struction commanders; they enjoyed far-reaching jurisdiction. 

Their ability became apparent in the first place in technical 
matters. They did very good organizing work on such projects 
as the construction of defensive barriers and the overcoming of 
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these and of natural obstacles, mainly the many large rivers. 
As a rule this was done by the employment of large numbers of 
men, as opposed to the methods used by the Western enemy, 
who, better trained in tactics, was able to concentrate his far 
smaller forces at key points of the battle. Russian engineers 
had no qualms about enlisting civilians as auxiliaries, and this 
was always done with astonishing speed. Commanders were 
impervious to the loss of lives—of which inexhaustible reserves 
were available. On the other hand, they were anxious to avoid 
the loss of valuable equipment that was hard to replace. This 
became evident when attacking tanks sometimes turned back 
as soon as they encountered a minefield, and also when, during 
retreats, rearguards were sacrificed in order to salvage war and 
other material. 


ENGINEERS’ WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENT 


The supply difficulties of the Russian war industry became 
specially apparent in respect of the engineering troops. In 
addition to the properly manufactured mines, many improvised 
types were encountered, such as demolition charges, grenades, 
bombs, and bottles filled with explosives or incendiary charges. 
Mines were often made with little or no metal content—of 
wood, glass, or pressed material or tarred cardboard. Anti- 
tank defences were the so-called ‘Molotov cocktail’ (a bottle 
filled with an incendiary charge) and flame-throwers, including 
the very simple ‘single thrust flame-thrower’, which was used 
as a flame-thrower barrage. Mine detection was conducted 
with a small assortment of electrical equipment, which 
Russians did not always know how to use, so that detection 
methods were often simple groping with hands, pitch-forks, 
bayonets, or sticks. 

The bridging equipment was the least modern of all. All parts, 
such as pontoons, were made of wood. Only tank and mech- 
anized formations had bridging equipment; rifle divisions had 
to improvise. Equipment for heavy road or railway bridges 
was incompletely developed and scarce. It was in no way on a 
par with Western equipment. Machinery and tools for the 
erection of improvised buildings was the same as that used for 
civilian construction—namely, compressors, cranes, and engine- 
driven wood and metal processing machines. 
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Modern equipment, such as bulldozers, bridging tanks, 
trench dredgers, and road-building machinery was unknown. 
Instead, human labour was usually employed and equipped 
with the most primitive tools. Performance was not inferior, 
because man-power was ample and men knew how to use the 
tools they were given. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The Soviet Army’s principle was to use engineers and technical 
services only for pure engineering tasks and to send them into 
action only in formation under their own leaders. This avoided 
dispersal of effort. Use as infantry—which came to be in- 
creasingly the rule in the German Army on the Eastern Front— 
was strictly forbidden. Russian engineers were exclusively 
used as auxiliaries to the combat troops. 

Rifle divisions had as a rule to be content with the engineers 
allotted to them on the establishment; army engineers were 
usually given only to tank and mechanized corps. Normally 
these formations had engineer assault brigades for the clearing 
of minefields or the breaking down of resistance in fortified 
positions. For defensive purposes these formations were used as 
pioneer brigades or detachments to protect flanks or to contain 
panzer attacks. 

Mines played a very important part in the construction of 
barrages. Indeed, they were often the sole obstacle that could 
be established in the wide plains of Russia, and with adequate 
forces of engineers large quantities could be laid. During the 
fighting which swayed to and fro for years, such masses of mines 
were laid on both sides that not-all of them could be removed, 
so that large tracts of land had to be declared ‘contaminated’ 
with mines and presented a permanent danger, especially to 
the rear services. 

The laying of mines was cleverly done by the Russian engi- 
neers. They often changed their methods. Sometimes minefields 
were laid according to a definite plan; at other times the mines 
were scattered—so that no plan could be discerned. To make 
clearing more difficult, all kinds of mines were mixed—anti-tank, 
anti-personnel, explosive, splinter, incendiary, metal, and non- 
metal—and secured against lifting, especially when they were 
laid to protect disengaging movements. Moreover, new types of 
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mines were constantly brought into use, and designed to be 
easily mass-produced. 

The effects of anti-tank mines varied ; some of them broke the 
tracks of heavy German tanks, but in most cases they only 
destroyed parts of the tracks, rollers, or springs. The incendiary 
mines and flame-thrower barrages were more unpleasant, while 
anti-personnel mines caused casualties only where they were 
well camouflaged, which was not always the case. 

The tactical use of mines was typically Russian. Mines were 
laid almost invariably on all roads, especially at road junctions, 
and also at key points in the terrain which were suitable for 
observer posts or emplacements for heavy weapons, and also 
airfields and villages. 

In rear positions the Russians were fond of digging anti-tank 
ditches—often with the help of civilians. They were dug in great 
breadth and often in several rows, one behind the other. 

Before disengaging or withdrawing, all roads and lanes were 
mined over a wide area, and hidden charges were left in villages, 
which often contained radio remote-controlled detonators. All 
these, however, were very uncomplicated, and no match for 
the excellent German detectors, which found and rendered 
harmless nearly all of them. 

The Russians were remarkably efficient in the evacuation of 
large areas. All supplies, including entire sets of factory equip- 
ment, were removed. Destruction was thorough: bridges, 
mostly built of wood, were burnt, rails torn from sleepers, and 
all control installations destroyed or dismantled. 

When on the offensive, Russian engineers were not always 
able to cope with German minefields, for the clearing of mines 
is a job for the specialist and requires time. Given enough time, 
where an attack had been planned systematically, their 
engineers proved not inept. They would organize careful 
reconnaissance, ascertaining in particular the existence of mine- 
fields. Being familiar with nature, they found their way even in 
the darkest nights—and, indeed, were specially fond of using 
such nights to approach minefields and clear lanes silently. 

The story was very different when the Russian Command 
wanted to advance at all costs, drove the troops forward ruth- 
lessly, and failed to leave engineers time to open lanes. Infantry 
was then required to advance through minefields irrespective 
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of casualties, and engineers could do nothing in such a haste. 
They were slow and unable to adapt themselves to new situa- 
tions, and did not master the technique of clearing mines 
quickly while an attack was proceeding. Nor was there good 
co-operation between the attacking units and the engineers. 
The following interrogation of a prisoner is typical: “Engineers 
taking part in attacks as lane-clearing units are almost in- 
variably wiped out. The Russian infantry suffers heavy casual- 
ties also by stepping on their own mines, since briefing about 
Russian minefields is inaccurate and superficial.’ Another 
prisoner made the following characteristic statement: ‘In 
Alekseyevka the 294th Guards Regiment suffered casualties in 
German minefields. Engineers of the 95th Guards Division were 
called in, but their electric detectors could not be used because 
the batteries were faulty, so that searching was conducted with 
sticks and then dug out. They could not be made harmless 
because there was no specialist in the platoon.’ 

As a result of these shortcomings of command and training, 
such attacks usually misfired. In 1943, when the battle with 
mines had reached its climax, German divisions reported to this 
effect almost daily. Here are two typical reports: 


‘At the Bobritsa bridgehead the good effect of our mines could be 
observed over a long period. Russian tanks moved into the minefield, 
were damaged and stopped. Heavy casualties were also inflicted on 
strong enemy assault units which entered the minefield. Even when 
the position of these minefields became known, and although the 
terrain was favourable, the Russians did not resume their attacks 
either with tanks or with infantry, so that our infantry enjoyed a 
substantial respite. This success is to be ascribed exclusively to the 
effect of mines.’ 

‘Shortly before our crossing of the Dnieper the Russian tanks 
attacked the rear-guard of the division. When, however, the first 
tank had run on to one of the mines which had been scattered, the 
whole attack was stopped and diverted in another direction.’ 


To remove other kinds of obstacles was not too difficult for 
the Russian engineers. Wire and other obstacles were made 
passable by the laying of straw and reed mats or the like. 
Smaller ditches, including anti-tank ditches, were filled in or 
bridged. It always caused surprise when it was discovered how 
quickly the Russians removed natural obstacles and how they 
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found lanes even through barrages constructed in depth. 
When, prior to German disengaging movements or with- 
drawals, roads and traffic installations had been destroyed on a 
large scale, so that supply difficulties and a general delay were 
expected, the speed with which the Russians pursued was very 
_ often upsetting. 

Where it proved impossible to repair roads, lanes, or rail- 
ways soon enough, Russian engineers organized relays for the 
carriage of ammunition and other supplies to the front. 
Civilians, including old men, women, and children, had to 
help with these operations. Barrels with fuel were rolled even 
over long distances, and railways were laid without a per- 
manent way across country or frozen rivers and lakes. Every 
winter a railway line was thus built across the frozen Lake 
Ladoga to supply the encircled Leningrad. The Russians only 
hesitated where regained areas, including whole villages, had 
been systematically contaminated with many mines and booby 
traps. ee 

As regards Russian river-crossing, it was significant to observe 
that many bridgeheads were formed and many crossing points 
established. Where German and Russian positions faced each 
other across a river, a Russian crossing could be expected at any 
moment, and since the German lines were thin, such attempts 
were mostly successful. Frequently infiltration tactics were 
used in a masterly fashion. No degree of vigilance could pre- 
vent Russians from crossing by numerous means at night; 
often Russians were suddenly discovered at points where they 
has been least expected. They operated with incredible speed, 
so that one night often sufficed to turn a bridgehead into a 
powerful strongpoint, from which it was very difficult to eject 
the enemy. Once enough forces had been assembled in the 
bridgeheads, the attack began. Such crossings were possible 
because many means of crossing were used and bridging was 
immediately begun. Often invisible under-water bridges were 
constructed. 

The following report, made by the German Army Group 
South, illustrates the efficiency of Russian engineers and 
building units: ‘During the retreat across the Dnieper on 
either side of Kiev [September 1943], German engineers and 
building formations built seven bridges in a sector 650 km. long 
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over which the German troops were to go back. The Russians, 
on the other hand, constructed in the shortest time fifty-two 
bridges and foot bridges across 400 km. of the river.’ These 
figures become even more remarkable bearing in mind the 
time needed for the construction of heavy auxiliary bridges. 

Irrefutable German observation established that Russian 
building formations built heavy road-bridges for permanent 
traffic and capable of carrying between 60 and 70 tons across a 
river 300 metres wide in five to eight days, and railway bridges 
in one to two weeks. Moreover, since prefabricated material 
was lacking or short, timber was mostly used which normally 
had to be cut and prepared in the neighbourhood or at some 
distance away from the site. Even where mechanical tools were 
used, much remained to be done by hand. Piers had to be 
rammed or—a frequent method—rafts had to be assembled 
which carried the bridge. Finally the girders (for instance, nail 
and grill girders and other more or less complicated structures) 
had to be assembled. Only too often, no metal joints were avail- 
able—so that the builder had to make wooden nails himself or 
use complicated methods of the joinery trade. Even the 
pontoons and barges were often only built on the spot with 
timber brought to the site. Considering that the forces employed 
were by no means abnormally strong, the performance must 
be described as extraordinary by Western standards. At the 
same time man-power was fully stretched, for Russian engineers 
and building troops worked as a matter of principle only in 
two shifts. Western troops only performed comparable feats 
when supplied with modern bridging equipment. 

The Russian infantryman was a master in the fortification of 
field positions. It was astonishing to see how quickly he dis- 
appeared in the ground and camouflaged his location. Russian 
soldiers instinctively make use of the terrain, so that they are 
hard to spot. This set engineers free to build large coherent 
fortifications. The fortresses of Leningrad and Sebastopol are 
examples of this. Concrete pill-boxes with embrasures and 
armoured turrets alternated with caves hewn in the rock and 
with galleries and bunkers for defence at close quarters. 
Everything was excellently camouflaged and approaches 
secured by obstacles, so that assaults were very difficult and 
usually developed into bitter close combat. 
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Russian engineers were inimitable in street-fighting. With 
great ability barricades were built, cellars were converted into 
strongpoints and bunkers, embrasures made in the walls of 
houses, and sewers used for unobserved communications and 
for infiltration into the rear of the enemy. In this way every 
village and every block of houses in towns became veritable 
fortresses to be taken only in close combat. Often the Russians 
could be driven out only with flame-throwers, hand grenades, 
and demolition charges. Thus fighting in built-up areas usually 
found engineers on both sides confronting each other. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Intelligence about the Soviet Army has always been difficult 
to obtain and incomplete, but the occupation troops in Europe 
provide some indications. 

The organization has hardly changed. Every kind of division 
still has its engineer battalion, and armies have more of these, 
which again are grouped in larger formations, as in the past. 

Training has much improved, especially of intermediate and 
lower commanders. Successes had been observed even during 
the Second World War, and it can now be assumed that 
Russian ability to imitate and to apply experiences has im- 
proved matters further, although there probably remains the 
inclination to imitate mechanically. Victory has raised self- 
confidence, and knowledge has been gained from captured 
material and the compulsory enlistment of German scientists 
from the former German war industries. In this way a very 
efficient modern war industry can be developed, and modern 
weapons and equipment made. Post-war industrialization has 
provided the necessary man-power reserves of trained per- 
sonnel. It is known that the occupation troops have large 
quantities of modern bridging equipment capable of building 
bridges with a carrying capacity of 100 tons, and this increases 
the mobility of tank and mechanized divisions, always favoured 
by the Russian command. It can be safely assumed that all 
other engineers’ weapons and equipment have been similarly 
modernized. Since 1945, therefore, engineers and technical 
services should have become far more efficient. This of course 
contributes substantially to the fighting strength of the Soviet 
Army. 


CHAPTER 32 
AIRBORNE FORCES 
Colonel-General Kurt Student 


THE SOVIET ARMY was the first to take up the airborne 
idea—to think of developing this new arm, and to study its 
technical possibilities. Five years later the Germans followed 
suit, early enough to be the first to solve the tactical problems 
which the Russians had failed to do. 


I 


In 1930—for the first time in military history—during the 
autumn manceuvres south of Moscow, a young lieutenant 
made a parachute drop with his platoon and seized a Corps 
HQ by surprise. With this action the new arm was born. 
Thereafter, the Red Army built up its airborne troops in com- 
plete secrecy, for years, under the special protection of Marshal 
Tukhachevsky. 

But it is remarkable that these masters of magic and deception 
suddenly lifted the veil and exposed their entirely new arm of 
surprise to the full light of public notice. This took place at the 
big manceuvres of 1936 in the presence of many foreign military 
attachés and other guests, who were in no small degree sur- 
prised when, suddenly, right in front of their eyes, 1,200 
parachutists and 5,000 airborne soldiers, equipped with heavy 
weapons and field guns, descended on the stubble-fields of the 
Ukraine. 

In view of the vast extent of Russian territory the great im- 
portance of air transportation over long distances was soon 
recognized by the Soviet authorities. As early as 1935 one fully 
equipped division with its entire equipment for battle, including 
motor vehicles and field guns, was flown from Moscow to 
Vladivostok—at that period, another surprising accomplish- 
ment. 

The Russian people were encouraged to take up parachuting 
asa sport. The Government formed a special organization for this 
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purpose, the ‘OSOAVIAKHIM?’ Association, which enjoyed 
far-reaching official support. In 1939, when the war broke out, 
there were already more than a thousand strong branches spread 
over the whole country, equipped with jumping towers, captive 
balloons, and training planes. Women, too, joined in this sport 
in great numbers. And the newspapers published under large 
headlines the fact that a seventy-year-old grandmother had 
jumped from a high tower and performed an elegant landing. 
Thus parachuting was developed into a popular sport on a very 
wide scale. Large reserves of trained and experienced parachute 
jumpers were always available, and it was reported that there 
were almost one million of them at the outbreak of the war. As 
everything in the vast Soviet Empire is planned and carried out 
on a giant scale, this figure seems to be perfectly credible. 

On this broad foundation the Russian airborne troops were 
formed. The Red Army had twelve first-line airborne brigades 
in 1941. Even at that time the Russian airborne troops far 
outnumbered those of the other great military Powers, Germany 
included. Their quality and equipment, also, were good. The 
troop-carrier units, however, still showed considerable de- 
ficiencies, mainly with regard to radio and blind flying, which 
limited their use in bad weather and in larger units. 


II 


The German High Command refrained from using its airborne 
troops during the Polish campaign in 1939 because this highly 
important instrument of surprise was to be reserved for the 
decision in the West, and the cloak of secrecy was not to be 
lifted prematurely. Thus the first airborne actions in the 
history of warfare were carried out by the Russians during the 
winter campaign in Finland 1939-40. All of them were utter 
failures, as we know to-day, owing to bad tactical mistakes, 
The first, and perhaps the most important action, took place 
near Petsamo, on the 30th November 1939, the day of the 
Russian invasion. Similar actions followed during the succeed- 
ing weeks in the rear of the Finnish front. In each case certain 
installations were to be captured by parachute troops alone, 
but all these units were wiped out before ground forces could 
join them and before they were able to cause serious damage. 
The main operations were not in the least influenced. 
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Poland, with the harvest finished, would have been an ideal 
field for airborne operations in September 1939—and unin- 
formed observers thought that the Germans had been unable to 
use their chance. Conditions in Finland, too, had been favour- 
able for the Russian parachute troops; nevertheless they had 
failed to have any effect. All this confirmed the Allies in their 
negative opinion about the new arm—much to their dis- 
advantage: ‘Airborne troops are worthless ’—‘Parachute 
troops are just a circus,’ one of the Western air ministers 
remarked. Thus, Soviet parachutists gave at least indirect, if 
involuntary, help to the subsequent German airborne opera- 
tions. es 

During the Second World War the Russians dropped by 
parachute numerous agents and groups for sabotage. But 
parachute troops were employed in three instances only—in 
greater strength than in Finland, but not above brigade 
strength. These actions were failures, too, although they greatly 
disturbed the local German command. 

In February 1942, one parachute brigade jumped near 
Yukhnov (south-east of Vyazma—central front) in the rear of 
the German lines. They were to reinforce the Belov Cavalry 
Corps, which had broken through there. At 40° C. below zero, 
with six feet of snow on the ground, movement away from the 
roads was possible only on skis. The brigade was dropped at 
night in several lifts and rather scattered. In fact, this action 
showed every symptom of an improvisation. Some of the men 
had even to jump without a parachute. The Russian transport 
planes were flying extremely low and slowly over the open, 
snow-covered plain in bright moonlight, and the men without 
parachutes jumped out into the deep snow. It certainly was 
the simplest and most original kind of parachute drop! Owing 
to the very difficult circumstances, it took us weeks to dispose of 
the intruders and to restore the dangerous situation in the rear 
of the German lines. 

In March 1942 another parachute brigade jumped, in a 
surprise action, right into the ‘hedgehog’ of Demyansk (north- 
ern front). This action also started at night and in similar con- 
ditions of ground and weather as at Yuknov. The dropping 
zone was in a remote area and remained unobserved during 
the dark night. In the morning Russian soldiers were suddenly 
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met right in the centre of the ‘hedgehog’, outside the town of 
Demyansk. Nobody knew how they had got there. Their 
orders were to dispose of the German HQ (General Count 
Brockdorff-Ahlefeld), and to capture the vitally important air- 
field at Demyansk, by which supplies to the German troops 
were maintained. The coup de main failed, but in this instance, 
too, a month passed before the bulk of the parachutists were 
mopped up, after stiff fighting. The rest went underground and 
fought on as partisans. 

A third parachute action was launched in the autumn of 
1943—in the Dnieper bend north of Kanev (south-east of Kiev 
—southern front). During the war no report reached me about 
it, and I only heard of it, though without any detail, after the 
war. This apparently was the partly successful attempt to 
establish a bridgehead across the Dnieper. 

From these few tactical actions in Finland and Russia certain 
tactics may be discerned: the Russians jump right on to their 
objective, disregarding ground defences, and immediately 
attack, thereby taking full advantage of the surprise. 

It would be wrong to draw any conclusions as to the value or 
otherwise of the Russian airborne troops from their past actions 
and failures. Hitler made this fatal mistake with regard to the 
whole Red Army. He judged the Russians on the basis of their 
poor performance in the Finnish winter campaign. A little later 
he was faced with quite a different army which finally defeated 
him. 


III 


One fact, however, is established—that in spite of the numerical 
strength of the Russian airborne troops, and although they were 
efficient technically, there was not a single large-scale operation 
carried out by the Russians. 

I think that during the first years of the war this was in- 
evitable. The Red Army had been taken by surprise and was 
simply carried away by the impact of the German assault, on 
the ground as well as in the air. During the very first days of 
the campaign the German Air Force gained supremacy in the 
air along the whole front, and thus, from the beginning, 
quenched all possibilities of an airborne operation. In view of 
the quick advance of the German armies, the Russian airborne 
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brigades had been successively thrown into the ground battle 
and were slowly consumed there, just as were the German 
parachute units during the last years of the war. 

When the German pressure on Moscow was at its peak, the 
last brigade was thrown into action and suffered heavy losses. 
When the pressure suddenly lessened and the winter campaign 
began, the airborne troops in the Moscow area were re- 
organized. Some skeleton units were pulled out and brought 
up to strength, and new brigades were formed. With little 
time to be lost, these improvised units were employed a few 
weeks later only, in February and March 1942, at Yuknov and 
Demyansk. 

Subsequently, the situation may have been similar to the 
German problem of the later war years, when airborne opera- 
tions were repeatedly planned, only to be frustrated by some 
unforeseen event during the heavy fighting. 

In the spring of 1945 I had an opportunity to talk to General 
Vlasov about this question. He had no adequate information, 
and said, with a shrug of the shoulders: ‘Airborne troops are 
very complicated; the Russians have always preferred the 
simple!’ He alluded with this remark to an important principle 
of the German Army training manuals: ‘Only the simple 
promises success in war!’ Other Russian officers thought that 
Marshal Tukhachevsky, who played an important role in the 
formation of airborne troops, had died too early—in the 1937 
purge. 

In spite of these possible reasons it will remain an enigma 
why, even in the last stages of the war, the Russians failed to 
launch one single airborne operation—though the most 
valuable objectives offered themselves for shortening the war, 
as for example on the Oder line, in the conquest of Berlin, or, 
above all, at Budapest. : 

However that may be, it remains a fact that the Russian 
airborne arm is the only one that could preserve its secret for 
the future. 


IV 


To-day also the Russian airborne troops rank first, numerically, 
among all military powers. In the spring of 1955 Western 
intelligence services identified seven divisions. Three further 
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divisions were in process of formation and should be ready by 
now. A division consists of about 10,000 men. Russia thus has 
at her disposal more airborne troops than all the rest of the 
world taken together. They are constantly maintained at 
wartime strength and can be used at any time. 

The Commander-in-Chief is Colonel-General Gorbatov, 
who is also a member of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
On his appointment in 1952 the airborne troops were taken out 
of the air force, to which they had belonged since their forma- 
tion, and became an independent arm. The new ‘Central 
Administration’ of the airborne troops has a very large staff, 
which deals with all problems of organization, equipment, and 
training. 

All this emphasises that Soviet interest in this new arm has 
not decreased but rather increased, in spite of negative ex- 
periences and failuresin the war. Furthermore, the veil of secrecy 
which envelops this arm has become as impenetrable as that 
enveloping atomic weapons, rockets, and other equipment of 
high importance. The inference is clear. 

The Russian airborne division consists of one parachute 
regiment, one air-landing regiment, one special regiment, and 
the usual divisional troops. The special regiment is designed for 
commando raids, acts of sabotage, and extremely difficult 
tasks. Its composition is still in the experimental stage, but 
engineers are the main component. 

Within the Soviet Army, airborne troops are élite troops— 
far above the average with regard to intelligence, equipment, 
and training. The low standard of civilization in Russia 
breeds men who have only the most primitive needs, and the 
Communist idea creates fanatical fighters. Moreover, the 
Russian soldier’s familiarity with nature, special acquaintance 
with night action, and adaptability to very low degrees of 
temperature are well known. Those are qualities which par- 
ticularly fit, and favour, the Russian airborne soldier. 

Since 1945 the Russians have been able to catch up and close 
many a gap in technical matters. The German airborne train- 
ing centres at Wittstock and Stendal, with their valuable 
experimental stations, were captured by the Russians. Nor will 
Soviet satellites have been idle. During the war years a lively 
exchange of ideas was maintained between the German and 
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the small Hungarian parachute forces. The first two Bulgarian 
parachute companies received their jumping training as a unit 
in Germany in 1943, and then got an advanced tactical training 
along German lines in Sofia. Their commander, a young and 
intelligent captain with strong Pan-Slav inclinations, pre- 
maturely disappeared and went over to the Russians. Bulgaria 
and Hungary have thus gained sufficient insight into the 
technical and tactical methods of the German parachute arm. 
The latest German type of air transport, with caterpillar 
undercarriage for landing on rough ground, which was 
designed for airborne troops, fell into Russian hands in 1945. 

In the spring of 1955 the strength of the Russian air-transport 
fleet was estimated to be 7,500 transport planes. Part of the air 
transport units are still equipped with the Ilyushin-type I]-12, 
which is also frequently used as a commercial plane in Russia 
(two engines—thirty men— 300 k.p.h., 2,000-km. range). 

Bigger and more modern types of four-engined planes are 
being added to this type in growing numbers: the Ilyushin 
I]-18 (sixty-six men, 350 k.p.h. speed) and Tupolev Tu-70 
(seventy-two men, 400 k.p.h. speed). Further developments are, 
of course, top secret. Mass production of transport planes has 
recently been stopped in favour of the formation of a strong 
fleet of heavy bombers and atomic-bomb carriers. 

In contrast to Britain and the USA, the Russians still 
attach importance to gliders. Even during the last few years 
new glider types have been developed, such as the small An- 
tonov type, similar to the German assault glider of Eben 
Emael in outward appearance and in size. Foreign observers 
attributed this to a lack of efficient helicopters, but this illusion 
was dispelled when, on the Soviet Air Force Day, in 1953, a 
helicopter unit suddenly landed with troops and motor-cycles 
under the surprised eyes of the visitors—a surprise comparable 
to that of the 1936 manceuvres. 2 


Vv 


After the experience of the First World War the Western 
Powers adopted the idea of a fixed defence line. Utilizing this, 
Hitler won a startling and overwhelming victory in the western 
blitzkreig with armoured troops, the air force, and airborne 
troops. 
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The Russian airborne troops are still potentially capable of 
springing a surprise. But one vital question remains to be 
answered. Hitherto the Russian armed forces, based on the 
tradition of land warfare—more than any other forces—have 
used their Air Force only as an auxiliary arm of the Army. 
To-day the Soviets have clearly appreciated the problems and 
possibilities of modern combined warfare, but do they know 
sufficiently how to play the complicated instrument of stra- 
tegical action by airborne troops? This is possible, but not 
certain. : 

What are the possible objectives of Russian airborne opera- 
tions? An obvious one is Alaska, the ‘open door of the American 
continent’. This territory presents itself to the Russian air- 
borne troops as an ideal objective. The USA would also be 
well advised to protect especially their advanced bases, and 
atomic bases, around the Eastern Hemisphere—above all 
those situated in remote places. Spitzbergen is an important 
point. For obvious reasons I shall not go into further details. 
The airborne arm is extremely versatile and there are count- 
less possibilities for an imaginative Command. Who would have 
imagined the possibility, before the event, of the airborne 
capture of Crete, or that of the strong fort of Eben Emael, 
which was thought to be impregnable? To-day the mobiliza- 
tion of Western Europe, a complicated affair in itself, might be 
upset in a similar way. 

In ground operations it is certain that at thrust-points 
armoured and airborne forces would be co-ordinated—both 
being highly mobile troops, and the airborne forces able to 
overleap the enemy lines. The Russians have already made up 
their mind that, in breaking through an opposing front, air- 
borne troops will play the leading part in the rear of the 
enemy. 


CHAPTER 33 


THE CHEMICAL ARM 
Colonél V. Pozdnyakov 


I DEVELOPMENT 


Up To 1924 THE DEVELOPMENT of the chemical arm of the 
Red Army remained at the level reached by the Russian Army in 
1917. The Military-Chemical Army Administration was formed 
in Moscow in 1924. Command headquarters for chemical 
troops were formed at each provincial army headquarters, while 
in Army and Navy units qualified officers of the chemical service 
were appointed. These were trained at the Chemical faculty of 
the Leningrad Artillery Academy, at the Higher Military School 
for Chemistry (since 1920) in Moscow, and at the normal mili- 
tary chemical school at Kalinin. The Military Academy for 
Chemical Defence was established in Moscow in 1931. 

In the military districts on the frontiers separate chemical 
battalions were formed (at that time armed mainly with trench 
mortars), while in the Moscow military district the 1st Chemical 
Regiment was formed. The Central Army Chemical Polygon 
(range) known as TsVKhP was established in 1928 at Shikhany 
near the town of Volsk. 

By that time a Soviet doctrine of chemical warfare had taken 
shape. The chemical weapon was recognized as powerful and 
effective both in trench warfare and in mobile warfare. It was 
intended to be used by the various branches of the armed forces 
and in all kinds of military actions. Its military value—because 
of the extensive area it affected, the suddenness of its action, its 
lasting effect, its capacity to inflict mass casualties, and its com- 
paratively low cost—was regarded as being beyond doubt. 

In 1920 the writer of this chapter was an officer of the separate 
chemical unit of the South Front. In the spring of 1920 this unit 
placed up to 3,000 poisonous-gas balloons (containers) near Kak- 
hovka. The intended gas-balloon attack was prevented by an 
attack of Wrangel’s ‘White’ Army. 

In 1921, during the Kronstadt revolt, a commission presided 
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over by the Chief of Artillery of the Red Army—Sheideman— 
decided to attack the forts of Kronstadt by means of chemical 
shells and balloons. The plan was prepared by a group of stu- 
dents of the Higher Military Chemical School (including the 
writer) and was sanctioned by the supreme commander, Kame- 
nev, and by Trotsky. If the attempt to take Kronstadt in March 
1921, had not succeeded, this plan would have been carried out. 

At the end of the 1920s, during the suppression of the rising in 
the Caucasus, chemical shells were used to destroy the defenders 
and the population of the mountain villages. The writer heard at 
the time an account of this shelling from those who carried it out. 
In the 1930s, during actions against the Basmatch tribesmen in 
Central Asia, Soviet aircraft sprayed Yperite—mustard gas— 
(the writer was told about this by the commander of chemical 
troops of SAVO). 


The basis for chemical warfare—the chemical industry—is 
being rapidly developed in the USSR. At the beginning of the 
1930s a large factory was built near deposits of sulphur in the 
desert of Kara-Kum, some 200 km. from-Ashkhabad. This fac- 
tory and the sulphur-mines at Ozinki (middle Volga) ensure the 
USSR with a supply of sulphur for the production of Yperite 
and other chemicals. The principal centres of Soviet military- 
chemical industry are: the Bandyuzhsky chlorine works on the 
river Kama; Chapayevsk near Kuibyshev (basic toxic mater- 
ials); Berezniki (chlorosulphonic acid); Khibinogorsk (phos- 
phorus) ; Karaganda (hydrocyanic acid). The Soviet Union has 
all the raw materials for producing war gases, while its produc- 
ing capacity is equal to the combined capacity of several of the 
largest European countries. 

In 1941 the Soviet Army had the following war chemicals: 
toxic (OV), smoke producing (DV), and incendiary (ZV). 

The toxic chemicals (OV) were subdivided for tactical pur- 
poses according to the length of time they rendered air and soil 
toxic into: persistent (SOV), semi-persistent (POV), and non- 
persistent (NOV). Subdivided according to their principal 
physiological action they were: asphyxiating—phosgene, di- 
phosgene, and chloropicrin; poisonous—cyanogen chloride 
and hydrocyanic acid; skin irritant—Yperite, trichlorotri- 
ethylamine; eye irritant—chloroacetophenone; nose irritant— _ 
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Adamsite and diphenylchloroarsine. Trichlorotriethylamine, 
designated by the code sign TO, is a blister gas well known 
to all the major powers, which, however, has never been em- 
ployed in warfare. 

The smoke-producing chemicals were subdivided into: white 
phosphorus, chlorosulphonic acid, and solid mixtures containing 
hexachloroethane. 

The incendiary substances were subdivided into: magnesium 
thermite, electron, phosphorus, and tar mixtures. 

Scientific investigations to discover new poisonous substances 
were extensively developed. Work was done on substances which 
could break up under the catalytic action of activated carbon 
within the gas mask and produce carbon monoxide. Research 
was carried out to find low molecular weight basic substances 
analogous to trichlorotriethylamine. In particular much effort 
was put into devising agents or mixtures of agents suitable for 
use under both summer and winter conditions. 

This work was done in great secrecy not only by the military 
but also by civil departments. All the chemical laboratories of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, of the universities, and 
of the large chemical factories, received from the military- 
chemical administration special tasks for research. The same 
applies to the laboratories of the Academy of Chemical Defence, 
the Academy of Artillery, the courses of advanced studies, and 
the military-chemical schools. The first tests of new poisonous 
substances and mixtures were carried out on the testing ranges 
(polygones) of these institutions—at Kuzminki near Moscow, 
and at the Gorokhovetsky camp near Gorky. The military 
tests were carried out at TsVKhP, where semi-industrial in- 
stallations were built for evolving industrial production pro- 
cesses. 

One can state with assurance that the research work on mili- 
tary poisonous substances is on a modern level in the Soviet 
Union, and is not behind similar work in other countries. 

In 1941 the Soviet Army had the following means for dispers- 
ing chemical warfare agents: 

Aviation. Chemical bombs charged with persistent (SOV) or 
non-persistent (NOV) toxic agents, screening smoke materials 
(DV), or incendiary agents (ZV). Thin walled metal containers 
charged with persistent toxic agents or incendiary agents, for 
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use with cluster bombs of the type RRAB. Aircraft spray 
appliances for use with persistent toxic agents (VAP) or for 
producing screening smokes (DAP). 

Artillery and Trench Mortars. Chemical shells and mines with 
persistent toxic agents (SOV) or non-persistent toxic agents 
(NOV), screening smoke materials (DV) or incendiary agents 
(ZV) or splinter-chemical. 

Infantry. Smoke candles. 

Chemical Units. Chemical tanks with persistent toxic agents 
(SOV), screening smoke materials (DV). Tanks with flame- 
throwers. Chemical automobiles with persistent toxic agents 
(SOV) or non-persistent toxic agents screening smoke materials 
(DV). Chemical fougasses with persistent toxic agents. Toxic 
smoke-candles. Mobile apekespmducing SpRe oot usey, Portable 
flame-throwers. 

New types of chemical warfare arms and methods of using 
them were tested on ranges (polygones) and in desert regions. 
Tests were made to create toxic smoke-waves of powerful con- 
centration, and once, near Astrakhan, such a toxic smoke-cloud 
rose above a forest massif and then came down to the ground 
some 50 km. away. Trials were made with a new method of us- 
ing non-persistent toxic substances (NOV) by chemical tanks 
emitting jets. Experiments were carried out for attacks with large 
concentrations of non-persistent toxic substances by means of 
motorized spraying installations (ARS). Ejecting appliances 
(VAP) were tested for the use of non-persistent toxic substances 
(NOV). Models of chemical hand and rifle-grenades were made. 
New types of chemical and flame-throwing tanks were built. 
The chemical arm of the Soviet Army was perfected and deve- 
loped, and so were the tactics of chemical warfare. 

Before the war the Soviet Army had the following cadres of 
chemical units: 

1st Chemical Regiment at Kalinin. The structure of this regi- 
ment varied, depending on the receipt of new types of chemical 
weapons, This regiment was essentially a training and reserve 
unit. It provided training for junior commanders of all chemical 
units. 

35th Light-Tank Chemical Brigade, armed with flame-throw- 
ing and chemical tanks. It was disbanded in 1941. 

A separate chemical tank regiment for service with TsVKhP. 
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Training chemical companies-at the Academy for Chemical 
Defence and the courses of advanced studies—for service at the 
testing ranges and during the practice of students. 

Most of the Military Commands each had one chemical bat- 
talion and one battalion was attached to the TsVKhP. 

According to Army regulations and special instructions, all of 
them secret, the Soviet Army is prepared to use chemical 
weapons in every kind of action. 


ON THE DEFENSIVE 


1. At the approach of the enemy. To destroy his manpower 
by spraying his troops from aeroplanes with persistent toxic 
substances (SOV) and with incendiary substances (ZV); to de- 
lay and exhaust the enemy by establishing areas contaminated 
(UZ) with persistent toxic substances (SOV), using for this pur- 
pose aviation and chemical units—such areas to be established 
in places which it is difficult to by-pass, and also on lines of 
obstacles built by the engineers. 

2. At the forward edge of the defence line. To establish exten- 
sive contaminated areas (UZ) at the flanks and along the front 
of defence; to contaminate probable areas of enemy concentra- 
tion; to carry out toxic-smoke attacks to exhaust the enemy 
(six to eight hours), or to destroy him (ten minutes but highly 
concentrated); to create ‘gas morasses’ and to carry out ‘gas 
raids’ by means of artillery and trench mortars; to use blinding 
smoke-curtains; to use flame-throwing tanks; to destroy the 
enemy by means of splinter-chemical shells and mines. 

3. In the depth of the defensive zone. To create contaminated 
areas (UZ) suddenly by means of chemical fougasses (KhF) 
and trench mortars (mine-throwers). During counter-attacks: 
to use smoke screens, portable flame-throwers, and flame- 
throwing tanks. i 

4. In withdrawal. To use masking smoke-screens; to establish 
contaminated areas (UZ) by all possible means to hold up the 
enemy; to spray the pursuing units of the enemy with BKhV 
agents from planes. 


ON THE OFFENSIVE 


1. In approach and making contact. To spray the enemy 
defensive area with persistent toxic substances (SOV) and with 
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incendiary substances (ZV) from aeroplanes; and to use chemi- 
cal bombs. 

2. During the advance. To tire out and destroy the enemy by 
toxic-smoke attacks; to establish concealing smoke-screens when 
taking up initial position for attack and blinding smoke-screens 
over the area occupied by the enemy; to create ‘gas morasses’ 
and make ‘gas assaults’ on enemy artillery positions. 

3. When breaking through the frontal edge of a defended 
position. To use masking and blinding smoke-screens during the 
attack; to make ‘gas raids’ on artillery positions; and to use 
flame-throwing tanks and portable flame-throwers to overcome 
strong points. 

4. During action in the depth of the defended area. To spray 
BKhvV from aircraft on the advancing enemy reserves; to use 
flame-throwers and smoke-screens when attacking strongpoints. 

5. When pursuing the enemy. To use aircraft to spray the 
retreating units with BHV, and create contaminated toxic areas 
(UZ) along lines parallel to the enemy’s retreat. 


The Soviet Army was sufficiently supplied with means of 
chemical defence. Each soldier had a gas-mask, protective gas- 
cape, protective stockings, and an anti-chemical sanitary pack. 
Soldiers of chemical units also had protective overalls, rubber 
boots, and gloves. Gas-shelters were equipped with filtering ven- 
tilation apparatus and with regenerative absorbers of carbon 
monoxide. For detecting toxic chemicals the commanders had 
pocket gas-detectors, while the chemical troops had shoulder- 
bags for chemical reconnoitring. To analyse the toxic sub- 
stances, and to determine whether these were new ones, army 
units had motorized laboratories. 

The signal of chemical danger was given by a hand siren. 
Decontamination of areas affected by persistent toxic substances 
(SOV) was done by solid and liquid decontaminators from spe- 
cial vehicles or tractor trailers or by hand appliances. Machine- 
guns, artillery pieces, tanks, etc., were decontaminated in special 
vehicles (ADM-750). The decontamination of clothing and 
equipment was also done in special vehicles. Men affected by 
persistent toxic substances (SOV) were decontaminated by 
showers operated in vehicles. 

Every unit commander had to be acquainted with the 
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organization of anti-gas defence. The technical supervision was 
carried out by the commander of the chemical service in the regi- 
ment, division, corps, or army. In companies it was done by the 
company chemical instructors. A regiment had a chemical sec- 
tion (platoon); two squads for chemical reconnoitring and 
observation, and one squad for decontamination. A division had 
a chemical company. Army regulations laid it down exactly 
when to use chemical methods of defence and the order of using 
them, as well as the tactical measures for chemical protection. 


2. CHEMICAL WEAPONS IN THE SOVIET ARMY 
DURING THE WAR 


In the first month of the war the mobilized army units arrived 
at the front with full complements of chemical sub-units and 
supplied with all chemical substances as laid down in regula- 
tions. An exception were the chemical companies of divisions, 
which received their portable flame-throwers at the front from 
the army stores. In July 1941, separate motorized chemical 
battalions arrived at the front; they were on the establishment 
of armies, but were sometimes attached by the latter to par- 
ticular corps. 

During the first months of the war the Soviet Army command 
forbade the use of smoke-screens, fearing that this might be used 
by the Germans as a pretext for accusing the Soviet Army of 
employing toxic substances. The commanders of chemical units 
on the western front, in accordance with a special order for the 
whole front, checked in their respective areas all chemical 
equipment in the various stores, and destroyed all supplies of 
training toxic substances, and in particular small training toxic 
smoke-candles. After this the corps had no means for chemical 
attack, and the commanders of the chemical units in an army 
supervised only the production and the distribution to army 
units of combustible mixtures and ‘incendiary bottles’ for fight- 
ing enemy tanks. 

The chemical discipline of the troops and of many com- 
manders was far from good. It was a common practice to abandon 
in action all gas-masks, and particularly the gas-masks for horses. 
The writer, in his capacity of commander of a chemical unit 
ordered that all gas-masks for horses, and all means for protect- 
ing the skin, should be returned to the baggage of the chemical 
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sections and ammunition supply service, in order to save this 
equipment. In some units even the personal gas-masks were re- 
turned to the army stores. But on the whole most of the soldiers 
in the Soviet Army kept their gas-masks to the end of the war. 
Until 1942 the chemical sections of the regiments and parts of 
the chemical companies of the divisions were mainly used as 
infantry units, and lost a large proportion of their personnel. 

The use of portable flame-throwers was introduced in August, 
1941 in the battle against German tanks near Dovsk. Flame- 
throwing tanks were seldom used—the 1st Tank Army did not 
have them at all. By the end of the war it became a normal pro- 
cedure to use portable and fougasse flame-throwers when attack- 
ing strong points, and particularly when fighting in towns and 
villages. 4 , 

Various kinds of smoke-screens were used from 1943 on, 
mainly in the crossing of rivers and to conceal tank attacks. The 
smoke was mainly produced by smoke-shells and mines, and 
most often by small or large (up to 32 kg.) candles, and by 
mobile smoke-apparatus—VDP-50. 

In 1943 the chemical battalions were taken from the front and 
brought together in the region of Kovrov—Viazniki- Mastery (in 
the provinces of Vladimir and Gorkyi). There they were brought 
up to establishment and reorganized. By the summer of 1944 
the troops assembled there, being of a strength of up to thirty 
battalions, were given the name of independent battalions of 
chemical defence. Many of them were formed into brigades, 
composed of three battalions. Some of these brigades were sent 
to the front, but they had no other arms for chemical attacks 
than flame-throwers. 

The writer considers that, in the first months of the war, in 
the period when the Soviet Army retreated and when there were 
mass encirclements and deep breaks-through, the Soviet Com- 
mand did not resort to chemical warfare because the advanced 
stores of the Military-Chemical Administration were seized by 
the enemy, because the transport and the organization for using 
toxic substances was a complex matter, because the chemical 
discipline in the Army had deteriorated, and part of the means of 
protection was lost; and, above all, because retaliatory action by 
the enemy would have caused a still greater disorder both in the 
Army and in the rear. Later, in 1943, the Soviet Union was 
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obviously influenced by the decision of her allies not to wage 
chemical warfare, while with the westward retreat of the Ger- 
man armies the situation for chemical warfare became more 
favourable for the enemy. 


3. THE CHEMICAL WEAPONS OF THE SOVIET ARMY 
AFTER THE WAR 


The war did not bring radical changes in the chemical 
weapons and in the organization of chemical defence services. 
But the chemical forces have increased numerically. 

The war brought about certain practical corrections in the 
use of flame-throwers and smoke-screens, and emphasized their 
fighting value in the future. The chemical defence service has 
been somewhat strengthened—permanent chemical instructors 
have been attached to battalions. The new Army regulations for 
the internal services, and also the battle instructions, have more 
clearly defined the rights and the obligations of the chemical 
unit commanders. In all post-war Army regulations and special 
instructions (infantry training, artillery, etc.) advice is given in 
respect of chemical defence, while in the battle instructions rules 
are given how to use chemical weapons. 

Despite the secret character of chemical appliances, the Soviet 
Army of Occupation in Germany also has chemical units. The 
battalions comprising the chemical defence brigades consist of 
three companies and have about thirty officers, 280 other ranks 
and fifty special and other vehicles. Their composition is almost 
the same as in 1941: Ist and 2nd companies for decontamination 
of areas, each with two sections of ARS-6, and one section of 
AKh-5; the 3rd company for decontamination of clothes and 
equipment. 

The 16th and 18th chemical defence brigades, which were 
stationed in the region of the German military-chemical fac- 
tories, sent to the TsVKhP and in general into Soviet Russia the 
stocks of German chemical shells, mines, bombs, and of toxic 
substances, in particular—Yperite and ‘Taifun’, a lachrymatory 
substance. The factories themselves were not dismantled, and in 
September 1946 continued their production. This emphasizes 
once more the preparations the Soviet Union is making for 
waging chemical warfare. 

The chemical instruction and training carried out in the 
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Soviet Army show the attention given to chemical warfare. In 
addition to special instruction in chemical attack and defence— 
two periods, each of four hours, a week in the case of the 2goth 
Guards Infantry Regiment in 1953—soldiers and NCOs are 
trained to carry out their combat duties while using chemical 
protection devices, with a minimum loss in their fighting effi- 
ciency. For this purpose all categories of combat training are 
rendered more complex by introducing elements of chemical 
warfare. Usually on one day a week, moreover, ‘chemical alarm’ 
is sounded, and then all kinds of instruction—marching, run- 
ning, crawling, rifle-shooting, driving of motor-cars, etc., even 
class studies—are carried out with gas-masks. In some instances 
gas-masks are worn for up to eight hours. Each year the Army 
personnel undergoes an obligatory gassing with lachrymatory 
agents. 

Chemical warfare training has been intensified since 1950. 
The efficiency of this training is checked at the annual inspec- 
tions. The chemical warfare training is conducted by the com- 
manders of the chemical services in the units (battalion chemical 
instructors), but the unit commanders are directly responsible 
for the success of this training. 

In 1945 all Army units gave up their gas-masks and received 
in exchange new gas-masks—of a training type and of small size. 
According to reliable information, in 1949 the Soviet Army 
adopted a new type of combat gas-mask, with a supplementary 
cartridge that is screwed on (possibly for absorbing carbon mon- 
oxide). The Army also has new types of combat protective cloth- 
ing and of some other kinds of protection. There is no doubt 
that the perfecting of means of defence and of attack goes on in 
the Soviet Army. However, there is no definite information 
about any new toxic substances and chemical weapons—not 
necessarily because they do not exist, but because they are 
surrounded with great secrecy. 


4. CONCLUSIONS 
1. When the 1941 war broke out, the Soviet Army had 
modern chemical weapons and means of defence. Supplies were 


normal. 
2. The war showed that the chemical discipline of combat 


troops was weak, the officers not sufficiently strict. 
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3. The war brought no chemical weapons. 

4. Since the war chemical defence services have been strength- 
ened, and the number of chemical troops increased. The quality 
of the German toxic substances has been appreciated, as well the 
quality of the toxic substances of the Western Allies. A new com- 
bat gas-mask has been adopted. 

5. The Soviet Army is preparing for chemical warfare and 
expects that its enemies will also wage it. Preparedness for 
chemical warfare is normal. 


CHAPTER 34 
THE OFFICER CORPS 
Colonel Louis B. Ely 


THE SOVIET OFFICER corps is highly competent for Soviet 
type operations. It has certain weaknesses and limitations which 
are not likely to be overcome, but, on the whole, its capability 
to lead the Soviet Army may be expected to improve for some 
time to come. 

Professionally, the Soviet officer may be measured by many 
of the standards applicable to his counterpart in a Western 
army: combat experience, age, military education, tactical and 
technical training, and many elements of daily life and pre- 
commissioned background. Other important factors in the 
make-up of Red Army leaders, however, must be considered in 
the light of their membership of the Communist world. The 
Communist system has a great effect on the Soviet officer. 

The vast majority of the present Soviet officer corps saw ex- 
tensive service in the Second World War. This is a consider- 
able advantage, particularly in view of the intense selectivity 
with which the Soviets carried out their demobilization. Out 
of the large reservoir of leadership developed during the four 
years of combat, only those who were thought to be out- 
standing were retained, without reference to the desires of the 
individual. Whatever may be said of the lack of skill with which 
the Red Army fought in the Second World War, the duration 
and intensity of that struggle and the military capacity of 
the opponent have provided the present Soviet officer corps 
with extensive practical experience of operating under the most 
difficult combat conditions. 

Although armies have frequently committed the error of 
becoming superannuated in their leadership by holding on to 
war veterans, the present Soviet Army is far from being in 
this condition. The Russians ended the war with a high propor- 
tion of young officers in all categories. Advancement had been 
accelerated in the Red Army after 1937 and 1938 owing to the 
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extensive purges, which had struck the upper ranks severely. 
This was followed by the rapid expansion of the Army from 
1941 to 1944, accompanied by very heavy battle casualties 
and by the wholesale replacement of incompetents. Many of 
the present junior officers fought as young non-commissioned 
officers in the war. 

This youthful war-experienced officer corps is receiving ex- 
tensive military education. Attendance at the Soviet Army 
schools is voluntary, but is avidly sought, for school records 
have a heavy bearing on promotion and on retention in the 
Army. Courses last from two to three years, in contrast to the 
usual one-year in Western armies. Field exercises and man- 
ceuvres during the courses keep the theoretical tied to the 
practical. 

The young and well-recommended officer may early aspire 
to attend one of the academies conducted by his arm or service. 
Here he is trained in command, staff, tactical, technical, 
and supply duties from battalion to divisional level. There 
are sixteen to twenty of these schools. A line officer who is 
especially highly recommended may take an entrance examina- 
tion for the Frunze Academy. This school covers first the 
tactics and techniques of the various arms, then the duties of 
commanders and staffs of corps and higher units. The school 
at the apex of the pyramid is the Voroshilov Higher Military 
Academy, where enrolment is limited to those possessing out- 
standing recommendations. Here instruction covers the field 
duties of the highest command and staff positions of the Army. 

Altogether, the average Soviet officer spends more time in 
school than his Western counterpart. Even if not young enough 
or not sufficiently well recommended to take the long, thorough, 
regular courses, he will be given abbreviated versions designed 
to remedy the military illiteracy of those not elected to follow 
the path to promotion. Excellent correspondence courses are 
also available to all officers, with considerable pressure to take 
them. 

Tactical and technical training of the Soviet officer between 
school courses is intensive and closely supervised. The man- 
ceuvres in which he participates are extensive and realistic, 
and afford much opportunity for practical work on the staffs of 
divisions, corps, and armies. In August and September of each 
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year, most of the Soviet Army is engaged in division man- 
oeuvres, followed in the next two months by field army man- 
ceuvres. Long, meticulous critiques are held, with approved 
solutions to the problems under study delivered by the senior 
commanders and by staff observers from Moscow headquarters. 
The manceuvres, as do the schools and other instruments of 
training, seek to remedy the many deficiencies which appeared 
in the Red Army in its war against the Germans, and are 
frequently based on operations of that war. 

During the winter, while battalion and company officers are 
imparting individual and small unit instruction to their troops, 
icgimental and division commanders educate and train their 
staffs, with particular attention to the new officers lacking 
previous staff experience. Reasons for tactical decisions by 
commanders are expounded, followed by study of the duties of 
individual staff officers. Map problems follow, then indoor and 
outdoor command post exercises, which include the regimental 
or division artillery commanders, and supply and service chiefs. 
Reconnaissance and protection of the command post are in- 
cluded in these exercises, in addition to staff action pertaining 
to the tactical and supply situation. Finally, toward the end of 
the winter, regimental and division field exercises are held. 

The Soviet officer in his daily life is completely engulfed in 
the Army. In addition to his staff training, garrison duty in- 
cludes lectures, panels, and seminars on professional subjects. 
In most cases also he is a Communist and must attend to many 
duties as a Party member. Nor is his personal life at all his own 
outside his professional and Party duties. He is not allowed to 
marry whomever he cares to. He is under pressure to remedy 
deficiencies in his non-military education. He is required to 
learn manners, to acquire polish, whether he wants to or not. 
The apartment in which he and his family live is in the same 
barrack as other officers and families in his regiment. He parti- 
cipates in the sports, clubs, and social activities of his regiment. 
Wives also participate in their official capacities, and the wife is 
expected to equip herself with social graces. 

The routine of discipline within the officer corps is rigorous. 
To fail to correct a junior, even of his own grade, for not 
saluting properly can bring punishment. Yet a salute rendered 
may be returned by a contemptuous glance, or not at all. 
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Orders are often given with deliberate harshness. In con- 
ference, only the senior speaks except by permission. But the 
Soviet officer is completely accustomed to this type of relation- 
ship, and he accepts it as normal. 

Although in its endeavour to attain a highly disciplined, 
thoroughly instructed officer corps, the Soviet Union may seem 
to impose burdens too great to be compatible with high morale, 
there are powerful factors to counteract this possibility. The 
officer corps is one of the segments of Soviet life set aside for 
special consideration in a land where comforts are few and 
privileges are accorded only to the elect. The young and junior 
officer receives more salary than the young member of a civilian 
profession, and pay in the Army increases rapidly with rank. 
The officer’s assignment to a free apartment contrasts greatly 
with the struggle which even a well-to-do civilian must undergo 
to find any kind of satisfactory housing at all. He buys the better 
things of life at special stores at reduced prices. A field officer 
is assigned a soldier as a servant, and higher officers have a 
considerable staff of soldiers for their households. 

The Soviet officer corps has become a caste within the 
Union. Socially as well as economically and militarily, the Red 
officer is encouraged and required to consider himself removed 
from and superior to enlisted men and civilians. Marshals and 
generals comprise separate castes of their own. (The valuable 
wartime comradeship between junior officers and soldiers, and 
between generals and field officers, is forbidden.) Courts of 
Honour, borrowed from the Russian Imperial Army, try officers 
for offences which demean the prestige of the officer corps. 

In the Soviet Press the Army officer is hailed with respect. 
In the Second World War, when the Tsarist Army tradition 
was grafted on to the traditionless Red Army, the most famous 
of its generals were placed in national legend very little below 
the apex occupied by Lenin. The Soviet officer has become 
bedizened in his dress uniform, with gold on his epaulets 
to show he is heir of the aristocratically officered Imperial 
Russian forces. | ’ 

But the morale of the Soviet officer has more solid founda- 
tions. He is imbued with the idea that his Army was highly 
successful in the recent war (a view which is assisted by the 
glossing over of its many disastrous failures). He has the feel of 
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command, for his Army delegates to him more authority in the 
prosecution of his duties than is the case in most modern 
armies. His morale is strengthened by the very earnestness of 
effort in his Army, by the steady maintenance of its operational 
strength, and by the constant flow of newly developed, im- 
proved equipment which has been continuous since the Second 
World War. 

The Soviet officer corps would seem to be a formidable body. 
Considering war experience, youth, military schooling, 
practical training, discipline, industriousness, and many 
morale factors, it should be almost a paragon of military effec- 
tiveness. And in the remaining normal factors to be con- 
sidered, the background of the sources from which it draws its 
new recruits, further elements of strength will be found. 

In the population from which the officer body has been 
drawn there is much good material. Particularly among the 
young non-commissioned officers who are later commissioned, 
a physical hardihood will be found and an acceptance of 
authority which are characteristics of high military value for 
officers and enlisted men alike. And in this still-backward 
agricultural country much of the civilian population possesses 
these qualities. The Russian also has a useful instinct for 
camouflage, deception, and improvisation. His gregariousness 
helps to fit him into army life. Nor is he lacking in intelligence, 
when he is permitted to use it. 

But an examination of the educational qualifications of the 
peoples of the Union discloses a weakness in this reservoir of 
officer material. Although the Soviets have been expanding 
and improving their civilian school system for several decades, 
it is only slowly approaching proficiency. And the civilian educa- 
tion requirement for a candidate for commission is merely 
graduation at the usual level reached after ten years’ schooling 
(i.e. about fifteen years of age). Even this somewhat meagre 
standard was lowered considerably during the Second World 
War. 

In the process of becoming an officer, however, some of this 
educational deficiency has been remedied in the candidate 
school through which the civilian or soldier has passed en route 
to commission. Except during war this course lasts two to 
three years, and provides some general education in addition 
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to discipline, Communist indoctrination, and military duties to 
include all the company officer grades. Further, the personnel 
on which these schools impose their education is highly 
selected, for the rewards of becoming an officer are so great 
that the young men who apply for the school are more than 
abundant. The officer candidate schools have been providing 
some 10,000 new officers per year since the Second World War. 

The military schools and self-study under the threat of 
elimination are improving the education of those already com- 
missioned. The innate intelligence of the Russian and of many 
of the other races of the Union, plus the modicum of education 
at present existing among the Soviet officers, provides adequate 
personnel for the high command and key staff positions. A 
number of the marshals are reputed to be brilliant. In Soviet 
troop units, education is less essential than in Western armies. 

It is on examination of the major factor not present in 
Western armies that the great weakness of the Soviet officer 
corps is discovered—the Communist Party control of the Army. 
Suspicion of forces which might deprive them of their power 
causes the Kremlin group to watch the Army more closely 
than most groups in that land of distrust. 

The Soviet officer well knows what can happen to him, 
whether innocent or guilty either of disloyalty or laxness. In 
1937 some 30,000 officers out of a corps of 70,000 were purged, 
largely on suspicion. Many were shot, many tortured, and 
many sent to work camps to die. The officer of to-day is con- 
scious that on a smaller scale this purging continues. He lives 
in insecurity. The police are around him, but he does not 
know which brother officer, which soldier, or which superior 
may be a member of that dread organization. And the colonel 
and the general sweat harder than the lieutenant. 

In contrast to sudden seizure by the police, catastrophic but 
relatively infrequent, is his daily and hourly contact with the 
political officer. In each unit, in each organization, in each 
school, this functionary reports to the political officer of the 
next higher unit. He is also the deputy commander, with whom 
the commander and staff must work closely in poll-parroting 
the Party beliefs to the troops, and to each other. Each Soviet 
officer must see that his beliefs follow closely the Party line as 
conceived by this functionary, and do so with apparent en- 
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thusiasm. The least ill result of a poor report from this Party 
representative is loss in the race for promotion regardless of 
professional qualifications. In his heart the military officer hates 
and fears this official Party spy. 

During war, the Soviet officer may be assigned to an officer 
penal unit for suspected dereliction of duty. Here he will fight 
as a private in the bloodiest of actions with well-armed police 
behind him. After a few such battles he will most likely be dead. 

Heavy-handedness of rule is accompanied by another Com- 
munist characteristic which increases its ill results. The Soviet 
disciplinary code, which prescribes doing exactly as ordered, 
stems as much from Communist doctrine as from military 
tenets. Enforced by the political apparatus and by fear of the 
police, as well as by the military chain of command, it forces the 
Soviet officer, through fear, to concentrate his entire effort 
within the narrow limits of his most clear-cut responsibility. 
This weakness in the Soviet Army becomes particularly marked 
in battle. A commander will defend his own sector vigorously, 
but does not care what happens to his neighbours. He will drive 
his troops forward in an attack, but give little help to those on 
his flank except as specifically ordered. 

The Soviet high command is well aware of the necessity for 
initiative on the part of officers, and teaches this principle in its 
schools, endeavours to develop it in garrison training, and 
commends it in articles in professional magazines. But the high 
command can hardly bring about the true remedy, a change in 
spirit. Suspicion is too thoroughly integrated into the Com- 
munist system. 

But in spite of the heavy drag which Communism places on 
the initiative of an officer, its effect is not totally negative. 
Experience has shown that the vigour and ruthlessness of the 
Party at least produce an officer who will continue an attack 
in the face of appalling losses. 

The Party provides the strongest force for homogeneity in 
the officer corps. By hypocritically accepting the ideas put 
forth by the power which provides him with all the good 
things of life, the Soviet officer can think that, in standing 
should to shoulder with his fellow officers, he is fighting for the 
‘exploited peoples’ of the world, or helping his ‘democracy’ to 
prepare to break out of its ‘capitalist encirclement’. 
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As a long range solution for the development of an officer 
corps which will be both loyal and competent, the Suvorov 
schools were founded in 1942. Sons of Army officers, admitted 
at eight or nine years of age, are given an eight- to ten-year 
course of Communist indoctrination plus military discipline 
and education, followed by three years in officer candidate 
schools. Whether the Party will trust these graduates sufficiently 
to permit initiative on their part remains to be seen. 

At present, the Soviet officer corps is adequate only for war- 
fare which proceeds according to plan. Strong mobile forces 
which disrupt its plans, or atomic weapons in quantity which 
change the face of the battlefield instantaneously, place the 
Soviet Army leadership at a disadvantage. 


CHAPTER 35 


THE SOVIET SOLDIERS’ CONDITIONS 
OF SERVICE 


J. M. Mackintosh 


ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING features of the Soviet armed 
forces is the way in which the conception of military society— 
that is to say, relations between officers and men, conditions of 
service and discipline—has changed since the days of the 
Revolution and the Civil War, and moved away from Bolshevik 
theory towards the professional practice of European standing 
armies. This trend has been very noticeable among the rank 
and file. 

In the Imperial Russian Army, the position of a soldier at 
the bottom of the social scale was rigid and subject to a strict 
disciplinary régime. The powers of officers over the men were 
very wide, and the Russian soldier, hedged about by an 
elaborate military etiquette in his relations with his superiors, 
had to carry out his duties in an atmosphere of severe formality. 

The Revolution and Civil War of 1917-22 swept away this 
type of military society, and the soldier found himself fighting 
another war—this time for the establishment of an equalitarian 
society. During this Civil War, it is true that the Soviet Govern- 
ment tried to maintain strict discipline on the battlefield— 
without much success, for the soldiers began to make and un- 
make their own commanders, and to run their units by com- 
mittees. 

When the Civil War ended in the victory of the Bolshevik 
Party, its leaders were faced with the problem of creating a 
‘Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army’ in peace-time suitable for 
the effective defence of the Revolution and compatible with 
Communist theories of equality. The initial result was a com- 
promise based on the Bolsheviks’ conception of the class war. 
While submitting to strict discipline, the new Soviet soldier 
was relieved of the necessity of showing outward respect to his 
officers. He wore the same uniform as his officers, lived in the 
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same primitive and unheated barracks, and was not required to 
salute any of his superiors. A soldier was allowed to disobey 
any orders he considered ‘counter-revolutionary’. The call-up 
was highly selective on a political basis. Only the sons of workers 
and poor or medium peasants were allowed to bear arms; the 
remainder, drawn from families of rich peasants (the so-called 
‘kulaks’) or of the professional classes were either rejected 
outright or drafted into supply or labour units. Under the con- 
scription law of 1925, soldiers had to serve for two years in the 
Army, three years in the Air Forces, and four years in the Navy 
and the Army of the OGPU, the Secret Police. Soldiers allo- 
cated to the Territorial Army, whose units were stationed in the 
interior, far from the State frontiers, served eight to eleven 
months of their two years with the unit. 

Even before the big drive for the industrialization of the 
country—which played so great a part in turning the Red 
Army into a professional standing army—the purely theoretical 
or Communist elements in the conditions of service of the 
soldier began to disappear. First, the wearing of uniform on and 
off duty was made obligatory for all ranks; then, restrictions 
were placed on the soldiers’ freedom of movement after training 
hours. His position vis-a-vis his commanders worsened from 
1928 onwards, when a first attempt was made to fix a table of 
ranks for the commanders. Of course the rank and file were also 
benefiting materially—better-quality uniforms and improved 
accommodation and feeding. Privileges of tax reliefs and assist- 
ance to the families of servicemen helped to raise the standard of 
life of the Army as a whole. But the revolutionary conceptions 
of equality and the soldiers’ committees, which carried ascend- 
ency over the commanders, were already something of the past. 

The logical conclusion of this development was the intro- 
duction of the Universal Military Service Statute of 1939, 
which established the conditions of service of the Soviet soldier, 
which have remained fundamentally unchanged to the present 
day. This statute finally put an end to the class character of the 
selective call-up in the Army, but clearly defined the class 
distinctions in officer-man relationships. Military service was 
declared to be the honourable duty of all citizens of the USSR, 
regardless of their social background. Patriotism, in the national 
and not Party sense, was officially re-established as the rallying- 
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cry for the Soviet soldier. The length of service for privates 
(Red Army-men) remained at two years, but NCOs had to 
serve for three years. Seamen had to serve for five years. The 
call-up age was lowered to nineteen, and in some cases even to 
eighteen, and the age limit for service in the reserve was raised 
from forty to fifty. The Territorial militia was abolished, and 
its units were re-formed as regular troops. Material improve- 
ments were also well marked. New and hygienic barracks 
provided better accommodation and more wholesome food was 
served. Uniforms were smartened, and more facilities for sport, 
recreation, and reading were created. At the same time a 
better-educated type of young man was reaching military age— 
more literate and of a better physique. 

However, the first serious test on the battlefield—in Finland 
in 1939-40—apparently convinced the Army leaders that 
there were serious deficiencies in officer-man relationships 
which needed correction. And the corrections made went still 
further towards the complete isolation of the officer class from 
the rank and file. A new table of officers’ ranks was introduced; 
and a new Disciplinary Code came into effect on 25th October 
1940. It demanded instant and unquestioning obedience to all 
orders, and instructed officers to use force to ensure compliance. 
Saluting was made compulsory, and punishments for infringe- 
ments of discipline became harsher than ever before. ‘In the 
Army,’ wrote a military commentator, ‘the superior must be 
independent of his subordinates. The greater the dependence 
of the superior on the subordinate, the less the former will be 
able to exercise his functions of superior.’ The collective sub- 
mission of complaints was declared to be tantamount to mutiny. 
No soldier was allowed to speak to a senior officer without per- 
mission of his immediate superior, and had to stand to attention 
when spoken to. It is no exaggeration to say that the soldiers 
of the Red Army, which stood mobilized to meet the German 
onslaught in 1941, served under conditions which bore little 
relation to those of the Red Army of Workers and Peasants of 
the Civil War. 

The Red Army of 1941, however, had to undergo the hardest 
test of war: unexpected mass assault by the German Army 
followed by a 2,000-mile fighting retreat into the interior. In the 
course of it nearly 3 million soldiers fell into German hands as 
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prisoners, hundreds of thousands were killed and wounded, and 
almost at one blow, the Soviet Union was deprived of the 
services of several years’ of trained fighting men. The casualty 
rate continued to be high throughout the war, and the Army 
was compelled to scrape the barrel in search of men. In 1944 
there were private soldiers serving in the Army who had served 
in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, and others who could 
not have been more than fourteen or fifteen years of age. In- 
deed, one of the reasons for the wave of vandalism which swept 
eastern Europe at the end of the war was the presence in the 
Soviet Army of men who, but for the terrible rate of casualties, 
would never have been accepted for service. 

As far as the conditions of service during the war were con- 
cerned, the private soldier found himself at the bottom of a 
military hierarchy which became more defined and suggestive 
of caste every year. In 1942 the word ‘officer’, which had been 
abolished during the Revolution, was restored to the Army, and 
invested with an aura of sanctity in official propaganda. Early 
in 1943 the uniform of all ranks was adapted to introduce 
epaulettes: the officers’ being of silver and gold braid and the 
other ranks’ of ordinary cloth, according to arm of service. 
Privileges continued to be awarded to officers without corre- 
sponding rewards for the men—except in the field of awards 
and decorations for bravery. But even here they were carefully 
graded according to rank. 

By 1945, therefore, and the end of the Second World War, 
Soviet soldiers were in a position very similar to that of con- 
scripts in any of the large standing armies of the Continent. It 
is probably true to say that the better-educated element among 
them had perished during the war. The remainder were tough, 
experienced soldiers, used to living off the land and to harsh 
treatment from their superiors. In the years following the end 
of the war there was a mass demobilization of the rank and file 
(though officers and experienced NCOs were retained) in 
order to make way for young men reaching military age. The 
reduction of the Army to peace-time proportions (which for 
the Soviet Union means about 4 million men) has enabled the 
authorities to adopt a kind of selective call-up once again, 


with the result that the individual standard of those now 
serving has risen. 
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From information available it is possible to trace the career 
of a young Soviet soldier doing his national service to-day. 

Conscription is in full force in the Soviet Union. According 
to Soviet Law, ‘Military training is a duty, not a voluntary 
activity. No citizen between sixteen and fifty years of age 
capable of bearing arms can wilfully refuse this obligation.’ 
There are no exemptions on grounds of conscientious objection, 
although youths may be released on family and other grounds— 
for example, if they are the only bread-winner in the family. 
Normally a young man is registered for service when he is 
eighteen, and called to the Colours in the following year. He is 
posted to a basic training unit for a short (110 hours) but 
rigorous introduction to army life, and then, according to his 
education or speciality, he is posted to a unit. If the recruit has 
secondary or technical education behind him, and if his 
political copybook is clean he may be chosen to go to a NCOs’ 
school. From here it is possible for a national serviceman to go 
to an officers’ school, but as an officer he would have to serve 
for a longer term. 

Military training is strenuous and realistic, and the daily 
diet monotonous, being mainly made up of soup, bread, 
potatoes, and a little meat. In general, the intention seems to 
be to keep the soldiers occupied all the time with military 
or political training, sports, or lectures, and never to leave 
them to their own devices. If the soldier is serving on occu- 
pation duty in Germany, it is still not easy for him to move 
freely among the local population—in spite of an official re- 
laxation of the non-fraternization restrictions after Stalin’s 
death. 

At the official exchange rate, a Soviet private receives 15. 9d. 
a day for his first three years of service. He does not receive a 
marriage allowance or a family allowance unless his family is 
very large—and if he is unmarried, he has to pay a special tax. 
At the same time every soldier is expected to contribute from 
his pay to State loans. Accommodation varies from garrison to 
garrison; in occupied Europe it may be good, especially if the 
Soviet Army has requisitioned a former German barracks. 
Leave for other ranks is often very difficult to obtain; it is tied 
closely to the standard of the soldiers’ military and political 
raining (particularly the latter), and servicemen who are 
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regarded as sub-standard in either may get no leave at all 
during their service. 

At the end of his period of active service the Soviet conscript 
is placed on the reserve. Until his thirty-fifth birthday he serves 
in Class 1 Reserve, and during this time he is called up six 
times for periods of training, each lasting two months, or three 
months if he is an NCO. From the age of thirty-five to forty- 
five, the Soviet citizen is placed in Class 2 Reserve, which in- 
volves five periods of training of one month, and from forty-five 
to fifty he is called up only once, for one month’s training. Call- 
up and demobilization take place in the autumn of each year. 

So much for the formal side of army service for the rank and 
file. In practice, the ordinary soldier finds his active service 
dominated by three factors—apart from the actual severity of 
the military training and the technical skill and knowledge he 
has to acquire in order to handle modern weapons. The first of 
these factors is discipline. Army discipline and the respect 
which soldiers are expected to show to their officers strike the 
young recruit forcibly on joining up. These are based on the 
Disciplinary Code of 1940, with amendments introduced since 
the war. The whole emphasis of the code is on immediate and 
unquestioning obedience to any order given by an officer in 
any circumstances. The code lays down harsh punishments not 
only for disobedience by soldiers, but also for failure on the 
part of officers to punish offenders, Punishment for small 
breaches of discipline may range from a few days’ confinement 
to barracks to close arrest—for failure to salute, for example. 
The soldier quickly discovers that military courtesies and 
etiquette have to be fulfilled punctiliously. In many garrison 
towns soldiers are not allowed to enter restaurants frequented 
by officers, and have to offer their seats to officers in public 
transport. They have to address their superiors according to a 
strict military terminology, must always ask for permission to 
speak, and stand to attention in the presence of his superiors. 
In the words of an official military commentator: ‘To respect 
the commander means first of all complete subordination of 
oneself. By executing all his orders correctly, by listening 
attentively to everything that he teaches, the soldier expresses 


his respect for superiors, and always executes their orders 
exactly according to the regulations.’ 
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The second important factor in the conscripts’ life is the 
amount of time he has to spend on political indoctrination. 
Every day he has to attend some kind of activity organized by 
the political department: reading the leading articles in the 
central Press, lectures on Communism or on foreign affairs, 
which form the most important part of political training. The 
soldier, after listening to the speaker, may have to answer 
questions, and official note is taken of his ability to absorb and 
understand political subjects. If the soldier appears alert, the 
political department will undoubtedly put pressure on him to 
join the ‘Komsomol’—the Young Communists’ League— 
pressure which he will find difficult to resist in the long run. 
In general, the attitude of the ordinary soldiers to political 
indoctrination is that it represents a boring and unnecessary 
fatigue, which wastes their time. The political officers and in- 
structors he regards as not gainfully employed, although he 
rarely feels any burning hatred or fear of them. This feeling is 
reserved for those connected with the third factor in the soldiers’ 
life: the internal spy network within the Army. This network is 
organized and controlled by the Secret Police and is not under 
the command of the Army. It consists of selected officers and 
men whose task it is to supervise the security and morale of the 
unit. From the soldiers’ point of view, this spy network—or the 
‘Special Section’, as it is known—represents the sinister re- 
pressive power of the Soviet State and the all-seeing eye of the 
Secret Police. The impression is deliberately created for him— 
and he believes it—that the Special Sections get to know every- 
thing he does, and that nothing can save him from dire punish- 
ment if he falls into their clutches. The ordinary soldier is pre- 
pared to risk the displeasure of his military superior, or the 
political department, but never of the Special Sections. 

In conclusion, we can take it that the physical strength, 
toughness, and the particular type of military training given to 
the Soviet national serviceman prepare him for the warfare of 
which the Soviet Union has actual experience: namely, large- 
scale land battles on a wide sector, in which massive infantry 
and armoured forces are closely supported en masse by artillery 
and aerial artillery (i.e. by the tactical Air Force). For this 
purpose the soldier is given realistic and rigorous battle train- 
ing, guided by the motto of the famous eighteenth-century 
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Russian soldier, Field-Marshal Suvorov: ‘Hard on the training 
ground, easy on the battlefield.’ For this purpose also the 
soldiers are held together in their place in the army hierarchy 
by a draconic disciplinary code, for the Soviet leaders remem- 
ber how quickly discipline cracked under the blows of the 
German invasion in June 1941. 

Life is undoubtedly hard during the two or three years that 
the young Soviet citizen spends in the Army, but it must be 
remembered that for many of them—specially the peasant lads 
from the poorer collective farms—the standard of living, pay, 
accommodation, and food are better than anything they see in 
civilian life. Even the harsh discipline and class structure of 
the Army—the gulf deliberately created as a matter of policy 
between officers and men—are accepted by the majority of 
ordinary soldiers as part and parcel of the whole Soviet system, 
which is the only one they know. In short, the conditions under 
which the Soviet soldier serves to-day teach him that a soldier’s 
life is and should be hard, exacting, and tough; and that at the 
bottom of the army hierarchy, it is brawn, instant and un- 
questioning obedience, and doggedness which are in demand 
rather than initiative and independent brains. 


CHAPTER 36 
THE MILITARY ATMOSPHERE 
Mikhail Koriakov 


THE TWO GREAT TRADITIONS basic. to Russia are the 
military tradition and the Russians’ love of the soil. Despite 
Soviet industrialization, the mass of the Russian people con- 
tinues, as in the eighteenth century, to remain a people of 
farmers and soldiers. The mentality of the peasant is stamped on 
the Army—its conditions, its gg and the general spirit 
that pervades it. 

In the Second World War I was with the Red Army all 
through its long march from Moscow to Dresden. And where- 
ever I went I heard the speech of the Russian peasant, which 
differs so greatly from that of the urban population, and is so 
full of imagery, so close to the soil and to nature. Although 
the Red Army, like any other modern army, is highly mech- 
anized, which calls for technical proficiency and demands 
experience of technical plant and workshop, the speech of a 
Soviet soldier contains very few technical expressions, and 
abounds in ‘flora’ and ‘fauna’. A “UT” training plane becomes in 
the soldiers’ vernacular a ‘duckling’ (Utenok), a German, 
jumping anti-personnel mine—‘a frog’; a fighter plane is a 
‘kestrel’; while a U-2 liaison plane, which can land anywhere, 
is referred to by many names, such as ‘corncrake’, ‘woodman’, 
‘kitchen-gardener’, and ‘cabbage-picker’, depending on the 
nature of the country. 

The men referred to cartridges as ‘seeds’ and to mines as 
‘cucumbers’, and when operational officers at regimental head- 
quarters called battalion headquarters on the ’phone, they 
would usually address them thus: ‘Report situation, and how 
are you off for seeds—need any cucumbers?’ 

Officers and men speak a common language. Because of this 
psychological identity of outlook, life in the Soviet Army is that 
of an ‘elemental swarm’, Tolstoy says in War and Peace: “There 
are two sides to the life of every man, his individual life which 
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is the more free the more abstract its interests, and his elemental 
swarm-life in which he inevitably obeys the laws laid down for 
him.’ 

The political conditions that have existed in Russia for many 
centuries have prevented the development of individual traits 
in the Russians. Common responsibility for the actions of every 
peasant, making the latter entirely dependent on the mir, or 
commune, was done away with in the villages as recently as 
1904; it was only in 1906 that peasants were permitted to 
contract out of a commune; corporal punishment was abolished 
in Russian villages only in 1904. How, in the circumstances, 
could a Russian peasant rise to a realization of his own dignity 
as a human being? It was impossible for him to do so, and he 
continued and continues to live in a world of elemental ideas 
of nature and the tribe. This circumstance conditions both 
the fighting qualities of the Soviet soldier and Soviet army life. 
On the battlefield Soviet soldiers are outstanding mainly as 
mass fighters; when left to his own resources a Soviet soldier 
rapidly loses his confidence. In his unit he always keeps 
together with the men from his own district or village, and, 
even in other units and battalions, he is always on the look-out 
for ‘his own folks’. This keeping together of men from the same 
district has its dangerous side: it encourages, among other 
things, desertions from the front line. Soldiers seldom desert 
singly; they slip away from the front line in twos, and on in- 
vestigation it is invariably found that the pair are men from 
the same village. In the interests of the Army as a whole, and of 
military discipline, recruits drafted into the Army from the 
same village are not allowed to concentrate in particular units, 
but must be dispersed as widely as possible. This creates a con- 
flict between the interests of the Army and the organic demands 
of the men, who are used to the elemental life of the swarm. 
Psychologically the Army softens this conflict by creating within 
the limits of army life new forms of ‘kinship’, ‘paternal rela- 
tions’, and ‘neighbourship’. 

In place of ‘co-villagers’ the Army provides a new recruit 
with ‘regimental comrades’. Each company has its ‘old 
soldiers’, who are full of reminiscences, but these reminiscences 
are not of home, nor of their native village, but of the barrack 
life of the company and of war. A peasant’s outlook is very 
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restricted; he has few if any of the abstract interests to which 
Tolstoy refers; the idea of Russia as of one country, even to-day, 
presents itself to his mind but vaguely, and is not at all re- 
flected in his consciousness. In the First World War Russian 
soldiers flung away their rifles not only because they had been 
subverted by the Bolsheviks, but also because they argued in 
typically peasant fashion: ‘We are from Ryazan; the war will 
never get to us.’ A Russian soldier possesses little patriotism (in 
the abstract sense of the term) for his country as a whole, but he 
has a strongly developed feeling of local patriotism for his par- 
ticular part of the country. It is because of this that a curious 
atmosphere of local army patriotism permeates the Soviet 
Army: in place of a ‘fellow-villager’ the Army provides the 
soldier with a ‘regimental buddy’; a ‘village patriot’ in the 
Army becomes a patriot of his-regiment, battery, or division. 
‘Divisional patriotism’ is of the same order as ‘regional patriot- 
ism’. Just as a peasant would say ‘I am from Ryazan’, a Soviet 
soldier maintains, ‘We are Rodimtzov’s boys’ or ‘Zhukov’s 
boys’; his local patriotism does not extend beyond the boundary 
of his region or his particular army front. 

The substitution in a peasant lad of ‘village patriotism’ by a 
‘divisional patriotism’ does not of itself mean that he has been 
transformed into a good soldier. Notwithstanding twenty years 
of ‘industrialization’, the contingent of men inducted every 
autumn into the Red Army presents an amorphous mass of 
stolid peasants with an extremely conservative outlook on life. 
It takes a great deal of ‘constant practice’ before this sort of 
material can be licked into an efficient army unit. That is why 
the daily routine adopted in the Soviet Army is more rigid, 
more inhuman than in any other army in the world. 

Here is a typical day’s programme in a Soviet Army unit: 
at 5.45 a.m. the orderly on duty wakes the CSM. The CSM 
orders the junior officers to be roused, also the Officer on Duty, 
who sleeps in the barracks with the rest of the men on one of 
the bunks. At 6 a.m. the ‘Reveille’ is sounded. In the summer 
‘Reveille’ is sounded at 5 a.m. From ‘Reveille’ to ‘Lights Out’— 
i.e. from 5-6 a.m. to 9-10 p.m.—everything moves according to 
a strict time-table. 

6-6.30.—Washing, dressing, and making of bunks. The 

bunks are double-tiered and of metal. The bedding consists 
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of a straw palliasse, a straw pillow, a yellowish cotton sheet, 
and grey army blanket. During the making of bunks the 
dust rises in clouds and fills the barracks. 

6.30-7.—Morning inspection conducted by the section com- 
manders under the supervision of the CSM. In ‘civvy 
street’ the Russians shave every other day—in some cases 
twice a week. In the Army they are made to shave every 
day, and this is one of the chief reasons for holding morning 
inspections. Every day in many a company the following 
scene may be observed: The CSM passes along the ranks 
and asks: ‘Why aren’t you shaved ?’—‘Have you given mea 
razor?’—‘You were issued a blade yesterday, weren’t 
you?’—‘So I was—and it rips like a saw.’ 

7-7.30.—Breakfast, consisting of 200 gm. of black bread, 
? litre of soup, or a bowl of millet gruel (sometimes buck- 
wheat porridge) and 12 gm. of sugar for tea. 

7.30-13.00.—Training, with, immediately after breakfast, 
half an hour of political instruction, followed by five hours 
of drill. 

13.00-14.00.—Dinner, consisting of borshch, meat with por- 
ridge or mashed potatoes, stewed fruit, and 300 gm. of 
black bread. After dinner—a smoke; a soldier gets 20 gm. 
of Makhorka tobacco a day, but hardly ever any cigarette 
paper. Cigarettes are made with newspaper— The Red Star, 
published by the Ministry of Defence on thinnish paper, 
being preferred for the purpose to Pravda and Izvestia. 

14.00—-18.00.—Instruction, both political and on the square. 
Before the war ten hours a week were devoted to political 
instruction; after the war the period became sixteen hours. 
An interesting detail is the fact that the men are marched 
out with their arms (with bayonets fixed), with cartridge- 
cases (without cartridges) at their belts, and greatcoats 
rolled over their shoulders. Units halt by the roadside, and 
political instructors begin their talks. 

18.00-19.00.—Cleaning weapons and study of Army regula- 
tions. 

19.00-20.00.—Supper, consisting of gruel with meat sauce, 
with, again, 300 gm. of black bread; the lower ranks are 
issued white bread only four times a year, on holidays. 
Twice a year, on 1st May and 7th November (October 
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Revolution Day), the men get 100 gm. of vodka with their 
dinner. 

20.00-21.00 is ‘personal time’, which is spent mending 
clothes, writing letters, or visiting the Army Trade Store. 
In these stores, which are attached to every unit, a soldier 
—if he has the money (prices there are fairly high)—may 
buy white rolls, sausage, cigarettes, celluloid collars, 
needles, cotton, buttons. Sometimes a soldier, if he is 
backward, is deprived of his ‘personal hour’ and his squad 
commander provides him with additional instruction on, 
say, machine-gun parts, Army regulations, or, if the man 
belongs to a ‘National Minority’, in the Russian language. 

21.00—22.00.—Evening roll-call and ‘Lights Out’. 


This time-table shows that every minute of a Soviet soldier’s 
day is fixed beforehand. All day long he is on the go, whipped 
into action by the ceaseless command of ‘Fall in!’ . . . All day 
long, from Reveille to Lights Out, he is subject to outside con- 
trol—he is never alone. He has no free time at all. Sunday is 
meant to be a ‘leave day’—a day free from duty. In actual fact, 
however, Sunday is taken up by sports events, such as skiing 
and football matches, attendance at which is compulsory. 

Among the Foreign Occupation troops leave-passes began to 
be issued only in 1953, and even then only to groups of two or 
three men. Before allowing the men to go into town the officer 
on duty made sure that they knew when they must be back. 
Outstaying one’s leave by two hours was regarded as ‘absence 
without leave’ and entailed arrest, trial before a tribunal, and 
a ten years’ prison sentence. The officer on duty next warned 
the pass-holders that although they might visit cinemas and 
theatres, they were forbidden to enter bars and restaurants and 
must not speak to the Germans. 

In units stationed in Russia passes were more easily obtain- 
able, but there new difficulties arose: there is still a housing 
crisis, dwellings are overcrowded, and if the man has a girl 
friend he cannot visit her, as she does not possess a room of her 
own....QOn returning from leave a soldier undergoes a 
medical examination, and there is ‘hell to pay’ if he contracts 
VD—he is immediately packed off to the lock-up, and there 
follows a prison sentence of three months, possibly even a year. 
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The prison-like régime in the Red Army reduces a soldier to 
the level of ‘cattle’-—of unthinking, unreasoning brutes. No 
wonder the following quip is current among the men: ‘What is 
a soldier?’—‘A piece of flesh wrapped in a greatcoat and dirty 
foot-rags.’ This is to be expected under a dictatorship: a 
soldier must on no account be allowed to think. A curious new 
tendency has recently been noted among the Foreign Occupa- 
tion troops. According to Lieutenant Michael Grigoriev, who 
in February 1953 crossed into the British Zone, ‘the men for 
the Army Group in Germany are recruited on the basis of their 
lack of education’. ‘During the past few years,’ says Grigoriev, 
‘there have scarcely been any industrial workers or “townees”’ 
generally among the new arrivals. Nowadays we are sent 
exclusively lads with no education from ‘‘the outback’’.’ 

There was a great deal of discussion in the Army as to who 
makes the better soldier: a blindly obedient dolt or a bright lad 
who often refuses to carry out inane orders. Nowadays the 
emphasis is all on well-disciplined morons. After the war the 
screws have been tightened as never before. Before the war, a 
soldier who failed to salute his officer got one fatigue duty— 
since the war he is given five. 

The soulless discipline and rigid time-table are, however, 
demanded not only by the specific nature of a dictatorship, but 
also by the quality of the recruits entering the Soviet Army. 
Lads from the backwoods need a lot of unremitting training 
before they become good soldiers. However much you pull in 
their belts, they insist on going about beltless. The daily routine 
looks terrifying on paper, but in actual fact it is not being 
carried out. For example, at 6 a.m., the moment Reveille is 
sounded, everyone is supposed to dash out of the barracks for 
physical jerks. But as a rule only a part of the company does so: it 
is still dark at 6 a.m. in winter, and the men hide in corners, be- 
hind the stove, or in the washroom. At the door of the barracks, 
according to rules, stands the orderly on duty, with his bayonet 
at his belt, and near him is a locker desk with a drawer, in 
which he places the passes of men returning from leave and 
other documents. By the locker, and contrary to all rules and 
regulations, is a stool upon which he sometimes seats himself, 
although this is strictly forbidden. Should an officer appear in 
the doorway, the orderly will rise slowly, and before saluting 
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will glance at the officer’s shoulder-badge. If the officer wears 
large stars—i.e. if he is a major or lieutenant-colonel—the 
orderly will salute according to rules, with forearm and hand 
forming a straight line, brought down smartly. Junior officers 
he salutes with just a nod. ... 

A Russian’s attitude to rules and regulations differs from that 
of a Western man. Any soldier who has been at the front knows 
that war defies all regulations. The word ‘retreat’ is not to be 
found in any Soviet regulations, and in the autumn of 1941, 
when the roads near the Moscow front were filled with 
stragglers who had lost their units, they maintained with a grin: 
‘We are not retreating. . . . We are forbidden by regulations to 
retreat... . We are conducting a mobile defence... .” A dis- 
trust of regulations, a loss of respect for regulations, is conducive 
to a mood of laissez-faire, general slackness, and leaving every- 
thing to chance. There is, naturally, more slackness in the 
Supply Corps. Boots, for instance, are delivered all of one size— 
too small for some men, too large for others. 

During the first winter in Germany—in 1945-6—the Soviet 
troops were freezing in their cloth caps. They were not issued 
with fur caps because the Supply authorities in Moscow 
decided that ‘you don’t get freezing weather in Germany’. 
Thieving is rampant not only in the supply organization, but in 
everyday army life. For instance, horse-stealing in the Army 
is pursued in the spirit of village horse-rustling. The local army 
patriotism which is being instilled in the men inevitably under- 
mines in them any feeling for the Army as a whole. 

Reliance on ‘clodhoppers’ impairs the efficiency of the Soviet 
Army. On the one hand there is an advantage in introducing 
into the occupational troops lads from the ‘backwoods’; on the 
other, a modern army cannot consist of a mob of moujtks with 
pitchforks. For the last ten years or so that Soviet Army Com- 
mand had been making every effort to root out the spirit of 
‘clophoppers’. The key to this problem, as in every other army, 
rests with the junior commanders. Particular attention 1s 
therefore devoted to the training of sergeants: they undergo a 
year’s training in Army Schools, and have to pass exams before 
specially appointed commissions. In the Army schools for 
junior commanders two elements are particularly emphasized: 
faith in existing armaments and the development of daring. 
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The men are enjoined, for instance, that the T-34 tank, 
weighing thirty-five tons and developing a speed of 70-km. per 
hour, is the best tank in the world. It is always spoken of as ‘a 
brute of a machine’. A conviction is built up that no other 
country in the world, not even America, has anything that sur- 
passes the Soviets or anything that can surprise a Soviet soldier. 
The campaign against ‘cosmopolitanism’ and ‘belly-crawling 
before foreigners’ launched by Moscow in 1946 was aimed at 
effecting a profound psychological change in the Russian 
people, and especially in the Soviet Army. The tragedy of the 
old Russian Army lay in the fact that for centuries—ever since 
the days of Pfuhl and Tohl—the Russian General Staff ven- 
erated the Germans, ‘the tactics of Clausewitz’, the ‘strategy 
of Moltke’. Operational plans were perforce tinged with a 
feeling of fear of German military art, and through the officers 
this fear spread throughout the Army. 

The Soviet Army command, of course, understands all this. 
The campaign it conducts against ‘belly-crawling before every- 
thing foreign’ is calculated to put an end to all feeling of fear of 
Western opponents, to destroy the ‘allurement of the West’, to 
instil a feeling of contempt for possible enemies, and to help to 
cultivate in the Soviet soldiers a spirit of daring. 

From numerous observations one is led to the conclusion 
that the corps of NCOs is made up of excellent men. The 
trouble, however, is that the NCOs are deprived of oppor- 
tunities for the proper exercise of their duties as leaders. In a 
land where everything is centralized and controlled by ‘direct- 
ing organs’, life teaches men to act only in accordance with 
directions from above. A junior commander, like an engineer in 
a workshop, cannot make any—even the most trivial—decision. 
The careful supervision on the part of the officers prevents the 
development in the sergeants of the quality of leadership. 
Officers frequently dismiss the sergeants, and themselves pro- 
ceed to do their work. There is not a trace in the Soviet Army 
of what, for instance, in the US Army is known as a ‘tough 
sergeant’. The authority of a Soviet sergeant among the men is 
pretty low. He is distinguished from the general mass of men 
only by the fact that he is better able than the rest to deal with 
a machine-gun, to judge distance by eye, to wrap his feet in the 
strips of cloth known as ‘fortyanki’ without causing callouses. 
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The result of all this is that a sergeant looks not so much a 
platoon commander or chief of a military unit as just another 
member of a peasant family. 

The only persons who stand out of the general mass of 
soldiers—and very strikingly at that—are the officers. Since the 
war they have been placed in a highly privileged position. The 
pay of a private is 350-400 roubles per annum; a sergeant gets 
over four times as much; a captain twenty-four times and a 
Marshal a hundred and fourteen times a private’s pay. (In the 
US Army the pay of a sergeant is under twice that of a private; 
of a captain, nearly four times, and of an Army General, fifteen 
times.) Such a scale has been fixed not only in the matter of 
pay but also as regards rations: an officer is issued the basic 
rations of a private and sergeant, plus ‘supplementary rations’ 
that include light tobacco, fresh butter, sugar, biscuits, and 
tinned meat and fish. In army messes the order is set accord- 
ing to rank: lieutenants and captains may not eat in messes 
reserved for majors and lieutenant-colonels. The Generals’ 
mess is a veritable sanctum sanctorum. 


CHAPTER 37 
ATOMIC WEAPONS AND WARFARE 
Colonel G. C. Reinhardt 


THE ADVENT OF ATOMIC weapons in 1945 inevitably foretold 
radical changes in military tactics and organization; ground, 
sea, and air. Extremist views of air power, like those of Douhet, 
which had so recently proved false in the Second World War, 
seemed suddenly to be substantiated by a weapon of which 
Douhet himself had never even dreamed. General Omar 
Bradley, a veteran infantryman, assigned future armies to 
the reduced role of defending bases from which strategic air 
forces would operate. The USA wrote off its partially built 
super-carrier and relegated more battleships to the ‘mothball’ 
fleet. 

In the days of cross-bow and gunpowder, the adjustment of 
tactics to new weapons required centuries. In the mid-2oth 
century, years were still necessary. Slowly the pendulum swung 
back: science lessened the bulk and weight of atomic bombs 
until naval aircraft operating from existing carriers could carry 
‘the bomb’; the Army’s atomic cannon, guided missile (Cor- 
poral), and atomic rocket (Honest John) progressed some- 
where between blueprints and prototypes; and in the Air 
Force itself, fighters and fighter-bombers became atomic de- 
livery agencies. The monopoly of the heavy bomber had been 
shattered and, about the same time (1949), the USSR set off 
its first atomic explosion. The USA’s Strategic Air Command no 
longer possessed a copyright on wholesale destruction as a 
deterrent to war. 

The Korean conflict, limited in area though not in violence, 
followed; too soon to include the burgeoning concepts of 
‘tactical atomic weapons’, too limited to invoke the holocaust 
of strategic employment now its one-way guarantee had been 
endangered. As the Korean War flickered out, two facts became 
apparent: the pace of science had outstripped military tactical 
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airpower’ had been clouded by the intrusion of equivocal defini- 
tions of ‘victory’. 

By 1953 President Eisenhower spoke of ‘atomic bombs now 
more than 25 times as powerful’ as that used at Hiroshima, 
already contemptuously termed ‘model-T’. Almost immedi- 
ately the hydrogen bomb appeared—in both the Communist 
and the free world. One hydrogen bomb can annihilate any 
city on earth. Recent revelations of radiation ‘fall-out’ for H- 
bombs threaten the extinction of human life scores or even 
hundreds of miles away from the actual target. Nuclear parity 
in total war does not mean equality of stockpiles and delivery 
agencies in the hands of two or more potential opponents, but 
only possession of sufficient nuclear capability by one nation 
(or possibly by an alliance) to destroy the industrial-population 
core of its foes. This situation will confront us soon, if indeed it 
has not already arrived. 

Nuclear parity has been explained by the simile of two 
scorpions in a bottle: neither can strike a fatal blow without 
exposing its own vitals to an equally deadly riposte. Thus war, 
as an instrument of sane policy, degenerates into (or reaches 
its acme in) a mutual suicide pact. But what if one scorpion 
falls asleep? 

Hydrogen weapons take an immense stride beyond atomic, 
which they overshadow as completely as the latter dwarfed 
TNT. They negate tactics and make mockery of strategy, at 
least in the military sense. Certainly they do to war what 
Abraham Lincoln’s alleged choice of ‘shotguns at four paces’ did 
to the code duello. Unfortunately the analogy goes deeper. While 
no duel has been fought with shotguns at point-blank range, 
murders have been so committed. Extensive use of hydrogen 
bombs makes warfare an act of suicidal madness. Yet the H- 
bomb is a superbly effective weapon for national assassination. 

Until the millennium, when a world State enforces peace as 
national governments maintain law and order in stable 
countries, the outbreak of war remains a possible international 
catastrophe. And of all forms of war, the ideological conflict is 
the most difficult to suppress. 

Thus we are left, apparently, with the precarious require- 
ment of limiting the extent of wars, which in turn predicates 
fighting for strictly limited objectives—a prospect so difficult 
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that only its dire alternative, genocide, commends it. Not only 
must statesmen, and the nations they represent, make herculean 
efforts to prevent war; they must rigorously control its conduct 
should it occur. Clemenceau’s growl that ‘war is too serious a 
business to be entrusted to generals’ becomes a miracle of 
understatement. 

What, then, can be the prospect for nations and their military 
establishments in the nuclear age? Do super-bombs reduce 
armies, navies, even industrial potential, to mere auxiliaries of 
the strategic-air-force-in-being, since, as Gordon Dean pointed 
out (in Report on the Atom), ‘there can be no mobilization under 
a rain of hydrogen bombs’? Nor can armies or navies wage 
anything approximating our previous notions of campaigns 
under such a ‘rain’, The development of the intercontinental 
ballistic missile may one day eliminate the military usefulness 
of strategic bombers. Rival nations would then stand with 
loaded pistols held to each other’s heads. If the hydrogen 
bombers’ ‘sneak attack’ is credited with such a slight chance of 
forestalling a great nation’s retaliation in kind, how remote 
would be the chance in the case of ICBMs? 

There is thus the strongest possible case for international 
concert in the prevention of war if humanity is to survive; yet 
ideological conflict has repeatedly led man to destroy not only 
his neighbour but himself. To complete the dilemma, can a 
thoughtful individual regard a Communist world State as a 
lesser disaster than even hydrogen war? Whole peoples have 
chosen ‘liberty or death’ in the course of history. Is that the 
choice for half the world to-day? 

Here history itself consoles us that it need not be so—if we 
can weather the immediate storm. Christian and Moslem, 
Catholic and Protestant, monarchist and republican have 
learned to ‘co-exist? as one, or usually both, retracted from 
extreme ideological positions. 

But there are grave dangers abroad to-day that were mini- 
mized or non-existent in the past. Many ancient protagonists 
would have cheerfully destroyed themselves if they could have 
thus assured the end of their hated adversary. Happily the 
means did not then exist. The wide spaces of the world, its 
forests, mountains, and oceans protected diversity. Technology 
has since removed their significance. 
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The problem is, therefore, whether militant Communism 
can be ‘contained’ until it corrodes internally (or ‘mellows with 
maturity’), without resort to all-out war. Meanwhile how can 
the free world defend its heritage in the face of the Communist 
threat and still survive? The ironic paradox of armament races 
to ‘deter’ war has been forced upon us; the problem of ‘peace 
in our time’ is the resolution of that paradox. 

The nature of the ‘balanced force’ necessary to support the 
free world’s political and economic policies, has proved a bone 
of contention. But the idea of such a ‘balanced force’ is not 
sterile, however misused by partisans of this Service or that 
‘special interest’. In this day of the atom, more than ever 
before, national defence is a unified land, sea, air operation 
which is intimately connected with a nation’s industrial, 
economic and spiritual strength, In truth all but the largest 
nations must combine and integrate themselves with dependable 
allies if they are to survive. 

But ‘balance’ should not be interpreted as ‘equal division’ 
of either resources or responsibilities. Douhet’s air doctrine, 
transformed by H-bombs into an insane way of fighting a war, 
simultaneously emerges as perhaps the best material means of 
preventing a major war. This brings us to consider the elements of 
air power in the nuclear age, which means much more than mere 
numbers of planes. The technical excellence of the aircraft, 
equipment and crews; the base system that supports them; 
the ability to withstand a surprise attack and still retaliate; 
the proportion of the whole devoted to strictly defensive 
missions—these together form air power. Yet controversy rages 
as to the proportion of funds and effort to go into each com- 
ponent. 

Expand the discussion to cover army and navy requirements. 
Consider also how much strength should be in a state of con- 
stant readiness, how much in ‘ready reserve’, how much in 
industrial potential; whether stockpiles of strategic raw 
materials are essential; estimates of the cost of obsolescence in 
weapons and equipment. Only then does the enormity of the 
riddle appear. The dangerous expedient of planning against 
enemy intentions instead of against enemy capabilities rears 
its head. 

To prepare for war, a nation must decide what kinds of . 
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wars it may have to fight. Here at last we have a simple answer, 
for what it is worth. The world may be plunged into an all-out 
nuclear struggle or endure a succession of limited, peripheral 
conflicts. The Soviet Union has ‘capability’ for either course, 
and the choice lies with its rulers. Reliance upon estimates of 
their intentions as a basis for our preparation would be foolhardy. 
Nor will the preparations to deter—or in extremis to meet— 
total war materially strengthen our hand in peripheral cam- 
paigns—or vice versa. Yet both forms of aggression must be 
stopped. Communist hegemony can be attained eventually just 
as surely by ceaseless nibbling tactics as by blitz attack. 

Thus the minimum structure for security (a very large 
minimum both in terms of budgets and of national effort) 
demands four unshakable pillars for its support. There are no 
priorities among them. 


1. Deterrent (or retaliatory) force for strategic air action. 

2. Air defence (military and civil). 

3. Command of the seas. 

4. Local ground defence supported at key places by 
highly mobile, atomic-armed, joint task-forces capable of 
swift intervention at any trouble spot. 


Although all four are essential in a constant state of readiness, 
the contentious problem of allocating means to each could 
never be settled in a brief paper—particularly since areas of 
disagreement vary tremendously in different countries. For 
example, aided by favourable topography and spurred by 
nearness to Russia, Sweden leads in numerous aspects of air 
defence—with factories, barracks, aircraft hangars and even 
ship havens carved into solid rock. Nor is this pre-eminence 
a defence ‘fixation’. According to the Manchester Guardian 
(April 1955) the Swedes propose the manufacture of their 
own nuclear weapons to ‘deter local wars’ in their part of the 
world. 

Smaller countries will probably be taxed heavily to achieve 
requirements 2 and 4 even partially—the sincerity of their 
efforts being the measure by which the assistance they deserve 
from stronger allies should be gauged. Requirement 3 might be 
left to Anglo-American sea power; yet even here, as in Sweden’s 
courageous example in ‘deterrents’, a healthier NATO atmo- 
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sphere will spring from truly unified measures. A survey of 
Soviet preparations and capabilities will show the magnitude of 
the problem of ‘arming for peace’. 


SOVIET NUCLEAR STRATEGY 


Warfare’s truism that marked innovations in weapons compel 
at least equally radical revisions of organization and tactics 
poses a momentous question: How are Soviet armed forces 
responding to the stimulus of the atom? The megaton-potential 
of hydrogen bombs expands the query to encompass the vaster 
field of national strategy itself. 

Interesting in this regard has been the gradual change in the 
pronouncements by Soviet leaders: from marked indifference 
toward atomic weapons, through eulogy of peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy, to blunt assertions of their power to 
annihilate nations in a single shattering blow. Meaningless at 
their face value, these statements may nevertheless contain 
hints of hidden Soviet policy and capabilities, when examined in 
conjunction with changes in the world situation. 

Stalin’s initial outward display of unconcern contrasts with 
Russia’s tremendous, and too successful, espionage efforts— 
antedating the first test explosion at Alamogordo—to obtain 
the secrets of atomic weapons. Similarly Colonel Gavrikov’s 
article in the Sovetskaya Armiya (in 1955)—typical of Soviet 
military thought—encouraging soldiers to accept atomic 
weapons as merely another tool of war (‘soldiers who know the 
simple and reliable methods of protection can carry out their 
missions even if the enemy employs atomic weapons’), is for 
home consumption. Utterly different in significance is the 
transference by the Supreme Soviet of the ‘Long Range Air 
Force’ (ADD) from Army control to the personal supervision of 
Defence Minister Marshal Zhukov. 

Viewed from the historical perspective of the RAF’s achieve- 
ment of independent status in 1917 and the US Air Force’s full 
recognition nearly ten years ago (after fighting the Second 
World War as an almost autonomous Service), this recent 
elevation of only a part of the Soviet air power erroneously 
suggests comparative backwardness. But as long ago as 1922 
Commissioner of Defence Frunze forecast: ‘The war of the 
future will be a war of machines.’ Successive ‘five year plans’ 
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always weighted toward heavy industry, and to military pro- 
duction in particular, showed Communist devotion to such 
ideas. The quantity and quality of Russian armour, artillery 
and tactical aviation in the Second World War exemplified 
the technological advances of the Soviet Union. These have 
continued since the war, in all three Services, at the expense of 
production for strictly civilian uses. The recent development 
of a Long Range Air Force, together with unexpectedly rapid 
progress in nuclear science, is indisputable evidence of the 
Kremlin’s perspicacity in the atomic age. 

Traditional reliance upon huge armies long accounted for 
Russian victories. Logically, Russian air power started as, and 
for a time remained, an auxiliary to ground strength. During 
the thirties the development of Russian airborne forces, par- 
ticularly parachute troops, outpaced those of all other nations. 
Soviet failures to employ this arm in large-scale envelopment 
action in war ten years later has been commented upon, while 
its effective role in furnishing leaders and equipment to Russian 
guerrillas behind the German lines has been ignored. Like- 
wise Nazi successes over the Red Air Force in 1941 still draw 
exaggerated attention, while the latter’s battlefield triumph 
over German air at Stalingrad, and steadily more pronounced 
air superiority thereafter, is forgotten. Individual prowess of 
German aces could not stem the tide, nor could Nazi industry 
match the mass-produced, crude but effective, Soviet fighters 
and fighter-bombers. 

Critical review might show that the Soviets received from 
their restricted employment of air power the maximum 
possible return in the circumstances. Nor would it disclose any 
Soviet indifference to strategic air armament. On the contrary, 
the record testifies to their repeated requests for US and UK 
bombers and bombing equipment, and to their swift copying 
(into the TU-4) of the first B-29 to come inadvertently into 
their possession. Shortly after Yalta, the Soviet chiefs initiated 
strenuous efforts to build up this lacking element of their 
military establishment, and their continuing progress, down to 
the most recent T-39 ‘Badger’ and T-37 ‘Bison’ intercontinental 
bombers, has kept Western defence planners on tenterhooks. 

Doubtless the conservatism normal to all armies sought to 
preserve the pre-eminence of ground forces in the Russian 
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military establishment. Top governmental circles, however, 
showed a truer appreciation of total military requirements—- 
as is shown by the renascence of the Russian Navy, as well as by 
the Long Range Air Force. 

The seeming denial of Western concepts of unified, indivisible 
air power designed pre-eminently to win ‘command of the air’ 
may be more apparent than real. An absolute dictatorship need 
not explain its strategy in advance to gain public support for 
accelerated expenditures. The separate Soviet ADD, as we 
know it to-day, could to-morrow comprise the entire Russian 
air strength simply upon Kremlin edict. The important fact 
is its very existence, index of Soviet technological excellence and 
awareness of weapon strategy. If further evidence be needed, 
Krasnaya Zvezda (Red Star), the semi-official publication of the 
Ministry of Defence, publicizes a sharp switch from ground- 
troops-supported-by-air to air-atomic-power as the decisive 
instrument, notwithstanding concurrent propaganda directed 
to soldiers and civilians about their ability to ‘carry out 
assigned missions under atomic attack’. 

Stalin’s personally promulgated ‘principles of war’ stress 
‘solid rear areas, without which it is impossible to conduct a 
war’. This is often taken to imply Communist reliance upon fifth 
column subversive action against an enemy, together with the 
converse, rigid discipline among the entire population of 
Russia in support of the armed forces. But this ‘principle’ can 
apply equally to contemplation of atomic ‘knockout blows’ 
against the hostile seat of government and key industrial areas. 
Lt.-Gen. S. S. Shatilov, political administrator of the Defence 
ministry, warns that ‘atomic weapons and, equally, surprise 
acts are double-edged weapons’. 

Marshal Rotmistrov, Armour Commander, writes of the 
‘growing role of surprise attack’. So, too, Red Star articles stress 
the importance of ‘getting in the first blow’ in nuclear warfare, 
likening it to ‘first to fire’ in tank versus tank actions. Numerous 
speeches by Soviet leaders dwell on their advantage over the 
USA because their industries are widely dispersed, and fore- 
cast the need to ‘abandon old concepts’ in planning future 
strategy. 

Nevertheless, the persistent Communist public theme on 
atomic weapons is ‘outlaw them’. Last summer, Prime Minister 
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Bulganin declared that Soviet foreign policy was orientated 
toward ‘peace, the reduction of armaments and the banning of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons’. Consequently the expenditure 
of immense efforts to attain ‘nuclear parity’ with the ‘Anglo- 
American bloc’ might point less to an intention to provoke all 
out atomic-hydrogen conflict than to a frantic endeavour to 
neutralize what is obviously the strongest weapon available to 
the democracies. Any appraisal of the military establishments of 
to-day’s cold war protagonists suggests the preponderance of 
the Communist bloc’s ‘conventional’ arms. Any ‘outlawing’ or 
neutralization of nuclear weapons would definitely weaken the 
NATO nations vis-a-vis the Soviets, while eliminating all 
serious threat to the ‘solidity’ of the latter’s ‘rear areas’. 

However, there are vital differences between ‘outlawing’ 
nuclear weapons and their ‘neutralization’ by expanding Com- 
munist Long Range Air Force (or intercontinental ballistic 
missiles) ‘capabilities’. Any tenable agreement to ban atomic 
and hydrogen weapons would inevitably include inspection 
provisions adverse to the sanctity of the ‘iron curtain’. Once that 
barrier to the Russian people’s chance of learning the truth 
about the world they live in vanished, even the Kremlin’s 
ability to bulldoze them into further senseless sacrifices for 
‘defence against Western warmongers’ would become doubtful. 
The Kremlin’s alarm over any weakening of falsehood’s bul- 
wark is shown in its reaction to President Eisenhower’s offer to 
exchange ‘military blueprints’ and permit aerial surveillance of 
both countries. 

‘Neutralization’ poses a more dangerous possibility for the 
West. As the ultimate destructive potential of hydrogen bombs 
gains general recognition the difficulty of ‘winning’ an all-out 
nuclear war becomes manifest. Marshal Voroshilov, ‘President’ 
of the Soviet Union, can declaim: ‘We cannot be intimidated by 
fables that in the event of a new world war civilization will 
perish’; but sober planners agree that despite the obvious 
benefits of a sneak attack ‘a knockout blow must be one that 
prevents the opponent from knocking back’. 

Should the Communist empire, backed by a stockpile of 
super-bombs and means of delivery, resort to ‘atomic black- 
mail’ only the boldest and most devoted adherents of freedom 
would have the fortitude to challenge so gigantic a bluff. 
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Therein lies the necessity for the Western world to maintain 
conventional defence forces sufficient to blunt Communist 
aggression without employing nuclear weapons, just as 
America’s Strategic Air Command and Britain’s growing 
atomic RAF must be kept too powerful for any Red ‘knockout’. 

The riddle of Communist nuclear strategy has its counter- 
part in the paradox of Soviet tactical and strategic doctrine in 
ground action. The yarostnoye nastuplenie (furious offensive) 
incessantly thundered to Red armies as the key to battlefield 
victory gives place, in the realm of strategy, to timeless patience. 
War—declared, or not—should be resorted to only when the 
enemy has been manceuvred, or subverted, into a condition 
of weakness wherein easy, certain victory seems assured. Thus 
Communist doctrine would eschew an opening exchange of 
paralysing nuclear blows followed by attempts to eke out a 
_ costly ‘victory’ in ‘broken-back warfare’-—to borrow Sir 
Winston Churchill’s phrase. Nuclear ‘backmail’ to sunder 
opposing coalitions; nuclear devastation of a defeated foe to 
ease the way for occupying and communising his country— 
these are conceivable Communist strategies. Instigating all-out 
nuclear war is an act of desperation, Hitlerian but not Com- 
munist. 

The over-publicized surprise attack with nuclear weapons 
against a powerful opponent, trusting to the annihilating effect 
of the ‘first blow’, is too great a gamble for cold-eyed men 
whose fundamental ideology tells them that time is on their 
side. According to their lights they need only steadfastly refuse 
to be ‘provoked into empiricist errors’ by the actions of their 
implacable capitalist foes. Communist emphasis upon such an 
attack may originate in the need for self-assurance, as a warning 
to the West that the Soviet Union is ready to meet such an 
onslaught, or most probably as a first move in a long-range 
campaign of nuclear blackmail. 

Thus characteristic Communist adherence to the major 
theme, despite the confusion (among non-Party members) in- 
duced by complicated thesis-antithesis-synthesis methods of 
reasoning, emerges from the public contradictions. Con- 
temptuous dismissal of the power of the atomic weapon—‘just 
another weapon’—established the ‘party line’ for armies and 
civil populations alike during the period when Russian atomic 
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stockpiles were small and ‘capitalist aggression’ might employ 
nuclear attack on Soviet targets with little fear of retaliation. 
The 180-degree shift to official statements that Soviet bombers 
can wreak ‘utter devastation’ upon the USA—which, they 
declare, can no longer ‘wage war without dire danger to its 
own existence’-—adds up to no contradiction in Communist 
thinking. The approach, if not the arrival, of nuclear parity 
as well as the propaganda value of bold-faced bluff in the 
world’s highest stakes poker game, explains the second attitude. 

The Kremlin has also foreseen the possibility of the West 
holding strategic nuclear attack for retaliatory purposes only 
and employing fission (if not fusion) weapons for strictly 
‘tactical’ roles, as forecast from SHAPE by both General 
Gruenther and Field-Marshal Montgomery. A series of in- 
structive articles in Red Star (1954) on ‘anti-atomic defence’, 
more fully discussed below, advises commanders on the use of 
terrain and soldiers on protective measures. All reiterate that 
‘troops well prepared for defence can successfully carry out 
their combat tasks’. 

Complementary to precise directives and atomic orientation, 
marches the continued Communist invective again ‘inhuman 
nuclear weapons’. Translated out of dialectical materialism 
this becomes starkly simple: prepare for the worst eventuality 
but work unceasingly to disarm your potential enemy of that 
weapon which is essential to him and no more than an auxiliary 
arm for yourself. Russia will employ atomic weapons ruth- 
lessly, as it has all others in its arsenal, against weak defenders. 
The probability of open aggression remains, as heretofore, in 


direct ratio to the strength and will of freedom-loving nations to 
resist. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND SOVIET ARMS 


While too much emphasis has been put upon Russian ‘mass 
tactics’ in an absolute sense, it has long been true comparatively 
—whether we review 1914-18 or go back eighty years to the 
decisive siege of Plevna. Whenever Russian equipment and 
munitions have been inadequate to match those of their 
opponent—which has not been the case since 1943—sheer 
weight of numbers was employed with a profligacy that 
strained the sternest discipline. That strain proved too great in 
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1905 and again in 1917. In 1905 it fostered abortive rebellion, 
and in 1917 insured crucial military support for the Bolshevik 
revolution. It is unlikely that these lessons have been ignored in 
high places. 

Professionally speaking, ‘mass’ continues to be a commend- 
able achievement by military commanders. For years the 
‘principle of mass’ was honoured as one of the nine Principles 
of War in US military doctrine.! Its meaning was most simply 
described by the brilliant, ungrammatical cavalryman, Nathan 
Bedford Forrest, as ‘get that fustes with the mostes’-—meaning 
combat power, not mere numbers. Recognized by great 
captains throughout history, it remained for the Englishman 
Lanchester to reduce it to mathematical ‘laws’. 

When the Red Army, in the last part of the Second World 
War, massed cannon against the German defences beyond all 
conceivable notions of artillery concentration, the Soviet 
Marshals were obeying a sound military precept. Whether or 
not they knew Lanchester’s Laws they were honouring them 
—and, as a result, economizing their own manpower. There 
can be no ‘excessive’ preponderance of force, only of men, in 
battle. 

True enough, at the climax of Stalingrad whole Russian 
divisions were chewed to bits rather than sacrifice a mile of 
ground. Soviet leaders seem to recognize a decisive action when 
they see one (unlike Hitler who held back his armoured 
divisions at Dunkirk). When Paulus surrendered his quarter of 
a million troops, they never again fired a shot at the Russians, 
while the British who escaped across the Channel returned four 
years later to take heavy toll of the Germans. 

In sum, we find that modern Russian armies, doubtless 
conscious of more abundant replacements, will deliberately 
accept terrific casualties—for a calculated gain. There is no 
reliable evidence that this policy is set by gross dunderheads, 
unable to adapt tactics and organization to new modes of war- 
fare, like the French advocates of ‘offensive brutale et a 
outrance’ in the First World War. It would have been rash 
to plan a defence against the Red Army on this basis in 
1950. Five years’ contemplation of atomic potentials make it 


1 Changed since the Second World War to ‘principle of concentration’, but 
described in the same terms. 
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deliberate madness. Let us be meticulous in our criticism of 
‘mass’. 

In his treatise on Soviet Arms, Guillaume astutely selected 
the ‘Stalingrad manceuvre’ as the apple of Soviet staff eyes. 
Even after allowing for a measure of intoxication due to the 
Russian victories over the hated Nazis, and a gullible accept- 
ance of the Stalin myth (‘super-strategic genius’), it remains 
profoundly true that this compound manceuvre—break- 
through; encirclement; containment of counter-attacks; de- 
struction of the encircled foe; then exploitation, ruthless to the 
uttermost limit of Soviet troops’ endurance—symbolized for 
the Russians what Cannae meant to the German General 
Staff. Brutal, yes, but in the long run sparing of lives after the 
best tradition of Stonewall Jackson. Decisive victories usually 
resulted from unstinted exploitation of initial success, allowing 
the shaken foe no chance of renew his guard. Every tenable 
theory regarding atomic weapons, whether employed tactically 
or strategically, emphasizes the same concept. 

Moreover, the disproportionate increase in the Soviet 
armoured formations since the war suggests conversion to the 
Guderian tank-blitz tactics, certainly for combat other than 
assault on ‘set piece’ defences, heavily covered with mines— 
which last now appears the very sort of defence to invoke 
shattering atomic blows before an assailant would venture to 
assault. Hence the advent of atomic ‘preparatory fires’, to 
breach minefields and blast a path through the heaviest linear 
fortifications, redounds to the advantage of armies plentifully 
equipped with armoured formations and devoted to thrust 
plus exploitation rather than blind hammering tactics along the 
whole front. ; 2 

Not only have the Soviet military chiefs grasped the fact that 
armoured formations are ‘hard’ atomic targets while advancing 
infantry are distinctly soft ones, but the demands of atomic 
battlefields (greater mobility and more dispersion) are better 
met by tanks, self-propelled artillery and infantry in armoured 
personnel carriers than by unprotected dismounted infantry. 
True enough, the latter must still infiltrate defensive positions 
not attacked by nuclear weapons—tactics first tested among 
modern armies by the Germans at Caporetto (1917) and 
exploited in their near decisive spring offensive (1918) in 
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northern France. Significantly, this art was largely neglected, 
except by the Russians, in the Second World War’s European 
campaigns of manceuvre, though appearing to some degree in 
the Pacific Theatre’s jungles. Its apparent value as counter to 
atomic weapons against thinly spread defence is no secret. 
General Omar S. Bradley commented several years ago that 
‘unless sternly opposed on the ground an invader could advance 
with roo yards between skirmishers in spite of a defender’s 
atomic superiority’. 

Thus we arrive at the heart of the enigma. What is the impact 
of nuclear potentials upon the Russian military establishment? 

Detailed proof of Soviet awareness of tactical atomic weapons 
appears in comprehensive instructions published (1954 and 
1955) in Krasnaya Lvezda, Sovetskaya Armiya, and Komsomolskaya 
Pravda (organ of the Young Communist League). These advise 
soldiers, civilians, and their leaders of junior rank not merely 
how to survive atomic explosions but primarily stress ‘how they 
can carry out their missions’ under hostile nuclear attack. 

Starting with simple physics, the phenomena of nuclear 
weapons are explained in considerably more detail than could 
be useful to the soldier, unless the intention be ‘contempt by 
familiarization’. The weapons’ three lethal threats, blast, heat, 
and radiation are described more practically, not by statistics 
but by easily-memorable common sense comparisons: over- 
pressure itself is less dangerous to man than indirect effects of 
blast; troops in trenches can survive at a quarter to a half the 
distance from ground zero that would be fatal to men in the 
open; any cover, however slight, that shades against light will 
protect against flash burn; ‘14 cm. of soil reduces the radiation 
dose to a half, one metre to approximately ztsth’. 

Utilization of ground—long a well-developed skill among 
Communist forces—in which every soldier is trained to become 
a resourceful pioneer, receives careful, thorough attention, 
from the individual’s hastily dug foxhole to painstaking pre- 
paration of ‘bomb-proof” field fortifications for whole units. 

The author of one series of Red Star articles on ‘Anti-atomic 
Defence’, Major General-Doctor-Professor B. Olisov, exudes 
confidence in every paragraph. ‘Methods are being developed 
for the combating of aircraft and other atomic bomb carriers 
as well as for methods of conducting combat operations under 
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conditions of use of atomic weapons.’ He continues: ‘Strategic 
atomic bombs . . . great danger to the civilian population, are 
of little effect on the battlefield. Not strategic bombing but the 
soldier on the battlefield will decide the outcome of a war.’ 
The Professor advises all Russians that ‘the real potentials of 
atomic weapons were greatly exaggerated by the enemies of 
peace in order to intimidate people’. In an aside to the Soviet 
Navy he notes that ‘of all vessels the submarine best withstands 
the pressures created (by atomic weapons)’. Shifting to a 
medical note he states that ‘physical hardening increases 
resistance to radiation sickness as it does to all illness’. Ending 
on a theme worthy of the military third of his title, Olisov 
orders: when the ‘special atomic alarm signal’ sounds ‘no one 
will cease carrying out his combat tasks’. 

Another public education series reads like a mild revision of 
First World War trench warfare manuals. Colonel A. Glushko 
recommends a ‘connected trench system with shelters for men 
and equipment as the basis of engineering to protect troops 
against atomic weapons’. Traditional military doctrine is 
followed in his instructions to ‘begin at once with the simplest 
(underground) structures’, strengthening and expanding them 
as time and facilities permit with the goal of ‘bomb-proof 
shelters provided with filter ventilators to exclude gas or radia- 
tion’. No one will argue with the Colonel’s prescription for 
underground protection. On the other hand, it is not easily 
compatible with official precepts favouring ‘mobile warfare 
emphasizing surprise and deception’. 

Every man in a foxhole before he sleeps may become a rule 
of atomic campaigns no less rigorous than the Roman legion- 
naries’ nightly ritual of castrametation. Dug-outs having no 
less than a metre of earth cover, to say nothing of filtered 
ventilation, and open bunkers for all vehicles which ‘place the 
truck cab one-half metre below ground surface’, are not typical 
of overnight bivouacs. 

Colonel Glushko’s awareness of the vast expanse of forest 
cover in his homeland appears in a lengthy section on the 
atomic protection afforded by forests, not forgetting the clear- 
ing of strips to control fires started by heat radiation and the 
mud-plastering of wooden huts to protect them from igniting. 
More surprising is his discussion of cities as strong points for 
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atomic defence, using only the cellars which are progressively 
developed into his favourite ‘bomb-proofs with filtered ventila- 
tion’. The fate of the cities’ population is not mentioned. 

Like most other officially sponsored writers, Glushko devotes 
considerable attention to ‘deactivation of contaminated ter- 
rain’, explaining field expedients for a variety of situations. 
These range from clearing radioactive materials from hard- 
surfaced roads to ‘the more difficult work (because it must be 
hand labour) of deactivating positions—trenches and shelters’. 
This should be ‘carried out from top to bottom, cutting off with 
spades the upper layer of ground three to five centimetres 
thick’ and moving the spoil ‘not closer than 20 metres without 
fail on the lee side’. A hint of Soviet technological progress 
appears in the directive to ‘install additional walls in the 
drivers’ cabins of the engineering machinery with materials 
which reduce the radiation dose’. 

This attention to decontamination for men, equipment, and 
routes of movement matches Soviet classification of all atomic 
weapons into two types, first, ‘air dropped bombs, free and 
guided missiles, artillery projectiles’, and second (the once 
unduly feared) ‘radioactive materials sprayed on an area’. 
Lingering radiation after air bursts is rightly minimized, so 
that the comprehensive coverage devoted to decontamination 
infers either excessive concern over the unlikely ‘sprayed radio- 
active materials’ hazard or remarkable prescience about the 
newly disclosed ‘fall-out’ dangers of fusion weapons. Whether 
this suggests a lag in Soviet training methods or an outstand- 
ing premonition of hydrogen-bomb potentials remains to be 
discovered. 

The utter lack, in unclassified Russian data, of directives for 
(1) employment of atomic weapons on the offensive, (2) 
organizational changes resulting from atomic potentials, and 
(3) operations by larger military units, is not significant unless 
approached in isolation. The 100 per cent. emphasis upon 
defensive measures dutifully follows the Kremlin’s trumpetings 
that only capitalist nations wage aggressive war and unleash 
atomic weapons upon mankind. 

Publication of alterations in tactics and tactical organiza- 
tion, however widely bruited in democracies, has never been 
characteristic of dictatorial governments. While the value, 
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psychological and utilitarian, of indoctrinating civil popula- 
tion and lower military ranks in protective measures against 
anticipated enemy weapons is obvious, neither of these groups 
require prior knowledge of the converse—Soviet use of atomic 
weapons against their foes. 

The fundamental idea beneath all ‘instruction’ is to inculcate 
a belief in the invulnerable power of Communist armies when 
subjected to atomic attacks. Not only is this theme hammered 
home incessantly by Soviet authorities but resort to barefaced 
falsehoods reinforce it. Major-General N. Petrov writing in 
Red Star, 17th February 1955, claims to be quoting Atomic 
Weapons in Land Warfare} when he writes ‘even hydrogen 
bombs will introduce insignificant results against well dis- 
persed, well disciplined troops’. No statement remotely sug- 
gesting that is to be found in the ‘quoted’ book. Thus everything 
from history to current facts must be twisted to support a 
doctrine which suits the Kremlin’s purpose. 

In spite of this false fagade, however, conclusions that Com- 
munist armies will be unprepared to employ and exploit 
tactical atomic weapons would be as rash as the assumption 
that Communist air forces cannot deliver strategic nuclear 
strikes. Last year’s 3rd July displays on Soviet Air Day at 
Tushino Airfield outside Moscow, which unveiled the T-39 
‘Badger’ (counterpart of American B-47 medium bombers) and 
the mighty T-37 ‘Bison’ known in Russia as ‘Molot’ (hammer), 
at least equal to the new American B-52 heavies, proves the 
falsity of that. The magazine Air Force (May 1955) credits the 
‘Molot’ with a cruising speed of 630 miles per hour at 55,000 
feet, rates its four jet engines at 15,000 pounds static thrust, 
and cites a ‘remarkably low specific fuel consumption’, 0.6 
pounds per pound of thrust per hour. The summer speed-up 
in American B-52 production seems to have been spurred by 
the Soviet addition to its ‘ADD’. An indication that the early 
appearance of these newest planes was no extraordinary spurt 
of Soviet technology and industry may be found in the state- 
ment of General Nathan F. Twining, USAF Chief of Staff, 
that lead time for the Mig 15 was placed at one year while the 
USA’s F-80 required two. 

A similar excellence in ground armament seems probable, 


? Reinhardt and Kintner, Military Service Publishing Co., USA., 1954. 
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even though vague reports of Soviet atomic cannon little more 
than half the size of the USA’s 280-mm. monster may be 
adjudged premature. Liddell Hart noted five years ago: ‘The 
Red Army has proved over a whole decade its capacity to keep 
abreast or even a step ahead of other armies.’ 

With the size of their tanks unhampered by the need to 
transport them overseas (though there are many who deprecate 
size in armour) and their numbers and excellence unques- 
tioned; with a formidable artillery arm gaining mobility from 
an increased proportion of self-propelled guns (SUs); atomic 
cannon in sight if not yet available; and known progress in 
rocket and guided missile weapons; the Soviet Army is not lack- 
ing in the tools of war. 

Nor is there safe ground for disregarding Soviet naval 
capabilities in nuclear conflict. Whether or not they are 
actually building aircraft carriers, the rapid expansion of 
cruiser strength (now second in world navies) and pre-eminence 
in undersea craft make it unlikely that guided missile delivery 
from both types has not at least kept pace with those of NATO 
countries. To cite but one example, the editor of the Aero 
Digest (quoted in the Proceedings of the US Naval Institute, 
August 1955) reports a Soviet guided missile with ‘140 mile 
range which can be fired from a submarine at 300 feet depth’. 
The same source ‘fears that the USSR is ahead in atomic 
rocket propulsion’. 

Only when considered in toto, as a forest not trees, does the 
impressive Soviet military establishment loom less terrifying. 
Still far behind the NATO nations in industrial potential, 
Russian preponderance of ‘forces in being’ cannot win a long 
war that invokes that potential. Hydrogen bombs reduce short, 
all-out wars to mutual suicide pacts. 

These reassuring reflections do not allay the dangers, how- 
ever. Hegelian reasoning and Clausewitz’s teaching, both 
absorbed into Communist ideology, suggest many variants of 
warfare to unscrupulous dictatorships possessed of such 
weapons as the Russians enjoy. 


Napoleon’s maxim ‘In war, the moral is to the physical as 
3: 1’ finds substantiation in Russian military history. Russia’s 
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invading armies have not distinguished themselves against 
worthy opposition, whether the scene be Poland (1920), the 
Manchurian border (1905 and again three decades later), or 
Turkey. As a soldier the Russian has won undying glory chiefly 
as the defender of Mother Russia. (The 2,000-mile triumphal 
march from Stalingrad to Berlin was a counter-offensive arising 
out of an initial defence.) 

Soviet emphasis, in instructional doctrine, upon resisting 
hostile atomic attack thus caters to acknowledged Russian 
instincts. Revealingly it clarifies the Kremlin’s incessant 
charges of capitalist aggression and Russian encirclement. 
The probability emerges that the Communists will seek only 
wars which can be: (1) convincingly presented to their people 
as defensive; (2) suggest easy victory over weak opposition; 
or (3) a variant of (2) in that while the opposition may be 
strong its staying power can be quickly overcome by Russia’s 
professional army. In essence, Communism will avoid a pro- 
longed offensive effort which might strain its ‘solid rear areas’ 
(unless, like 1943-45, in the form of a riposte). 

Barring a startling unbalance in air power favourable to the 
Kremlin, prospects for Communist sneak assaults would seem 
almost as unlikely as a US instigated ‘preventive war’. 
Numerous varieties of open conflict remain, however, which 
could eventually result in equal disaster to free nations. 
Russian Communist military stature has not diminished with 
the advent of nuclear weapons, which it has apparently 
absorbed as efficiently as the West—and with less disrupting 
repercussions. But that stature, huge though it be, is no in- 
vincible colossus. Calm, determined, unified efforts by the free 
world can assure that it never becomes one. 


CHAPTER 38 
THE SATELLITE ARMIES! 
J. M. Mackintosh 


THE SOVIET UNION HAS made a great many uses of the terri- 
tories and nations she succeeded in occupying at the end of the 
Second World War. She has exploited them economically, she 
has acquired their national resources, and she has been able to 
control practically every aspect of life by placing the local 
Communist Parties in power. In most cases these Communist 
Parties have been led by men whom long years of exile in 
Moscow have turned into faithful Soviet citizens. But perhaps 
the most valuable asset provided by the countries of Eastern 
Europe has been man-power. Every country occupied has 
meant more men, more machines, and more military strength 
to be added to the already vast resources of the Soviet Army. 
In this sense, no study of the Soviet Army to-day would be com- 
plete without an assessment of the strength and background of 
the auxiliary armies, which stand on the fringes of the Soviet 
Empire in Europe. 

The major satellites of Eastern Europe can be divided into 
two categories. There are those who fought on the Allied side in 
the War, and therefore, as victors, are not subject to any restric- 
tion on the size of their armed forces. In the second category 
are those who belonged to the German Alliance. Rumania, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria agreed in the Peace Treaties of 1947 
to limit the size of their armies—an undertaking which none 
of them has honoured. Poland and Czechoslovakia, as Allies, 
have been under no such restriction, and therefore it is not 
surprising to find that the largest and most important of these 
auxiliary armies is the Polish Army. It is over twenty divisions 


i Many of the organizational details used in this chapter on the satellite armies 
are based on information believed accurate in 1955. There are indications, how- 
ever, that some satellite armies are in the process of reorganization which may 
involve changes in the organization and strength of formations. It is not believed, 
however, that these changes alter in any way the basic conclusions on the role and 
efficiency of the satellite armies made in this chapter. 
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in strength, and is actually controlled by a Soviet Marshal, 
Konstantin Rokossovsky. 

The history of this Polish Army under Soviet control goes 
back to the early years of the Russo-German War. When 
Germany invaded the Soviet Union in June 1941,*there were 
many thousands of Polish soldiers in camps all over Russia as 
prisoners of war from the short campaign of 1939. Under 
agreements with the Polish Government in London, these men 
were released to form Polish divisions for service both on the 
Soviet and Middle Eastern fronts. One group, led by General 
Anders, elected for transfer to the British Command in Egypt 
and fought to the end of the War in North Africa and Italy. 
Another group remained in the Soviet Union and was trained 
for service on the Eastern Front under a Colonel Berling. 
This group formed the nucleus of the Polish Army of to-day. 
From the very beginning it was organized along Soviet lines. 
Many Soviet officers of Polish origin were appointed to posi- 
tions of command, and the Soviet system of political com- 
missars was introduced under the guidance of former members 
of the Polish Communist Party. 

The first division, commanded by Colonel Berling, went into 
action for the first time on 23rd October 1943 at a place called 
Lenino, and the anniversary of this battle is still kept as a 
military anniversary in Poland. By 1944 the Polish contingent 
in the Soviet Army had reached Army status, and a Soviet 
General of Polish origin by name Poplawski, was appointed to 
command it. Poplawski had been a regular Soviet officer since 
the Civil War and had been promoted Major-General in the 
Soviet Army in June 1940. In the following year a second army 
was formed under Lieutenant-General Swierczewski, a Soviet 
officer with over twenty years service in the Red Army. Both 
these Polish armies took part in the final Soviet campaign in 
Germany, so that at the end of the War in 1945 there were some 
twelve or more Polish divisions, composed of experienced 
Polish soldiers and commanded by Soviet officers, with a com- 
plete hierarchy for political indoctrination and security control 
on the Soviet model. 

It was naturally a comparatively easy task for the Com- 
munist Government in Warsaw to build their present army on 
this foundation. Uniforms, drill, and tactical training were 
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copied from the Soviet Army, and Soviet instruction was intro- 
duced into military academies. A form of military oath was 
adopted pledging the Polish soldier to fight alongside his Soviet 
allies. Elements believed to be anti-Soviet were carefully 
weeded out of the Army. One significant characteristic of the 
post-war development of the Polish Army has been the con- 
tinued presence of long-service Soviet officers in all key posi- 
tions. The most remarkable example of this was the appoint- 
ment of the Soviet Marshal Rokossovsky as Minister of Defence 
and Commander-in-Chief on 2nd November 1949. But the 
Chief of the General Staff, General Bordzilowski, the com- 
mander of the land forces, General Poplawski, the heads of the 
Arms of Services and the commanders of the four military 
districts are all former Soviet officers. The official biography 
of one of them, General Kieniewicz, declares: ‘He is a Pole who 
loved the country of socialism, but at the same time felt deep 
ties with the country of his fathers’. The contrast between the 
General’s feelings for Poland and Russia is revealing. Of 
another district commander it was written that he ‘acquired a 
commander’s qualifications in the Soviet Army, with whom he 
fought against the counter-revolutionary hordes in 1918-20. 
He joined the Polish Army in 1944’. 

The Polish Army has not only been thoroughly sovietized 
since the War, but has increased in size. At the beginning of 
1955 it was believed to number 280,000 men, organized in 
about twenty-one divisions. There are four military districts in 
which the troops are distributed as follows: 


I Military District—H.Q. Warsaw—6 divisions 
II Military District—H.Q. Bydgoszcz (Bromberg)— 
5 divisions 
III Military District—H.Q. Wroclaw (Breslau)—5 
divisions 
IV Military District—H.Q. Krakow—5 divisions 


Four of these divisions are believed to be of armoured type. 
Equipment, weapons and vehicles are Soviet. The military 
budget has risen steadily since 1949, and in 1955 amounted 
to 10:4 per cent. of the total according to official figures. There 
is an extensive para-military organization numbering over 
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one million, in which children from the age of fifteen learn 
musketry, parachute jumping and anti-aircraft defence. 

In May 1955 Poland was the technical host at the con- 
ference of East European countries at which a joint command 
for the East European armies was set up under the Soviet 
Marshal Konev. Shortly afterwards, following the lead of the 
Soviet Union, Poland announced a reduction in the strength 
of her armed forces. The number of men to be released was 
given as 47,000, and if the figure of 280,000 is correct, the 
present strength of the army should be 233,000. This still leaves 
the Polish as the most numerous and powerful auxiliary of the 
Soviet Army. But it is certainly significant that the Soviet 
leaders have felt it necessary to keep the army under control 
by so extensive a network of senior officers whose length of 
service in the Soviet Army amounts in some cases to a quarter 
of a century. Indeed, Marshal Rokossovsky was guilty of an 
understatement when he declared: “The Polish Army is the 
spiritual offspring of the Soviet Army’. 

Poland’s southern neighbour, Czechoslovakia, also had an 
army of unrestricted size—over 200,000 men—but several 
features point to a certain reluctance on the part of the Soviet 
authorities to make the fullest use of Czechoslovak man-power 
in the armed services. Whether this is ‘because the Czecho- 
slovaks have had relatively less active service under Soviet 
command than the Poles, Bulgarians, or Rumanians, or 
whether Russia prefers Czechoslovak man-power in the arma- 
ment factories is open to debate. It is clear that relatively few 
Czechoslovaks saw service in the Soviet Army during the 
Second World War, for there were very small numbers living 
in the Soviet Union in 1941 when the formation of a Czecho- 
slovak unit for the Eastern Front was suggested. By 1943 one 
brigade had been formed, and under the command of a Colonel 
Svoboda, it took part in the recapture of Kiev in November 
1943. As the front-line rolled westwards over the Carpathians, 
more and more Czechoslovaks became available for recruit- 
ment, and by 1945 Svoboda, now a Lieutenant-General, was 
commanding a corps in the Fourth Ukrainian Front. For three 
years after the war, Czechoslovakia was allowed relative free- 
dom, during which time many of the Czechs and Slovaks who 
had served in Britain returned to Prague and were installed in 
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the national army. But in February 1948 the Communists 
seized power, and a thorough purge of all who served in the 
West during the War began. Some senior officers tried to 
escape, were caught and executed; others were imprisoned, 
- and thousands of all ranks were placed on the retired list. 
This action, essential from the political point of view, created 
grave problems of finding officers for a new Communist army, 
for the single army corps which fought in Russia could not 
provide officers for the ten or more divisions planned by the 
Communists. Nor were there any Czech or Slovak Rokossov- 
skys in the upper hierarchy of the Soviet Army. Many Com- 
munist civilians were drafted into the army and trained as 
officers, among them the man, Dr. Alexei Cepicka, who now 
occupies the post of Minister of Defence, with the honorary 
rank of General. 

Since 1948 the sovietization of the Czechoslovak Army has 
proceeded steadily. In 1950 a new uniform was introduced 
along with a table of ranks copied from the Soviet Army. All 
training is planned and carried out under the watchful eye of 
a team of Soviet advisers. For many years Prague seemed to 
be regarded as the controlling centre for co-ordination of the 
satellite armies of the Danube Basin, for the Soviet Union 
maintained a military attaché of higher rank in the Czecho- 
slovak capital then in any other satellite city. Czechoslovakia 
also has a flourishing para-military organization which had 
over 700,000 members in 1955. Tanks, small arms, transport 
and equipment are of Soviet make, and the structure of the 
supply services corresponds exactly with that of the Soviet 
Army. The Czechoslovak Army is organized in three military 
districts as follows: 

I Military District—H.Q. Prague—6 divisions 
II Military District—H.Q. Brno—4 divisions 
III Military District—H.Q. Bratislava—4 divisions 


Four of these fourteen divisions are believed to be of armoured 
type, and it is worth notice that two-thirds of the army is con- 
centrated in the western part of the country. 

Czechoslovakia became a signatory of the Warsaw Defence 
Pact in May 1955, and was the first to follow the Soviet 
example by announcing a reduction in army strength of 34,000 
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men on 24th August. This means that the current strength of 
the army is about 166,000 men—comparatively small for a 
population of over twelve million, especially when compared to 
Bulgaria or Rumania. As regards integration with the Soviet 
Army it is interesting that as long ago as 1950 the Czechoslovak 
President, who is also Commander-in-Chief, was able to claim 
as a matter of pride that the adoption of a Soviet uniform for 
the Czechoslovak Army ‘expressed the army’s close approach 
to its glorious example, the Soviet Army’. 

It is now time to consider those countries which fought on 
the Axis side in the Second World War, and whose armies were 
nominally limited by Peace Treaty—Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. The Communist Governments of these countries 
have disregarded their treaty obligations and all three armies 
are well over their permitted strength. All Western appeals and 
protests to these countries to conform to the terms of the peace 
treaties have been brushed aside. The smallest of these armies 
is the Hungarian, which at the beginning of 1955 numbered 
160,000 men out of a population of nine million, and has since 
been reduced. But it still much exceeds its authorized Treaty 
size of 56,800. The Hungarian Army is a purely Communist 
creation. It has no background of service with the Soviet 
Army and does not owe its origin to any nucleus formed in the 
Soviet Union. Hungary sent her regular army to fight on the 
Russian front in 1941, and because of her geographical position 
close to Germany, she was the last of the Axis satellites to sur- 
render. After fighting a long rearguard action against the 
Russians from the Carpathian mountains to the Danube, the 
Hungarian Army was virtually destroyed at the siege of Buda- 
pest (December 1944 to February 1945). The war came to an 
end before any Hungarian units could be organized to fight 
alongside the Soviet Army in strength. The Hungarian Com- 
munists were therefore able to start from scratch and build 
their own army from human resources of their own choosing. 
This is probably the reason why the Hungarian Army has a 
very high proportion of Soviet weapons and equipment. 

Hungary has four military districts as follows: 


I Military District—H.Q. Budapest—3 divisions 
II Military District—H.Q. Debrecen—3 divisions 
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IiI Military District—H.Q. Kiskunfelegyhaza—3 divi- 
sions 
IV Military District—H.Q. Pecs—3 divisions 


Three of these twelve divisions are probably of armoured type. 

Hungary joined the Warsaw Pact in May 1955 and pledged 
her army to the East European Joint Command. On 7th 
September 1955 the Government announced a reduction in the 
strength of the army of 20,000 men, bringing the total down to 
140,000. But behind the army stands a para-military organiza- 
tion numbering nearly a million young people, trained in sharp 
shooting and parachute jumping. Most of the features of the 
Hungarian Army, including organization, pay, and conditions 
of service are copied from the Soviet Army; but its most signifi- 
cant characteristic is its lack of operational experience under 
Soviet command during the Second World War. 

In contrast, the Rumanian Army, which is the second largest 
of the satellite armies, saw six months’ hard fighting alongside 
the Soviet Army in 1944 and 1945. In 1941 Rumania joined 
Germany in the invasion of the Soviet Union, and although the 
Army did not enjoy a very high reputation before the War, the 
Rumanian soldier fought stubbornly against the Russians, as 
has been testified by Soviet officers. By 1944 the Soviet Army 
had arrived on the Rumanian frontier, and on 23rd August, the 
King of Rumania, in a dramatic personal act, dismissed the 
pro-German Government, and surrendered unconditionally to 
the Allies. The German front in the Balkans was thus opened to 
the Soviet Army, which quickly penetrated into Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Hungary. The Soviet High Command de- 
manded an active military contribution from the new Ru- 
manian Government to fight against the Germans, and before 
the end of 1944, the First and Fourth Rumanian Armies were 
operating under Russian command—the First in front of 
Budapest, and the Fourth on the Hungarian—Czechoslovak 
border. These armies were stiffened by two divisions formed by 
the Russians from Rumanian prisoners of war captured in the 
Soviet Union—the “Tudor Vladimirescu’ and the ‘Horea 
Closca Si Crisan’ Divisions. They were officered by indoctri- 
nated Communists and were organized along Soviet lines. 

At the end of the War the Rumanian Communists had two 
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bases on which to build their new Army. The two Communist 
divisions mentioned above represented one, and the two armies 
which fought in Hungary the other. This is probably one of the 
reasons why the Rumanian Army is comparatively large. In 
spite of the Treaty limit of 125,000 men at the beginning of 
1955 it numbered 230,000 men, organized as follows: 


I Military District—H.Q. Iasi—5 divisions 
II Military District—H.Q. Bucharest—5 divisions 
III Military District—H.Q. Cluj—5 divisions 


Three of these divisions are believed to be armoured, while 
others are special mountain divisions for operating in Transyl- 
vania and the Carpathian mountains. The Rumanian Army 
has been brought into line with the Soviet Army in training, 
tactics and uniform; in the words of an official paper in October 
1954: ‘the science and military art of the Soviet Army form the 
basis of our army training’. However, from all reports it seems 
clear that the Rumanian Army is less well equipped with Soviet 
tanks and heavy motor transport than some other satellite 
armies. There is still much old German and even pre-war 
French equipment and vehicles in regular use. 

Young men are usually registered for service at the age of 
twenty and called up at twenty-two, and they now serve for 
two years in the Army, though more in the Air Force and Navy. 
They then serve fifteen years in the reserve, and after that 
remain liable for recall in a kind of home guard until the age of 
fifty. In May 1955 Rumania was admitted to the Warsaw Pact 
and placed her army officially under the joint East European 
Command. On goth August the Rumanian Government 
announced a reduction of 40,000 men in the strength of the 
Army, which now stands at 190,000. 

The situation of the Bulgarian Army is one of the most 
interesting in Eastern Europe. The only Soviet satellite (apart 
from isolated Albania) south of the Danube and surrounded 
on three sides by non-Soviet States, Bulgaria is in the position 
of a frontier bastion, thrust out into the centre of the Balkan 
Peninsula. For her small population of seven million, Bulgaria 
has proportionately the largest and most powerful army, 
which, before the recent reduction in strength, numbered 
190,000 men, and even now is 172,000 strong. 
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The Bulgarian Army, which took no active part in the War as 
an ally of Germany, was taken over fully mobilized when the 
Russians occupied Bulgaria in September 1944. The Russian 
entry was unopposed and the first act of the Soviet High Com- 
mand was to send the regular Bulgarian Army into action 
against the Germans in Yugoslavia. In February 1945 the 
Russians organized a special army of six Bulgarian divisions to 
fight in southern Hungary, and for the last two months of the 
War the Bulgarians were engaged in stiff fighting along the 
river Drava dividing Hungary from Yugoslavia. In this way 
the Soviet military authorities created a number of formations 
with experience of fighting under Soviet command, and also 
laid the foundations of a political hierarchy for the future 
Bulgarian Communist Army. 

On the return of the Bulgarian Army from Hungary, there 
began a widespread purge of officers on the pretext of reducing 
the strength of the Army, but actually aiming at replacing them 
by Communists. Under the Peace Treaty of 1947 the Bulgarian 
Army was to be kept at 65,000 men, but the Communists 
began to plana bigger army before the ink was even dry on the 
documents they had signed. The Army now contains about 
thirteen divisions, organized in three armies: 


I Army—H.Q. Sofia—4 divisions (one armoured) 
II Army—H.Q.. Plovdiv—4 divisions (one armoured) 
III Army—H.Q. Stalin (Varna)—5 divisions (one 
cavalry) 


The infantry division in Sofia is a Guards division. As in all 
the other satellite armies, the Bulgarian Army is trained, 
equipped and organized along Soviet lines. Political officers 
called ‘assistant commanders’ are attached to all Headquarters, 
and Soviet officers are installed in the higher formations as 
advisers. The uniform is an exact replica of the Soviet pattern, 
and so is the table of ranks. The Russians seem to pay a great 
deal of attention to the Bulgarian Army and to its para-military 
organization, which numbers over half a million members. The 
senior officers of the Bulgarian Army are former officers of the 
Soviet Army of Bulgarian descent, like the Defence Minister, 
Army-General Panchevsky and his Deputy, Colonel-General 
Kinov. Even the President of the Republic, General Damyanov, 
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is a former regular Soviet Army colonel. Many officers have 
experience of active service with the Soviet Army, and the 
nearness between the two languages, Bulgarian and Russian, 
as well as traditional Bulgarian friendship for Russia, have 
done a great deal to help the Soviets in their task of integra- 
tion between the two armies. Bulgaria, which is alsé a member 
of the Warsaw Pact, announced a reduction of her army by 
18,000 men on 2oth September 1955, but even after this reduc- 
tion, the Army remains nearly three times larger than the 
strength authorized in the Bulgarian Peace Treaty. 

Of all the Soviet satellites, Albania is not only the smallest, 
but is also cut off by Yugoslavia from the rest of the Soviet bloc. 
Her regular army is small, and amounted to a little over 
30,000 men at the beginning of 1955, and has now been re- 
duced to about 21,000 men. There are three low-strength 
divisions stationed in Tirana, Skutari, and Valona, and they 
are almost entirely without any heavy equipment or weapons of 
modern design. Training has been in the hands of a Soviet 
military mission, but it has been reported as meeting very 
‘heavy weather’ in its attempt to bring the Albanian Army into 
line with the Soviet Army. Indeed, until the signature of the 
Warsaw Pact, the Soviet Government pointedly refrained from 
committing itself to Albania’s defence and her readiness to do 
sO now is more an indication of the propaganda nature of the 
Warsaw Pact than any change in Albania’s military efficiency. 
Albania has a para-military organization with about 80,000 
members, but lack of equipment even for the Army makes it 
difficult to register progress in training Albanian youth for 
military purposes. 

Finally, of recent years there has grown up a new Soviet 
satellite army in Eastern Germany. The first elements were 
founded in 1948 from volunteers among German prisoners of 
war in the Soviet Union, under the name of ‘Bereitschaften’ or 
‘Alert Units’. By December 1949 these units contained 50,000 
men, and began to receive their first tanks and other vehicles. 
In 1951, the Alert Units were reorganized as regiments on the 
model of Soviet rifle regiments, and later they were expanded 
into divisions. At the end of 1952 the first Corps Head- 
quarters was created in north-east Germany. It contained three 
divisions, with 350 tanks and 200 guns and howitzers. To-day 
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the East German Army, which is under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Heinz Hoffmann, contains seven divisions, 
organized in two so-called ‘Army Groups’. The Army Group 
North, with H.Q. at Prenzlau, contains two mechanized and 
two infantry divisions; Army Group South, with H.Q. at 
Dresden, has one mechanized and two infantry divisions. 
Each mechanized division consists of three mechanized regi- 
ments, a medium armoured regiment, a heavy armoured 
regiment, and one artillery regiment. A mechanized regiment 
contains three motorized rifle battalions, a medium tank 
battalion and artillery. An infantry division has three infantry 
regiments, one armoured regiment and two artillery regiments. 
Many of the commanders were former regular Wehrmacht 
officers, such as the Chief of Staff, Lieutenant-General Vincenz 
Miiller, who commanded the XII German Army Corps 
in the Russian campaign. At lower levels there are many 
former SS and Nazi officers who have found it easy to go from 
one extreme totalitarian doctrine to another. 

The East German Army is trained by a large Soviet advisory 
mission which has senior officers attached to all headquarters, 
usually a full colonel at divisional level. There is also a wide- 
spread para-military organization. However, one of the main 
preoccupations of the East German and Soviet military 
authorities is the disastrous rate of desertions from the Army. 
In one year more than 2,000 men and 200 officers fled to the 
West. In January 1956, East Germany was officially admitted 
to the Warsaw Pact, and the existence of her army formally 
announced. 

From the foregoing account of the satellite armies it is clear 
that the Soviet Government has given high priority, to the 
exploitation of man-power in the East European countries for 
military purposes. In their task they have achieved a con- 
siderable degree of standardization, yet they have had to take 
into account historical, geographical, and national character- 
istics of the countries concerned. The Soviet authorities have 
standardized Army organization: that is to say, all the satellite 
divisions have a present establishment of about 11,000 men for 
the infantry and about 9,000 for armoured divisions, although 
most divisions are below strength in peace time. The organiza- 
tion of units down to the platoon is standardized on the Soviet 
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model, and so is the rear echelon structure. Uniforms, with 
certain minor exceptions, are copied from the Soviet Army, 
and so are drill, training, and all military textbooks and 
journals. The Hungarian Army Journal is printed in Russian and 
Hungarian. Soviet officers are attached as advisers to all major 
headquarters. Moreover the Soviet Army political hierarchy 
has been imposed on all satellite armies, which have political 
advisers in all units and formations from battalion upwards. A 
Soviet-type security service has also been introduced into all 
satellite armies. We have seen that all satellite countries possess a 
para-military organization. It should not be forgotten also that 
each satellite possesses a force of picked frontier guards—a 
special corps of well-trained and politically reliable soldiers, 
specialists in sniping and fieldcraft—and an army of internal 
security, responsible to the Ministry of the Interior but armed 
and organized as an army. Most armies include a labour force 
for road and fortification building, in which illiterate, back- 
ward, or unreliable elements serve. 

As far as the standardization of weapons goes, this is difficult 
to assess. Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary seem to be 
well equipped with modern Soviet weapons, but some of the 
other countries are less well supplied. Tanks seem to be of the 
T-34/85 type, and artillery (particularly anti-aircraft guns) 
seem to be good Soviet models. Most satellite armies are well 
supplied with Soviet small arms, but the greatest deficiency is 
in heavy transport—in which the Soviet Army is itself poorly 
equipped in comparison with Western armies. 

On the other hand, the Soviet authorities have had to deal 
with each satellite on an individual basis. Obviously, conditions 
which apply to Poland are not valid for Albania. The deciding 
factor seems to have been the degree of experience of each army 
with the Soviet Army in active service, together with national 
characteristics and geographical situation. Thus undoubtedly 
the largest and best-equipped satellite army is the Polish, 
because it is virtually in the hands of Russian officers; it also 
has the longest experience of fighting alongside the Soviet 
Army, so that tactics and maintenance have been thoroughly 
mastered. Second comes the Bulgarian Army, which is also in 
the hands of Soviet officers and whose soldiers have the advan- 
tage of nearness in language and tradition to Russia. Bulgaria 
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is the most militarized of all the satellites. In the third place is 
Czechoslovakia, and after her Rumania, Hungary, and 
Albania in that order. The degree of reliance placed on the 
East German Army is not known. It is certainly well equipped, 
but it has the disadvantage that it would be difficult to use it 
alongside Poles or Czechs. 

Finally, a word on reliability. The North Korean satellite 
army showed that it would and could fight on behalf of the 
Communist cause, but that it very soon reached the end of its 
practical value. The same is probably true of the European 
satellites, which now together number about 922,000 men. 
In any war in which the Soviet Union was involved, the 
auxiliary armies would probably not be entrusted with a 
major sector of their own, but would be employed to under- 
take local actions (for example, the Bulgarians against Northern 
Greece) or to relieve Soviet troops in rear areas. In any case, 
they cannot really stand on their own feet; they have lost their 
independence and they are auxiliaries in every sense of the 
word. In this lies their value to the Soviet Union, and in this 
probably lies the real truth of any estimate of their strength 
and weakness. 
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CHAPTER 39 
SCIENCE AND THE SOVIET ARMY 
Sir Eric Ashby 


IN SEPTEMBER 1945 I was doing a piece of research in one 
of the laboratories of the Soviet Academy of Sciences in Mos- 
cow. I wanted to weigh something with particular accuracy, 
and I asked a Russian scientist who was working in the same 
room which balance I should use for this weighing. ‘Oh!’ he 
said, ‘if you want to weigh accurately it’s no good using a 
Russian balance; we’ve got a German balance for accurate 
work.’ And my scientific colleagues smilingly unlocked a cup- 
board and produced a German balance, which they allowed 
me to use. 

A few weeks later I was being shown over another laboratory 
belonging to the Academy. We canie to an elaborate X-ray 
apparatus. My guide, a good physiologist and a good patriot, 
turned to me and said: “To you there’s nothing remarkable 
about this apparatus. But for us Russians it is wonderful, 
because although it is entirely Russian made, valves and all, 
it really works.’ 

It is now 1955, and Russian scientists, who ten years ago were 
modestly doubting the value of their own scientific equipment, 
have meanwhile produced a hydrogen bomb, and they claim 
they are using atomic energy for industrial purposes. What has 
happened in the last ten years to lift Soviet technology from 
mediocrity to its present ascendancy? In this article I shall 
examine some possible answers to this question. It is a question 
of crucial importance for this book, because a modern army 
marches on its scientific advisers, rather than on its stomach; 
and the Soviet Army cannot be more effective than its technical 
and scientific arms. 

Of course there are many answers, with a little of the truth 
in all of them. Russian spies have stolen from the West data 
essential for the making of atomic weapons. First-class German 
scientists and technicians are now working in the pay of the 
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Russians. Scientific instrument firms with an unrivalled tradi- 
tion in the making of precision instruments—the firm of Zeiss, 
for example, in Jena—were swallowed up in the Russian 
advance to Berlin. But we delude ourselves if we imagine that 
there is nothing more to the matter than this. America faces 
Russia, each with its atomic stock-pile, across the Bering Strait 
and across the Atlantic. We may be absolutely certain that 
Russia does not under-estimate the science and technology of 
the West; we should be making a bad mistake if we were to 
under-estimate the science and technology of the East. 

What other reasons are there, apart from these minor ones, 
fux the recent successes of Soviet science and technology? In 
my opinion there are two main causes which, flowing together, 
have produced the Soviet hydrogen bomb and which (let us 
not deceive ourselves) are going to produce a lot more techno- 
logical triumphs. 

The first cause is simple: it is the birth-rate. There are about 
200 million people in Russia, and a large proportion of them 
are young. Now there is every reason to believe that intelligence 
is no less common among the Russian people than among the 
American people; that is to say, about the same proportion of 
young Russians and young Americans who reach the age 
of seventeen each year are highly intelligent and are capable of 
being turned into good scientists and technologists. Whether 
they are turned into scientists and technologists depends on the 
efficiency of the education system. Now, the British education 
system is undoubtedly efficient for producing high-quality 
scientists: one has only to think of the schools of physics in 
Manchester and Bristol and Cambridge to realize that. And the 
American education system is efficient for producing scientists 
in large quantity. From 1941 to 1950, for example, American 
universities produced an average of about 3,300 Ph.D.s per 
year; and the number of engineers in the United States has 
grown from 25,000 in 1890 to some 400,000 in 1950. Facts such 
as these lie behind British leadership in pure science and 
American leadership in technology and production to-day; 
everyone in the West recognizes that, and the Russians have 
not overlooked it. Now the USSR has a population greater 
than that of Britain and the United States together: what use is 
Russian making of the cream of her intelligence? 
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The Russian statistics are impressive for a country which 
three decades ago was almost as illiterate as India. In 1953 
12 per cent. of the total budget was spent on education. There 
are thirty-three universities and 887 higher educational estab- 
lishments for training technologists of various kinds. Each year 
nearly 150,000 graduates are poured into industry and the 
professions. This stream of trained experts is going to increase 
in volume, and many of them are being incorporated in the 
new Soviet Army. 

So that is the first cause of the Soviet ascendancy in science 
and technology: simply a large supply of intelligent man- 
power, properly trained. The second cause is exemplified by 
the two incidents recorded at the beginning of this article, 
about the balance and the X-ray equipment. The Russian is 
self-critical, not complacent, about his science. He has a gnaw- 
ing inferiority complex which drives him to spectacular accom- 
plishments. One symptom of this is the silly claims which the 
Russians make for precedence over inventions: they attribute 
the discovery of penicillin to Ermolyeva, not to Fleming; and 
the exploitation of radio to Popov, not to Marconi. This, of 
course, draws ridicule from the West. But one must not be 
taken in by this exhibitionism: it is very superficial. Behind it is 
something much more formidable, for example the speech made 
by Stalin as long ago as 1931 to the All Union Conference of 
Managers of Socialist Industry. ‘We are fifty to one hundred 
years behind the advanced countries,’ he said. ‘We must make 
good the distance in ten years. Either we do this or they will 
crush us. We must ourselves become experts; we must turn to 
science.’ 

Let us therefore realize two facts: the Russians have long 
been aware of their inferiority in science and technology com- 
pared with the West, and they now have the intellectual and 
economic resources to overcome this inferiority. Moreover, 
they have a total disregard for individual freedom and they 
are under no obligation to enlist public opinion before pur- 
suing a policy in the interests of the State; if necessary public 
opinion can be enlisted with the aid of the concentration camp. 
Therefore they can turn policy into action more quickly than 
we can in the West. They are exempt from the irksome neces- 
sity of getting 51 per cent. of every committee to approve 
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their proposals. And so they have, in the decade since war 
ended, managed to mobilize their intellectual resources to 
tackle their most urgent technical and scientific problems, 
which are of course defence problems. It has been done by 
keeping the standard of living low and by depriving scientific 
research and higher education of all the traditional privileges of 
academic freedom. It has been done at a price which we in 
the West are not prepared to pay, in peace-time at any rate. 
But it has been done. 

What are the chances of survival of such a system? Can the 
scientific and technological drive be maintained? This depends 
on the intellectual atmosphere which Russia creates for her 
scientists and the sort of training she gives them. The propa- 
gandists tell us of a regular flow of trained men and women, 
of new laboratories and institutes, of a skyscraper university 
on the Lenin Hills in Moscow. But what sort of quality lies 
behind these accomplishments? This is the heart of the matter: 
to know what quality of education the Soviet science student 
gets, and what encouragements and opportunities there are for 
him after graduation. 

I can best answer these questions by telling you what would 
happen to your son if he were at school in Moscow instead of in 
London or New York. Suppose he is in his last year at high 
school. He will have had a sound training in Russian literature 
and history, a foreign language, mathematics, science, geo- 
graphy, the Constitution of the USSR, and physical training. 
From kindergarten onward, these subjects have been taught in 
such a way as to condition the boy to fit into the Soviet State. 
The spelling book for seven-year-olds includes the words: 
machine-gun, cannon, sword, pistol, bayonet, hero, bullet. 
The history book exalts the Russian people above all others (a 
weakness from which the Western countries in their various ways 
are not exempt). The chemistry syllabus starts with a preamble 
saying that ‘this subject must be taught in such a way as to 
give an anti-religious bias’. All social activities at school are 
centred round the Komsomols—the young Communists. The 
boy’s whole outlook is irredeemably impregnated with Marx- 
ism—Leninism. He is ready to become a tool of the State. 

Notwithstanding all this, the seventeen-year-old in Moscow 
would compare pretty well in a factual examination with the 
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seventeen-year-old in London or New York. Provided he had 
done well enough in his final school examination, he would be 
eligible to proceed to higher education of some sort. Merit is 
the only test, for although higher education costs money, there 
are numerous State grants to subsidize students, and in fact 
nearly all students are in receipt of financial aid from the State. 
Indeed, it is just at this point that the State begins to influence 
the sort of higher education which the boy is to get; for the 
grants are distributed in such a way that they are available only 
to train students for the professions for which recruits are 
needed. 

The whole pattern of higher education differs from that in 
Britain and the United States. The university is only one of 
many institutions offering higher education, and the only 
science taught there is ‘pure’ science. If a boy wants to be a 
medical man he does not go to the university, but to the medical 
college under the Ministry of Health. If he wants to be a 
chemical engineer, he goes to the college controlled by the 
Ministry which is responsible for chemical industry. If he wants 
to become a lawyer, he goes to the college controlled by the 
Ministry of Justice, and so on. So he has a choice, in Moscow 
alone, of one university and some seventy-two other institutes 
of higher learning, ranging from veterinary science to cine- 
engineering; and the distribution of State grants to students is 
such that he is drawn into those professions where the need of 
the State is greatest. ‘The better his qualifying examination from 
school is, the more choice he has. 

When he comes to make his choice, the Moscow boy is 
influenced by the immense prestige of engineering and science 
as professions, a prestige deliberately built up by the State. 
The newspaper headlines go to the scientists, not to the film 
stars or the football players or the thugs. Any Moscow tram- 
driver could tell you the name of the President of the Academy 
of Sciences. Every expedition to discover minerals, every new 
meteorological station in the arctic, every eclipse of the sun 
and every improvement in making aluminium alloys, is written 
up for the newspapers in the racy style of a sports review. More 
than all this, the very books written for children (they are com- 
missioned, of course, by Government committees) are used to 
boost the status of scientists. The heroes of schoolboy stories are 
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not spies or detectives, but engineers or scientists. To measure 
the salinity of water under icebergs at the North Pole, to divert 
the course of a river to irrigate the deserts of Dagestan, to hunt 
for uranium in the forests of Yakutsk: these are the adventures 
which fill the story-books. No wonder the boy, by the time he is 
seventeen, regards the profession of scientist or engineer as El 
Dorado. Even medicine is ‘sissy’ by comparison, and is becom- 
ing more and more regarded as a job for sister to do. 

The organization of this propaganda to elevate science and 
technology above all other professions is most impressive. For 
instance, on 15th May 1945, the centenary of the biologist 
Mechnikov was celebrated. On that morning the newspapers, 
with apparent spontaneity, burst into praise about his work. 
It was announced that plaques would be put up on the houses 
where Mechnikov lived and worked. The Academy broke the 
news that two Mechnikov medals and prizes would be awarded 
each year. The Cinema Committee was charged to prepare a 
film about his life. The All-Union Society of Microbiologists 
decided henceforth to be named after him. On that day every 
child in every school in Russia had lessons about Mechnikov. 
Radio loud-speakers plugged him all day long. By the evening 
of 15th May millions of Russians knew Mechnikov’s name and 
could have told you that he worked on phagocytes and im- 
munity. It was like the canonization of a saint. 

These, then, are the social pressures which drive an in- 
telligent boy into science and technology. And there is no 
doubt that these pressures are diverting the intellectual cream 
of Russian youth away from other professions into the labora- 
tories and workshops of the Soviet Union, in a way without 
parallel in any other country in the world. These are the 
pressures which would persuade an American boy to turn his 
back on business or medicine or law to become a ‘technical 
expert’. 

If a boy is fortunate enough to get admission to the uni- 
versity (to do pure science) or to one or other of the techno- 
logical institutes (to do applied science), then there follows a 
rigorous course extending over five years, till the boy is about 
twenty-three, and ending with no less than forty-five examina- 
tions. Discipline is strictly maintained. One failure, one lapse 
in ‘civic behaviour’, and the grant may be terminated and the 
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course may have to be abandoned. There is no spare time. In 
the science faculty of Moscow University there may be as many 
as forty-six hours a week devoted to compulsory classes. All 
courses in applied science include periods of practical ex- 
perience in factory or mine or farm. And the quality of the 
graduate? Well, he is above the level of an American Ph.D. 
by the time he is finished; and the atmosphere of a science 
laboratory in a university (I was in one for a short time ten 
years ago) is every bit as stimulating as that of a British labora- 
tory. There was the same enthusiasm to finish experiments, the 
same hard questioning at seminars, the same sense of adventure. 
It was only when the conversation sailed near to politics that I 
realized I was on the dark side of the curtain. Of course all this 
intensive production of technical experts got into its stride only 
after the war, in 1945; so the first products of peace-time educa- 
tion did not come off the assembly line until 1950. The full 
impact of this policy will not be felt for another ten years yet; 
by 1960 these young men will have had ten years’ experience 
‘on the job’. 

For us in the West this is not a reassuring picture. Perhaps 
that is why we willingly listen to those who comfort us by saying 
that scientific work cannot be done except by free men working 
in a free society. The persecution of biologists by Lysenko and 
his colleagues, the purge of Sergeyev and other medical 
research workers, the fulminations against physicists who 
accept the work of Heisenberg and Einstein—these circum- 
stances, we are assured, justify us in expecting that science will 
not survive in Russia. = 

Naturally no one can dogmatize about such a question as 
this: even experts differ as to whether good science can be done 
indefinitely in a totalitarian State. My own opinion is based on 
two considerations. Firstly, it is a mistake to assume that 
Russian scientists need (or even want) the same intellectual 
climate as British and American scientists. The right to 
differ, so treasured by the West (though, alas! so rarely exer- 
cised), is not similarly treasured by the East. The man who is 
courageous enough to protest against the régime finds that in a 
totalitarian State even martyrdom is inglorious: so there is an 
overwhelming temptation to be resigned to one’s fate. I remem- 
ber spending an afternoon in a birchwood near Moscow dis- 
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cussing this very topic with a Soviet scientist. I asked him how 
he could work calmly when he knew that someone in the 
laboratory must be the MVD spy, and when he knew that 
some chance remark or some unconscious ‘deviation’ might 
land him in a concentration camp. ‘The Russian police,’ he 
answered, ‘is like the Russian climate. It is hard, but we are 
used to it and we take precautions.’ 

Secondly, I remember that the golden age of Russian litera- 
ture was not dimmed by political persecution; it is well to 
assume, in making our calculations about the East, that what 
Pushkin and Dostoievsky accomplished in the police State of the 
nineteenth century, their scientific successors are just as likely 
to accomplish in the police State of the twentieth century. To 
the modern Russian, what seems harder to bear than lack of 
individual freedom is lack of social prestige. That, too, was 
evident in the nineteenth century, and it has survived the 
Revolution. Now, in twentieth-century Russia, the scientist is 
assured of high social prestige. With his social prestige goes 
privilege. He can travel widely inside Russia in connexion 
with his work. He has access to foreign journals and books. 
The highest honours of the State are within his reach if he 
“succeeds. The great French statesman Edouard Herriot 
summed it up years ago when he wrote: ‘Soviet rule has be- 
stowed on science all the authority of which it deprived 
religion.’ It has bestowed on science, too, all the prestige of 
which it deprived blue blood. 

We who live in the West do well to face these facts about 
Soviet science. Its vitality in the future depends on five factors: 
a supply of high intelligence; an education system which 
trains this intelligence well and steers it into careers of pure and 
applied science; a social climate which accords a high prestige 
to science; a familiarity with the currents of thought among 
scientists in other countries; and fifthly, sufficient freedom from 
interference to enable the Soviet scientist to choose his research 
project, if not his politics, without interference and to work at it 
according to his conscience. The first three of these factors are 
assured. Is Soviet science likely to deteriorate because the last 
two are deficient: because Soviet science is isolated from the 
West and because some scientific theories are outlawed in 
Russia? There are some who think it will, but personally I 
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doubt it. For, valuable as it is for scientists to have personal con- 
tact with one another (and the Russians value it as much as any 
of us), yet solid accomplishment in pure science is measured by 
what is published, and solid accomplishment in applied science 
by what is manufactured. And the Russians have easy access to 
everything published in the West and a good deal of what is 
manufactured. I once had a readers’ ticket to the Lenin Library 
and I used to amuse myself by testing its capabilities. I would 
ask for a volume of the Ohio State University Department of 
Horticulture Nursery Notes: it came in a matter of half an 
hour; for the Fournal of the Linnean Society of New South Wales: 
it came too; for the Bulletin of the Botanical Society of Geneva: it 
came too. No scientific journal, however obscure, seemed to be 
missing. Now every qualified research worker in Russia has 
had to pass a severe test in the reading of two foreign languages; 
so it can be assumed that all we publish is not only available in 
Russia but is in fact being carefully read. Soviet scientists do 
feel isolated and they resent it bitterly; but they have adapted 
themselves to their isolation, just as they have to their climate 
and their police. And as to freedom, one only has to read the 
papers published by the Academy to be convinced that most 
Soviet research is as unconstrained as research in Harvard or 
Manchester. 

So when we in the West take stock of the war potential of the 
East we can assume some things about Russians and not others, 
We cannot assume that they live by our values. Freedom means 
less to them, and the amenities of civilization—hot water, good 
food, comfortable accommodation—they can readily forgo. 
For generations our tradition has encouraged individuality; 
for generations their tradition has suppressed it. But we can 
assume some fundamental similarities between them and our- 
selves: they are just as intelligent and soon they will be just as 
well educated. And they have one quality we in the West have 
lost: a deep inferiority complex which drives them to spectacular 
achievements. 
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